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THE FOURTH YEAR 
By The Editor 


while ago, that THE ADELPHI was founded. 
Though the time has been long enough for a 
variety of vicissitudes, it has certainly not been long 
enough to justify a retrospect of them. But, if the 
moment is not one for retrospect and the justified self- 
gratulation which attends it, it is the more appropriate 
to a sort of stocktaking—a determination of one’s posi- 
- tion, so to speak, by due observation and the sextant, 
instead of the dead reckoning that has served so long. 


S OMETIMES it seems a little, sometimes a long 


THe ADELPHI is, in the main, a literary magazine ; 
but in the genus, itself never too prolific in these islands, 
it holds a place apart, because it is primarily concerned 
with literature in relation to life. That is a vague 
phrase, which demands the maximum of definition we 
can give. 

Life, in itself, is as all-embracing as that Nature 
whom Goethe so magnificently extols in the rhapsody 
which comes later in these pages. But the life with 
which men are urgently concerned is narrower. Their 
business is, in the phrase of Greek philosophy, with the 

ood life. There is a school and a tradition which sets 
Tite and the good life in open opposition. To this 
school and this tradition we, though recognizing its 
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strength and accumulated wisdom, are opposed. ‘There 
is, on the other hand, a school and a tradition which 
asserts that the good life is one that is lived in obedience 
to Life. To this school and this tradition we are also 
and equally opposed. 

Not that we would deny that the good life is, in 
reality, the life lived in obedience to Life. _ But the 
phrase is ambiguous, and in the sense in which it has 
invariably been used by those who have advocated a 
‘return to Nature,’’ the doctrine is pernicious and 
retrograde. Man has to learn, painfully and arduously, 
to obey Life; he cannot achieve this obedience by 
lapsing back into the animal. 

Man finds himself in the world with an intellectual and 
a moral consciousness. He has discourse of reason; 
and because he has it he finds himself at odds with the 
world. He frames ideals, and the world denies them ; 
he denies them himself. Half of himself is animal. He 
tries to ignore his feet of clay, and he crashes to the 
ground. In his natural condition (for the possession of 
an intellectual faculty and a moral consciousness are as 
natural to him as walking on two legs) he is a hope- 
lessly divided being. It is ridiculous, monstrous to the 
point of insanity, to proclaim to such a being that he 
may reach wholeness by returning to nature. His 
nature is to be divided: he cannot become natural by 
discarding his intellect and stupefying his moral 
consciousness any more than he would become — 
natural by putting out his eyes and chopping off 
his legs. The return to Nature is nonsense, and 
dangerous nonsense. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the state of internal 
division, of perpetual civil war between the mind and 
the body, which is actually natural to man, is also highly 
unnatural to him. But it is clear that this elusive word, 

‘ natural,’’ is now being used in two totally different 
senses. It is man’s ‘‘ nature’’ to be thus divided ; 
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it is his ‘‘ideal’’ to be at one. He feels, by the 
prompting of that moral consciousness, which is indeed 
part of his nature, that the state of division in which he 
exists is unnatural. And he has a real excuse for using 
the ambiguous word, for he sees in the creatures of 
natural life an apparent wholeness and _ spontaneity 
which, it seems to him he has lost. ‘‘ The Soul, regard- 


ing Nature, seems to say to herself: ‘ From this state 
hast thou fallen! Such shouldest thou still become, thy 
Self all permeable to a higher power!’ ’’ (Coleridge : 


Lay Sermons.) But that he may regain that lost whole- 
ness by becoming an animal is a foolish dream. Not 
by a return, but by an advance to Nature, can he 
achieve it. And in so far as the moral and philosophic 
doctrine of this magazine can be expressed in a single 
phrase, it is expressed in the phrase “‘ an advance to 
nature.’’ 

At this point we encounter difficulties of statement 
which have led to the magazine being dubbed 
‘“romantic ’’ and ‘ mystical.’’ But the practical 
possibility of such ‘‘ an advance to nature ’’ will be 
obvious to anyone who honestly contemplates, not the 
spontaneity of the animal world or the hard sayings of 
the great teachers of wisdom, but so simple and 
mundane an occurrence as happy married love. Not 
that we imply that this is so frequent as to be common- 
place: it is a good deal rarer perhaps than it is given 
out tobe. But it does exist, and it is significant. 

For in this condition of happy married love, physical 
desire exists and is itself lovely. The man and woman 
have not returned to the animal; they do not cast 
away their minds and satisfy themselves as beasts. 
Their physical union is as it were a sacrament in which 
their minds and bodies simultaneously participate. They 
are one with each other, and each in himself one. And 
in the life of everyday the man has his function and the 
wife hers ; and each respects the other’s function, each 
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knows that without the other he would be frustrated and 
incomplete. The condition of happy married love ts, 
for those who enjoy it, natural in the extreme ; but they 
did not reach it without much effort, much heart-search- 
ing, much trusting surrender. It is no less a conquest, 
and it is a more fruitful one, than any ascetic victory 
over the sinful flesh. | 

This familiar conquest of wholeness and integrity may 
be fairly considered premonitory of a condition which it 
is possible for the human being to attain, so to speak, 
on a wider front : an earnest of a more complete rein- 
tegration. Moreover, the possibility, nay, the neces- 
sity of such a reintegration has been the central theme 
of those inspired teachers of wisdom whose precepts and 
whose lives have had a perennial potency over the lives 
of men. The doctrines of a second birth, however 
much they have been degraded in practice into an empty 
ritualism, have their basis of psychological and spiritual 
verity in the experience of reintegration as a fact. 

This reintegration we hold to be the aim of the indivi- 
dual life, the peculiar goal of human existence. In the 
past this purpose has been mainly achieved by means of 
religious practice, and the human mind prepared for it 
by religious doctrine: therefore, with a certain show 
of reason, this magazine has been described as a reli- 
gious periodical ; and in as much as the essential verity 
of the teaching of Jesus was the necessity of this reinte- _ 
gration, we would gladly recognize the justice of our 
attitude being called fundamentally Christian. But 
since there are many other teachings contained in the 
Christian tradition, the label would in these days be 
misleading ; and we are careful to refuse it. 

The reintegration in which we believe depends 
primarily upon a ‘‘ wise passiveness,’’ a disposition of 
the mind towards the acceptance of all experience, a- 
recognition of the fact that the intellect is not in itself a 
creative faculty, but rather a peculiar enlargement of the 
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experiencing nature with which the human being is dis- 
tinctively endowed. Because we reject the claim of the 
intellect to an autonomous functioning, we are fre- 
quently described as ‘‘ anti-intellectualist.’’ No 
_ designation could be more superficial. As opposed to 

the extremely romantic ‘‘ intellectualism’’ which is 
rampant to-day, we maintain that a true intellectualism 
must be first concerned to establish the proper function 
of the intellect. It is the servant, not the master, of 
Life. It cannot prescribe what is, or what is to be ; its 
business is to learn and to be loyal in learning. It can- 
not determine what is the real. Reality is immediately 

iven. The intellect is wisely used only when it faith- 
Fully follows the conformation of the real. It is, essen- 
tially, a plastic faculty, where function is to obey and 
not to promulgate. 

By this necessary discipline of the intellect to the 
reality without and the reality within, the chasm that 
divides the human being is diminished. He begins to 
understand that he is but a creature to whom strange 
‘and strangely undocile faculties have been given; he 
begins to feel his way towards a new harmony; he 
begins to experience within himself the delight of a new 
rhythm—the systole and diastole of life, passivity and 
activity, receptivity and creativeness. And—it may 
seem miraculous—the more harmony and rhythm he 
achieves within himself, the more harmony and rhythm 
he discovers in the world of his experience. It is not 
really miraculous. He is merely an infinitesimal portion 
of the life-process, and it is not to be wondered at that 
to the degree to which he achieves his evident goal of 
full organic function, he should be able to perceive the 
purpose of existence. In the process of fulfilling his 
own true purpose, his mind has become truly adjusted 
to the real. He achieves a conscious co-partnery in 
the life-process. 

We do not pretend that this gradual reintegration of 
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the human being can be clearly expressed or easily 
understood. We must be content if we have conveyed 
an inkling of our meaning. 

This, then, being the moral and spiritual ideal of life 
which we uphold, the question remains why we are 
content that THe ADELPHI should be mainly a literary 
magazine. What, in other words, is the relation 
between this ideal and literature? 

The question might be answered generally by the 
simple consideration, so often neglected, that since the 
invention of the art of printing, the importance of the 
written and printed word has steadily increased, until 
it has become to-day almost the sole means of significant 
communication between human beings save in their 
most intimate capacities. [he preacher, the teacher, 
the prophet has now perforce become a writer. So that 
a magazine which exercises the complementary func- 
tions of criticizing published literature and publishing 
creative literature does, in fact, take up, as nearly as 
possible, a central position amid significant human 
activities. 

From this general justification we may advance to a 
more specific and intimate relation. True literature, 
with which alone we are concerned (whether by explod- 
ing the false or exploring the true) has many degrees. 
But of all true literature without distinction it may be 
asserted that it is a direct communication of a gifted 
human being’s real experience, and of his reactions to— 
his experience. To distinguish between real and false 
experience, both in a work of literature and in our 
response to it, may be difficult in theory ; in practice it 
is not so hard. And the fact that the understanding of 
literature depends upon the power to make at least the 
rudiments of the essential discrimination, and con- 
versely that the genuine study of literature strengthens 
and refines this power, is the most general warrant for 
our preoccupation with it. 
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Further, since true literature is created out of an 
unusual capacity for real experience (“‘ a more than 
ordinary organic sensibility ’’), it follows that those who 
possess this capacity are of inestimable value to 
humanity. They are pioneers in the exploration of life. 
By their achievements and their failures we learn what 
are the possibilities of individual human life ; and we 
determine the extent of our own spiritual progress by 
reference to theirs. 

But the relation between the moral and the literary 
ideal we pursue is far closer than we have yet indicated. 
It may best be apprehended through a quality common 
and essential to both. This quality may be called 
creative, or organic. Just as the moral ideal we 
uphold is that of the creation of a new and complete 
individuality, so the literature which we set above all 
other is creative. The organic form which is the sign 
of the reintegrated individual is also the mark of the 
most valuable kind of literature. We do not deny that 
a superimposed form, both in life and art, is to be pre- 
ferred to mere formlessness : a purely intellectual order 
is far better than no order at all. But the organic form 
of the true masterpiece, whether of living or writing, is 
of a higher and more significant kind. Life is an organic 
process and therefore must seek a form appropriate to 
itself. The organic form which is the peculiar mark of 
the highest literature is an exact symbol of the moral 
perfection that is the goal of man’s endeavour. The 
correspondence is not fortuitous : creative writing is the 
product of creative living, and the creative writer 
exemplifies the dictum of Milton : ‘‘ He who would not 
be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laud- 
able things ought himself to be a true poem.’’ The 
organic form of his work derives directly from the 
organic form of his life, and both alike proceed from a 
habit of soul which finds the highest dignity of man in 
receiving experience for what it is, instead of mutilating 
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it, Procrustes-wise, to fit his preformed intellectual 
categories. 

Creative living and creative writing, therefore, are 
based alike upon the completest possible realism, which 
is the only solid basis for idealism. ‘To have learned to 
contemplate the thing which is, as it is, is the beginning 
of wisdom ; and as this habit of contemplation is pursued, 
the unregenerate impulse to disgust and rebellion at 
what seemed the aimless ugliness of life dies away and 
is reborn as a sense of wonder and exaltation. ‘This is 
the first stirring of creative perception, the first-fruits 
of the reunion of the intellectual consciousness with the 
life from which it sprang: it is as essential to creative 
living as it is to creative art. But creative art serves 
the supreme purpose of kindling the spark of creative 
perception within us ; it habituates us to true contempla- 
tion, it teaches us to see with the keener eyes, to com- 
prehend with the serener understanding of the regene- 
rate soul. 

Creative art is, on the side of the artist, the product 
of creative living ; on the side of the recipient, it is the 
most potent of all aids to creative living. Therefore 
it is of the utmost importance that a firm stand should 
be made against the strange confusion with which our 
critical values are threatened to-day. As though in 
protest against the democratization of literature, a grow- 
ing movement towards an intellectualized and esoteric 
art is in being. It is the mere mechanical antithesis of 
vulgarization, and therefore no less vulgar than its 
opposite. To both these vulgarities we are implacably 
opposed. 

The course we steer is difficult to define. It must 
seem strange, indeed, to those who have never glimpsed 
our star. We are neither authoritarian nor libertarian 
neither romantic nor classic; the aim we propose to 
ourselves is, above all else, the self-creation of organic 
personality. That seems to us the primary need to-day. 
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There are those who accuse us of fiddling while Rome 
is burning, and of neglecting the urgent social and 
political problems of the nation for a gospel of individual 
self-perfection. To these we reply that they should 
look deeper. Modern society has been steadily disinte- 
grating for four hundred years, ever since the sense of 
true spiritual responsibility of man for his neighbour 
_was undermined. Our social and political problems are 
urgent indeed; but mere urgency will not bring their 
solution into being. No victory of the haves, no victory 
of the have-nots, will take us a single step nearer to that 
organic functioning of the body politic which is the true 
political ideal. Both haves and have-nots are to-day 
alike; they are devoid of all sense of responsibility, 
whether to God or themselves, which comes to the 
same thing. In themselves they are nothing, because 
they think themselves everything; and the struggle 
between them is a mechanical opposition, the result of 
which can be only a mechanical equilibrium, never a 
harmony. 
We have to begin, modestly and obscurely, at the 
beginning. A new social organism will arise only 
‘through the creation of new individual organisms. We 
cannot go back from modern individualism to the old 
Catholicism ; we must work onward through individual- 
ism to the new thing, which will, of course, be but a 
new species of the old genus. What was aforetime 
implanted in the individual unconsciously by the 
admitted principle of authority, must now be consciously 
created by the individual himself. Until he has 
achieved that respect of function which is the immediate 
corollary of individual self-creation, there can be no 
social peace any more, but only periods of suspended 
hostilities. . Therefore, without misgiving, we turn 
aside from politics to pursue our own path, not, indeed, 
with the fantastic dream of converting millions to our 
principles, but with the conviction that what we do is 
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worth doing, and with the hope that, when better heads 
and more persuasive pens are recruited to our cause, 
we shall have helped to create a nucleus of true indivi- 
duals who may, when the fullness of time is come, shape 
the unborn future a little nearer to the enlightened 
soul’s desire. 


Epitor1aL Notice.—The confusion caused in the 
printing trade by the General Strike made it impossible 
to produce the June number of THe ApDELPHI at the 
regular time. It was necessary, therefore, completely 
to omit the June number ; and to make this, the July 
issue, the first of the fourth volume. 

The Editor takes this opportunity of thanking the 
many readers who, in renewing their annual subscrip- 
tions, have been kind enough to write to him to express 
their appreciation of the magazine. He attempted at 
first to acknowledge these letters personally; but it 
proved to be impossible ; and he must content himself 
with the unashamed confession that these letters have 
given him great pleasure and encouragement. | 

No one is more conscious than he that THE ADELPHI 
is in many ways a peculiar magazine. Its governing 
idea, being by nature and avowedly incapable of exact 
intellectual statement, is evidently elusive. The words 
of Samuel Butler concerning the reception of his elusive 
idea are peculiarly apposite. 

‘* I must confess that I have found it somewhat of a | 
white elephant. It has got me into the hottest of hot 
water, made a literary Ishmael of me, lost me friends 
whom I have been sorry to lose, cost me a good deal 
of money, done everything to me, in fact, which a good 
idea ought not to do. Still, as it seems to have taken 
up with me, and no one else is inclined to treat it fairly, 
i shall continue to report its developments from time 
to time as long as life and health are spared me. 
Moreover, Ishmaels are not without their uses, and 
they are not a drug in the market just now.”’ 
10 


NATURE” 


By Wolfgang von Goethe aud Thomas Henry 
Huxley 


‘“ Nature! We are surrounded and embraced by her : 
powerless to separate ourselves from her, and powerless 
to penetrate beyond her. 

Without asking, or warning, she snatches us up 
into her circling dance, and whirls us on until we are 
tired, and drop from her arms. 

She is ever shaping new forms: what is, has never 
yet been ; what has been, comes not again. Everything 
is new, and yet nought but the old. 

We live in her midst and know her not. She is inces- 

santly speaking to us, but betrays not her secret. We 
constantly act upon her, and yet have no power over 
her. 
. The one thing she seems to aim at is Individuality ; 
yet she cares nothing for individuals. She is always 
building up and destroying; but her workshop is 
inaccessible. 


* While reading the latest and most magnificent German 
edition of Goethe’s Metamorphosis of Plants, my eye was 
caught by a footnote saying that Thomas Henry Huxley had 


once translated Goethe’s magnificent rhapsody on ‘‘ Nature ”’ 
and published it, as a jeu d’esprit, over his own name in the 


famous scientific periodical, Nature. This curious, but scarcely 
credible assertion caused me to search the files of that 


magazine; and I was rewarded by finding (in Nature, Novem- 


ber 4, 1869) what is here reprinted—namely, a remarkable 
translation of Goethe’s wonderful rhapsody by Huxley himself, 
and an equally remarkable commentary by the great man of 


science. I would direct the reader’s attention particularly to 


Huxley’s concluding paragraph.—Eb. 
tl 
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Her life is in her children ; but where is the mother ? 
She is the only artist; working up the most uniform 
material into utter opposites ; arriving, without a trace 
of effort, at perfection, at the most exact precision, 
though always veiled under a certain softness. 

Each of her works has an essence of its own; each 
of her phenomena a special characterization : and yet 
their diversity is in unity. 

She performs a play ; we know not whether she sees 
it herself, and yet she acts for us, the lookers-on. 

Incessant life, development, and movement are in 
her, but she advances not. She changes for ever and 
ever, and rests not a moment. Quietude is inconceiv- 
able to her, and she has laid her curse upon rest. She 
is firm. Her steps are measured, her exceptions rare, 
her laws unchangeable. 

She has always thought, and always thinks ; though 
not as a man, but as Nature. She broods over an all- 
comprehending idea, which no searching can find out. 

Mankind dwell in her and she in them. With all men 
she plays a game for love, and rejoices the more they 
win. With many her moves are so hidden that the 
game is over before they know it. 

That which is most unnatural is still Nature ; the 
stupidest philistinism has a touch of her genius. Whoso 
cannot see her everywhere, sees her nowhere rightly. 

She loves herself, and her innumerable eyes and affec- 


tions are fixed upon herself. She has divided herself 


that she may be her own delight. She causes an end- 


less succession of new capacities for enjoyment to spring 


up, that her insatiable sympathy may be assuaged. 


She rejoices in illusion. Whoso destroys it in him-~ 


self and others, him she punishes with the sternest 


tyranny. Whoso follows her in faith, him she takes as” 


a child to her bosom. 


Her children are numberless. To none is she alto- 
gether miserly ; but she has her favourites, on whom 
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she squanders much, and for whom she makes great 
sacrifices. Over greatness she spreads her shield. 

She tosses her creatures out of nothingness, and tells 
them not whence they came, nor whither they go. Itis 
their business to run, she knows the road. 

Her mechanism has few springs—but they never 
wear Out, are always active and manifold. ' 

__ The spectacle of Nature is always new, for she is 

always renewing the spectators. Life is her most 
exquisite invention; and death her expert contrivance 
to get plenty of life. 

She wraps man in darkness, and makes him for ever 
long for light. She creates him dependent upon the 
earth, dull and heavy ; and yet is always shaking him 
until he attempts to soar above it. 

She creates needs because she loves action. Won- 
drous ! that she produces all this action so easily. Every 
need is a benefit, swiftly satisfied, swiftly renewed.—— 
Every fresh want is a new source of pleasure, but she 
soon reaches an equilibrium. 

Every instant she commences an immense journey, 
and every instant she has reached her goal. 

She is vanity of vanities ; but not to us, to whom she 
has made herself of the greatest importance. She allows 
every child to play tricks with her ; every fool to have 
judgment upon her ; thousands to walk stupidly over 
her and see nothing ; and takes her pleasure and finds 
her account in them all. | 

We obey her laws even when we rebel against them ; 
we work with her even when we desire to work against 
her. 

She makes every gift a benefit by causing us to want 
it.. She delays, that we may desire her ; she hastens, 
that we may not weary of her. 

She has neither language nor discourse; but she 
creates tongues and hearts, by which she feels and 
speaks. 
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Her crown is love. ‘Through love alone dare we 
come near her. She separates all existences, and all 
tend to intermingle. She has isolated all things in order 
that all may approach one another. She holds a couple 
of draughts from the cup of love to be fair payment for 
the pains of a lifetime. 

She is all things. She rewards herself and punishes 
herself ; is her own joy and her own misery. She is 
rough and tender, lovely and hateful, powerless and 
omnipotent. She is an eternal present. Past and future 
are unknown to her. The present is her eternity. She 
is beneficent. I praise her and all her works. She is 
silent and wise. 

No explanation is wrung from her ; no present won 
from her, which she does not give freely. She is cun- 
ning, but for good ends, and it is best not to notice her 
tricks. 

She is complete, but never finished. As she works 
now, so can she always work. Everyone sees her in 
his own fashion. She hides under a thousand names 
and phrases, and is always the same. She has brought 
me here and will also lead me away. I trust her. 
She may scold me, but she will not hate her work. It 
was not I who spoke of her. No! What is false and 
what is true, she has spoken it all. The fault, the merit, 
is all hers.’’ 


So far Goethe. 


When my friend, the Editor of Nat ature, asked me to 


write an opening article for his first number, there came 
into my mind this wonderful rhapsody on ‘* Nature, 


which has been a delight to me from my youth up. It © 


seemed to me that no more fitting preface could be put 


before a Journal, which aims to mirror the progress of — 
that fashioning by Nature of a picture of herself, in the © 


mind of man, which we call the progress of Sciatica 
A translation, to be worth anything, should reproduce 
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the words, the sense, and the form of the original. But 
when that original is Goethe’s it is hard indeed to obtain 
this ideal ; harder still, perhaps, to know whether one 
has reached it, or only added another to the long list 
of those who have tried to put the great German poet 
into English, and failed. 

Supposing, however, that critical judges are arene 
_ with the translation as such, there lies beyond them the 
chance of another reckoning with the British public, 
who dislike what they call ‘‘ Pantheism ’’ almost as 
much as I do, and who will certainly find this essay of 
the poet’s terribly Pantheistic. In fact, Goethe himself 
almost admits that it is so. In a curious explanatory 
letter, addressed to Chancellor von Miiller, under date 
May 26th, 1828, he writes :— 

‘‘ This essay was sent to me a short time ago from 
amongst the papers of the ever-honoured Duchess Anna 
Amelia; it is written by a well-known hand, of which I 
was accustomed to avail myself in my affairs, in the year 
1780, or thereabouts. 

I do not exactly remember having written these reflec- 
tions, but they very well agree with the ideas which had 
at that time become developed in my mind. I might term 
the degree of insight which I had then attained, a compara- 
tive one, which was trying to express its tendency towards 
a not yet attained superlative. 

There is an obvious inclination to a sort of Pantheism, to 
the conception of an unfathomable, unconditional, humor- 
ously self-contradictory Being, underlying the phenomena 
of Nature; and it may pass as a jest, with a bitter truth 
in it.’’ 

Goethe says that about the date of this composition 
of ‘‘ Nature ’’ he was chiefly occupied with comparative 
anatomy; and, in 1786, he gave himself incredible 
trouble to get other people to take an interest in his 
discovery, that man has an intermaxillary bone. After 
that he went on to the metamorphosis of plants, and to 
the theory of the skull ; and at length, had the pleasure 
of seeing his work taken up by the German naturalists. 
The letter ends thus :-— 
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‘* If we consider the high achievements by which all the 
phenomena of Nature have been linked together in the 
human mind; and then, once more, thoughtfully peruse 
the above essay, from which we started, we shall, not 
without a smile, compare that comparative, as I called it, 
with the superlative we have now reached, and rejoice in 
the progress of fifty years.’’ 


Forty years have passed since these words were 
written, and we look again, ‘‘ not without a smile,’’ on 
Goethe’s superlative. But the road which led from his 
comparative to his superlative, has been diligently fol- 
lowed, until the notions which represented Goethe's 
superlative are now the commonplaces of science—and 
we have a super-superlative of our own. 

When another half-century has passed, curious 
readers of the back numbers of Nature will probably 
look on our best, ‘* not without a smile ’’ ; and it may 
be that long after the theories of the philosophers whose 
achievements are recorded in these pages are obsolete, 
the vision of the poet will remain as a truthful and efh- 
cient symbol of the wonder and mystery of Nature. 


1. Hie 
November 4th, 1869. 


Lams on Byron.—It is quite a mistake that I could 
dislike anything you should write against Lord Byron, 
for I have a thorough aversion to his character and a 
very moderate admiration of his genius ; he is great in 
so little a way. To be a poet is to be the man—not a 
petty portion of occasional low passion worked up into 
a permanent form of humanity. Shakespeare has thrust 
such rubbishy feelings into a corner—the dark, dusky 
heart of Don Juan, in the ‘’ Much Ado about Nothing.” 
(Charles Lamb to Joseph Cottle : 1820.) 
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BERNARD SHAW has become Butler’s benevolent old 
gentleman with an unseen power up his sleeve, the once 
destructive fires having cooled to a kindly glow. 
Henderson, a second Eckermann, draws from him com- 
ments on current affairs which would do credit to a 
Cabinet Minister, forgetful that when the great Johann 
was stating the necessity of canals at Suez and Panama, 
within him Faust was suffering his deep soul-struggle 
with the incoming sea. Literary causeries for the en- 
lightment of the Proletariat reek with anecdotes of his 
discussing Saint Joan with charwomen and Methusaleh 
with dustmen. And a three-quarter back view of him 
bathing at Madeira is given more prominence in a 
London newspaper than a bird’s-eye view of Georges 
‘Carpentier in his bath. All kleptomaniacs of ideas who 
chase thoughts to cage them in classes have had in him 
a first-class catch. He knew that inflicting punishment 
to improve men is like spreading chicken-pox to cure 
colds : what knowledge! He saw that a schoolmaster 
is a man who is underpaid to ill-treat the young: what 
insight! He realized that marriage, like motion, is a 
relative term: what genius! All carnivorous critics 
who kill the Living Word to nourish themselves on its 
carcase have found in him a veritable feast. They have 
found a stylist whose purity of style is unapproached in 
English prose. They have found a craftsman whose 
skill is unequalled in English drama. They have found 
a poet to whom even Shakespeare must take second 
place. All men now join together to praise him. 
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Princes of the Church praise him: cunning counsellors 
praise him: foolish old men praise him: the unpre- 
tending praise him: and no doubt the wicked out of 
hell praise him too. Never has a prophet been so 
stoned with praise. For his sentimentalities he has 
been acclaimed saint: for his common sense he has 
been acclaimed seer: for his prose he has been 
acclaimed poet. 

But what is he? Is he a poet? Is he a prophet? 
What is he? 

Shakespeare wrote poetry: so did Keats. That is 
generally agreed upon. But some say that Whitman 
wrote poetry and that Nietzsche wrote poetry too. Yet 
if Lear and Hyperion are poems, Leaves of Grass and 
Zarathustra are not—unless poem be synonymous with 
passionate speech: if Shakespeare and Keats are 
poets, Whitman and Nietzsche are not—unless poet be 
synonymous with man. Then which is which? Shake- 
speare created living values by creating living words, 
and so did Whitman—but with a_ difference: 
Shakespeare was Everyman, and so was Whitman— 
but differently again. Shakespeare gave all men the 
value they themselves gave themselves, but Whitman 
valued all men only as he valued himself: through 
Shakespeare, as a means of self-redemption, the flesh 
became words and died, but through Whitman the flesh 
was fulfilled in words that words might again become. 
flesh and live: when Shakespeare was Everyman he 
was also No-man and could not speak truly as I, but 
when Whitman was All-men he was also One-man and 
could speak truly in no other way. Thus Shakespeare 
was neither a judge of men nor a creator of men, but 
a mirror of men revealing their potential nobility: he 
created to-day for to-morrow : he is the poet and his 
poems are revelations of what is. Whitman was not 
a mirror of men but a creator of men, projecting a form 
wherein they might see their nobility no longer potential 
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but real: he created to-morrow for to-day : he is the 
prophet and his poems are prophecies. 

Shaw is neither. 

If he were a poet his personal passions would well 
up within him and unself-consciously blossom into 
words: if he were a prophet his more than personal 
passions would do the same. But they don’t. Octavius 
is romantic, and so is Ferdinand. ‘‘ When I am eighty, 
one white hair of the woman I love will make me 
tremble more than the thickest gold tresses from the 
most beautiful young head ’’ :—that is Octavius, and 
he is untrue, unpoetic, and ridiculous. ‘‘ For several 
virtues have I liked several women ; never any with so 
full soul, but some defect in her did quarrel with the 
noblest grace she owed, and put it to the foil: but you, 
O you, so perfect and so peerless, are created of every 


creature’s best ! ’’—that is Ferdinand, and he is true, 
poetic, and sublime. Shakespeare is a poet: Shaw 
isnot. This is Don Juan: ‘‘ I tell you that as long as 


I can conceive something better than myself I cannot be 
easy unless I am striving to bring it into existence or 
clearing the way for it’’ :—and this is an intellectual 
record of a prophetic aspiration : it is prophecy turned 
philosophy and demands understanding. ‘This is 
Zarathustra: ‘‘ I love the great despisers for they are 
the great adorers, the arrows of longing for the further 
shore ’’ :—but this is a direct expression of a direct 
awareness : it is poetry turned prophecy and impels 
response. Neitzsche is a prophet : Shaw is not. 

He is only an artist philosopher. 

As an artist he is not an artist with a philosophy, but 
a philosopher using art to express philosophic valua- 
tions : as a philosopher he is not a philosopher of truth, 
but a philosopher of life. But what is a philosopher? 
A philosopher is a.man whose knowledge and whose 
acknowledgements are in conflict: when they cease 
to be different he ceases to be a philosopher. But again 
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which is which? Well, a hen lays an egg to create 
another hen: a cow creates another cow in quite 
a different way : both know how to do it but neither can 
acknowledge it—that’s knowledge. A man is impelled 
to creative communion with his fellow-man, and he may 
express that knowledge to himself—that’s knowledge 
with acknowledgment : but a writer may be impelled to 
creative communion with his reader and tell himself that 
he’s adding a brick to the objective pyramid of perfect 
truth—that’s acknowledgment without knowledge. 
When a philosopher tends to have acknowledgment 
without knowledge he becomes a philosopher of truth : 
Bertrand Russell is such a man. When a philosopher 
tends to have knowledge with acknowledgment he 
becomes a philosopher of life: Shaw is such a man. 
His art is not the unself-conscious knowledge of the 
poet nor the acknowledged knowledge of the prophet : 
it is a philosophic valuation, a judgment. But its valua- 
tions are not according to an ethical code or with refer- 
ence to an intellectual system : its judgments are at the 
bar of his own non-moral, non-rational aspiration. For 
though he is not a prophet he is moved by prophetic 
passion, and though his art is not prophecy its facets 
are the facets of that passion’s frustration. 

Conditions within and conditions without combined to 
facilitate this frustration. 

The years of his young manhood produced crops of . 
sentimentalists and impossibilists : sentimentalists who 
wallowed in emotion without form and were as sensitive 
as they were uncourageous: impossibilists who had 
courage without intelligence and who imagined that 
because most men are well-meaning and good-inten- 
tioned they have courage too. He reacted against 
both. Himself quiveringly sensitive and fastidiously 
emotional, fearing the martyrdom of being mistaken for 
those he loathed, he used his wit not only as a sword 
but as a shield : and being as vain of his mental agility 
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as he was shy of his feelings he was easily driven to 
a red-hot intellectualism disguised as cold common 
sense. But this intellectualism itself was passion-born. 
When as a sociologist he used controversy and as a 
dramaturgist he used the theatre he did so mainly as 
a means of manipulating circumstance, and he was 
impelled to manipulate circumstance by an unacknow- 
ledged impulse towards a living that should be an 
eternal delight. ‘This double-faced fact is both a symbol 
of his value and a symptom of his sterility. His value 
is in the strength of that unself-conscious knowledge 
whereby he was impelled to use the platform and the 
stage: his sterility is in the false acknowledgments 
whereby he misdirected to the manipulation of circum- 
stance his impulse to create living beings living joyfully. 

In his strength he is analogous to Blake. 

Blake conceived a man to be a focus of infinite energy, 
a vortex of pure force, whose body is that form of 
himself of which he is aware by means of his five senses, 
whose past is that form of himself of which he is aware 
by means of his memory, whose future is that form of 
himself of which he is aware by means of his imagina- 
tion : he conceived the sum total of this knowledge at 
any moment, the data with which reason deals, as a 
dead crust bounding his universe which it is the impulse 
of his poetic genius to break through in imagination 
and to re-create in extended form. To Blake, there- 
fore, the paradoxes of Eden were the platitudes of 


Hell : ‘‘ What is now proved was once only imagined. 
. . Everything possible to believe is an image of the 
truth.’’ Thus both have a certain vision of what can 


be and a keenly clear-sighted view of what is. Both 
give a rigid form to the creations of their imaginations, 
one by an unrelenting definiteness of outline, the other 
by a dogmatic precision of word and thought. Both 
feel the inevitability of the ultimate emergence of that 
which by its being shall have overcome the torments of 
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the purgatorial present : one in Supermen whom the 
Life-Force shall create in Its pursuit of omnipotence 
and omniscience, the other in Jerusalem, the Emanation 
of the Giant Albion. And both have this insight, this 
precision, this faith, by virtue of that which is the same 
in them beneath all the differences of their idiosyncratic 
self-frustrations : that is, by virtue of their unreason- 
ing acceptance of their deepest birth-knowledge, their 
innocent loyalty to their anarchical aspirations, their 
daemonic desires. 

Therein is their strength. 

In Shaw this strength is not evident in the acknow- 
ledgments within his prefaces but in the knowledge 
within his plays. Beneath the intellectual surfaces of 
his art is still that whose free flow those surfaces impede. 
His art is both self-consciously sociological and unself- 
consciously autobiographical: but so far as it is 
sociological it is never an earnest evasion of per- 
sonal perplexities as are the universal panaceas of 
Tolstoi or Wells, and so far as it is autobiographical it 
is never a cry of pain wrung from him by subjective 
storm and stress as are Strindberg’s plays and D. H. 
Lawrence’s earlier novels : it is always a communicable 
expression of his discovery of himself and of others, a 
concrete form born of his contemplation of Life. It is 
significant that this form is always dramatic : even to 
speak in his own person he dramatized himself. This 
is inevitable : for only in a context of living persons, clad 
in their own idiosyncracies, circumstanced by their own 
time and place, impinged upon by the self-assertion of 
those round them, was it possible for him to express 
those unstateable apprehensions which lay beneath the 
facets of intellectual statement. But it is not in the 
mere fact that he created fictitious beings in relations 
with other fictitious beings that his unself-conscious 
knowledge is evident, but in the nature of some of those 
created beings : among them are those who are them- 
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selves moved by the motive which moved their creator 
to create them. They are Yea-sayers. They are 
heroes: and though neither their passions nor their 
deeds are Homeric, they are heroic in the Homeric 
sense that their passions are their strength and their 
deeds their fulfilment. 

Eugene is the Hero as Poet. He overcame Love. 

His only power was the twin faculty of knowing and 
telling, the faculty by which the old Rembrandt, decrepit 
and idiotic, could still with a few living strokes show 
himself to himself as a laughing imbecilic old man. 
But it was not through his faculty of telling that Eugene 
overcame : in its power he might talk to himself for ever 
for the world to overhear him, but it could not save 
him from suffering the bathos of his passion’s fulfilment : 
it could only impel him, like Shakespeare, to bewail 
love's vanity in song. It was through his faculty of 
knowing that he overcame : in its power he grew aware 
of the real Morell, the real Candida, and then the real 
Eugene, till, with this secret knowledge in his heart, 
he A ae there was nothing left to do but to flee into 
the night. He felt the first stirrings of this self-know- 
ledge when the woman he loved offered him all he asked 
for : at that moment he knew that to seize that moment 
was to lose it for ever, that to shun it was to make it 
immortal. It was a knowledge which bereft him even 
of the power of telling, for it could not be told, and left 
him only the power of a prayer whose answer was that 
power. But he had not yet overcome: he was only 
happy : ‘‘ I am the happiest of men. I desire nothing 
but her happiness.’’ It was when she denied him even 
the happiness of living for her happiness that he over- 
came. At that moment she stripped him even of hope 
and left him naked and in his right mind : at that moment 
he was forced by necessity to become aware of that pas- 
sion, latent beneath all his attitudes : and at that moment 
he knew that that passion was not love. It was a pas- 
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sion which consumed his love without destroying it, as 
another man’s lust might be consumed by love : it was 
a passion which annealed his power of knowing and his 
power of telling into a power of being and a power of 
doing through which he might more intensely be ful- 
filled. Like Ellie, he was beyond heartbreak ; unlike 
her, he was not heartbroken: like Barbara, he knew 
there were larger loves and diviner dreams than the 
fireside ones: like Shotover, he might stand on his 
bridge in a typhoon facing hardship, danger, horror 
and death, yet feel the life in him more intensely. For 
he felt the strength wherein he was sufficient to himself : 
he felt there was nothing he could not do because he 
wanted nothing: he knew that he must out into the 
night and do what must be done. 

Czesar is the Hero as Conqueror. He overcame 
Hate. 

Czesar was not heroic because he was conqueror of 
the World: he did not conquer it : he only helped the 
World-Will, as Julian did, to cast itself into another 
Historic-Form. He was heroic because he knew life 
as it is and dared to live it : he was heroic because he 
was what he was : he was heroic because he was Cesar. 
The life lived round him was as alien to him as that of 
Rosscullen was to Keegan, yet he accepted men and 
events without resentment and, by accepting, conquered 
them. By accepting his own nature Eugene overcame 
love : by accepting the nature of others Czesar overcame 
hate. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than that he should 
give his life for his friends ’’—that is neighbour-love. 
But Czesar did not love : he did not give his life for his 
friends : he had none. Those who were for him, as 
Cleopatra was, he overcame with confidences and the 
kindness of a Christian : those who were against him, 
as Theodotus was, he overcame with clemency and the 
cunning of a Greek. ‘‘ Myself do I offer unto my love, 
and my neighbour as myself ’’—that is neighbour-hate. 
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But Czesar did not hate. He knew Rufo to bea warrior 
who would kill his enemy as a dog kills a cat, so he 
made him governor of Egypt : he knew Apollodorus to 
be one with wit and imagination enough to live without 
doing, so he left the Art of Egypt in his charge: he 
knew Britannus to be one who only as Czesar’s slave 
had found real freedom, so him he retained in servitude : 
he knew Cleopatra to be a woman, so he promised her 
Mark Antony. Thus, he did not do unto others as he 
would that they should do unto him : he did unto others 
as they would that he should do unto them. Knowing 
the world, without hope or despair he accepted the 
world and impelled it along the way of the world, though 
he knew that that way was not Ceesar’s : without love, 
without hate, he was the servant of men, yet, knowing 
_men and being Cezesar, he was their master. 

Undershaft is the Hero as Mystic. He overcame 
Morality. 

His self-made millions, his self-made morality, and 
his self-made gospel were but forms expressive of the 
-non-moral will by which he was possessed. His career 
was a necessary creation of an order out of circumstantial 
chance : his morality was a generalized description of 
his habits after he had formed them : his belief in Money 
and Gunpowder was a symbolic expression in terms of 
two conventions of the civilization round him of that of 
which his career and conduct were organic growths. 
He did not overcome morality by being immoral any 
more than Saxmundham overcame immorality by being 
moral : morality is a shackle of desire, and a maniac is 
not restored to sanity by changing his chains. When 
he overcame morality he overcame immorality too, and 
he overcame both by a self-assertion which was an 
assertion of something more. In his youth he had been 
a step-dancing Dionysos earning pennies in public-house 
parlours, though when he had ceased to dance he had 
denied Dionysos to moralize and starve. But one day 
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he realized that if it was wrong to kill it was wrong 
to live, that even the pseudo-security of a civilized man 
is secured at the price of slaughter ; and having had no 
schooling and no relations he was not tame nor did he 
suffer from docility or good taste, so that that day he 
swore a self-asserting oath : ‘‘ Thou shalt starve ere I 
starve,’’ was that oath, and with that oath he became 
free and great. By asserting his will to exist he asserted 
his will to murder : by asserting his desire to survive he 
asserted his desire to conquer: by asserting his 
passion to live he asserted his passion to live more 
abundantly : by asserting his personal freedom he 
asserted his loyalty to that which was greater than him. — 
Dionysos had ascended, and Dionysos was Undershaft, 
and Undershaft Dionysos. 

Joan is the Hero as Saint. She overcame Religion. 

She was not a saint because she was religious, nor 
was she holy because she was good. She was a saint 
because she was sane: she was holy because she was 
whole. | Those who condemned her were fearful : 
D’Estivet feared blasphemy: Le Maitre feared 
heresy : Cauchon feared damnation. She had no fear, 
not even of God. If they prayed they prayed for 
guidance away from what they feared : her prayers were 
her desires to desire when she felt her desire on the 
wane. Even at her trial she alone was spontaneous. 
All the others suffered from a self-imposed pseudo- 
sanity : they were religious: she was not. D’Estivet 
was a Canon of the Chapter of Bayeux: Le Maitre 
was a Dominican monk: Cauchon was the Bishop of 
Beauvais : they were all learned and earnest members 
of the Church Militant so that their loyalty was not to 
their Creator but to their Church : it was only by a self- 
protecting self-deception that they identified the two. 
To them God and the Church were concepts, myths of 
the mind on which they lived parasitically : to her God 
was her intensest experience, and the Church a place 
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of beauty and calm where she found inspiration and rest. 
Their knowledge of God was a thought-out knowledge 
of His nature ; their counsel of wisdom a hierarchy of 
scholars and saints: her knowledge of God was her 
certainty of her own nature, power, and task; her 
counsel of voices the projection of the life-need of her 
day. Thus her saintliness did not reside in her tem- 
perance, gentleness, goodness, meekness, long-suffer- 
ing, or any of the fruits of the Spirit. She had no 
virtues, Only virtue, and that virtue was courage. It 
was not self-conscious, self-cultured courage, but the 
inevitable courage of one growing straight from the 
source of her life : it was the courage of acceptance as 
opposed to the cowardice of denial : it was the courage 
of being one being and daring and doing as opposed to 
the cowardice of being all beings, daring nothing, and 
wondering why. 

Don Juan is the Hero as Philosopher. He over- 
came Reason. 

He was three selves: a Spanish fifteenth-century 
libertine self: an English twentieth-century revolu- 
tionary self: a timeless, bodiless, philosophic self mid- 
way between heaven and hell. In all three selves 
he overcame reason. As a libertine he overcame the 
reason of romance : as a revolutionary he overcame the 
reason of freedom: as a philosopher he overcame the 
reason of thought. And in each case he overcame 
reason not through argument but through knowledge. 
The Devil’s cult of beauty and love was rationally 
unassailable, and had all the evidence of Art to support 
it: Juan’s talking did not refute it : he just knew that 
enjoyment isn’t joy. Tanner’s ideal of personal in- 
tegrity was sound sense and damnably seductive : Ann 
did not destroy it with talk: she just stirred in him a 
passion which prevailed in spite of his ideal. The 
Devil’s cosmic pessimism was quite unbreakable word- 
weaving knit together by scientific facts : Juan’s speechi- 
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fying did not break through it : he only stated his know- 
ledge that the purpose of the Universe is not dimen- 
sional and temporal but passionate by insisting that 
Life’s incessant aspiration is to intenser life. [his 
order of knowledge the Devil could not understand for 
he used his brain as a pleasure-giving plaything while 
Juan used his as an instrument of a mystical am. When 
the Devil thought he just uncoiled thoughts in circular 
catenations : when Juan thought his thoughts were not 
logical but organic for he thought with his whole being 
as Rodin’s Penseur thinks with his toes. If the Devil 
had been a savage and had made a discovery he might 
have discovered that three threes make nine: if Juan © 
had been a savage he might have discovered that by ~ 
creating a nought three threes might make something 
more. In consequence the Devil could not appreciate 
Juan’s passion for contemplation. Io him contem- 
plation was an inactive static absorption: he felt that 
an everlasting state of contemplation would be an 
everlasting bore. But, to Juan, as to the Ancients, 
contemplation was dynamic, not static, and joyful, not 
dull: to him it was Life’s infinite growth into deeper 
self knowledge : it was an unending discovery and an 
unceasing conquest : it was the only absolute action : 
it was the one indestructible deed. 

All these five heroes reveal the strength of Bernard 
Shaw, but the fifth also betrays his sterility. . 

Don Juan the Lover betrays Shaw’s betrayal of 
Love. : 

When Eugene overcame love it was that love where- 
by one being will sacrifice his integrity to another : 
when Czesar overcame hate it was that hate whereby 
one being will sacrifice another’s integrity to his own. 
But there is another love and another hate : there is that 
love which is the deep delight of one being in another 
being because that other being is: there is that hate 
which is a living being’s rejection without malice of all 
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that is alien to spinning his web of creation. Don Juan 
does not know this love, for he does not delight in living 
beings, only in Life: Don Juan does not know this 
hate, for he does not live, he only thinks. To him, love 
is, at its lowest the mere pleasure of a moment, at its 
highest an experiment of the Life-Force to produce the 
_ just man made perfect. ‘lo Shaw it is this—and more. 
_ He knows that to a man as man love may be a con- 
summating ecstasy whereby he who has said, “‘ I think, 
therefore I am,’’ may say instead, ‘‘ I am, therefore I 
_ think ’’ : he knows that to a woman as woman love may 
be the shuddering disgust of Eve. But Mrs. George 
knows all this—and more. That in Mrs. George which 
is more than woman knows the ecstasy: ‘* When you 
loved me I gave you the whole sun and stars to play 
with. I gave you eternity in a single moment, strength 
of the mountains in one clasp of your arms, and the 
volume of all the seas in one impulse of your souls” : 
that in Mrs. George which is only woman knows the 
disgust : “ You are happier in that than I am ; for when 
I do for men what you did for me, | have no thanks and 
no blessing : I am their prey ; and there is no rest from 
-their loving and no mercy from their loathing ’’: but 
that in Mrs. George which is just a human being knows 
that which is more joyful than ecstasy and without dis- 
gust: ‘“‘ The thing one wants most has nothing to do 
with marriage at all. | Perhaps Anthony here has a 
glimmering of it. Eh, Anthony? ’’—“ Christian Fel- 
lowship ? ’’—‘** You call it that, do you? ’’ That, what- 
ever it may be called, is that which Shaw cannot acknow- 
ledge : he knows that there is a Fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, but he cannot acknowledge a Fellowship of the 
Life-Force. Like Undershaft, his best friend is only 
his bravest enemy who keeps him up to the mark : like 
_- Keegan, he is not at home in the world because he is a 
stranger among strangers there: like Czesar, he has 
found men and cities, but no other Shaw, no air native to 
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him, no man kindred to him, none who can do his day’s 
deed, and think his night’s thought. 

Don Juan the Revolutionist betrays Shaw’s betrayal 
of Courage. 

Like others who have planned Utopias and proved 
that nothing is necessary for their realization but that 
Man shall effectively will them, he was forced to face 
the fact that Man does not effectively will them and will 
not till he becomes Superman. To him, therefore, the 
only revolution which could be effective would be one 
whereby Man might become Superman. The Revolu- 
tion he chose instead was Socialism. Socialism may be 
brotherhood on principle, and then its appeal is moral 
or it may be equality on principle, and then its appeal is 
rational : in either case it is a device to attain universal 
economic security. Shaw’s Socialism was neither ; and, 
though it too appealed to the lust for security, he 
intended it to do more: it was an attempt to infest 
men’s minds with ideas appropriate to facilitating an 
economic readjustment from which might emerge those 
who could effectively will. But it did not do more ; for, 
despite the sanity of his motive, his method was futile, 
as it followed from his refusal to acknowledge the essen- 
tial difference between Superman and Man—that Super- 
man has courage and Man has not. Superman can will 
as a tree wills : Man ‘can only determine. Superman, 
when he wills, does what Life desires, because he is 
Life: he is alive, unbroken in spirit, and is therefore — 
courageous. Man, when he only determines, tells Life 
what to do and thus kills it: he is dead, broken in spirit, 
and is therefore afraid. This courage of a living person 
living spontaneously is itself ability to will : inability to 
will is that fear a dead person has of living of which | 
Socialism for the sake of security is a self-defensive 
cloak. Had Shaw accepted this acknowledgment a 
revolution tending to an economic readjustment would 
have then been irrelevant; for, most men being 
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cowards, it must come to pass by means of an ideological 
manipulation which can only construct a_ system, 
whereas to him the need would then have been for a 
web of creative relationships provided by living persons 
living whole, wherein alone cowards might become 
courageous and the dead come to life. His thought-out 
canonized Saint herself betrays this denial: ‘‘ O God, 
that madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready 
to receive Thy saints ? How long, O Lord, how long ?’’ 
But his living Joan knew that it is not for the saints to 
have the earth made ready to receive them, but that it 
is for them to conquer it. 

Don Juan the Evolutionist betrays Shaw’s betrayal 
of Life. | 

Don Juan defines Life as that Force which for ever 
strives to attain to greater power of self-contemplation. 
But to him this is not knowledge : it is only a statement, 
and knowledge cannot be stated, only expressed. To 
Shaw it is more : it is knowledge concealed by the state- 
ment which records it: the knowledge is his own ex- 
perience of his own aspiration : the statement is a meta- 
biological definition. And though the statement bears 
only that relation to his aspiration that a man’s theolo- 
gical statements bear to the experience he calls God, it 
is yet significant because it gives a twist to Evolutionary 
doctrine which is symptomatic of a twist of Shaw’s 
aspiration itself. This twist can be revealed by com- 
parison and contrast with Nietzsche. Both have that 
great longing which is a great contempt and both use 
prevalent biological ideas to express it : to Shaw Evolu- 
tion is the path to Godhead, and to Nietzsche Man 1s 
a bridge to the Superman. But here similarity ceases. 
To Shaw Godhead is omniscience and omnipotence : to 
Nietzsche it is innocence. To Shaw the Superman 1s 
an Ancient who aspires to become Force without Form : 
to Nietzsche the Superman is a Child. Shaw’s Ancient 
seeks a heaven where contemplation shall be his only 
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joy : Nietzsche’s Child seeks nothing but to stand as 
man upon the natural earth and be a man with men. But 
there is a still deeper difference. Shaw sees a moment 
only as a point on an infinite straight line, and imagines 
the only Life Eternal to be Everlasting Life; but 
Nietzsche, knowing otherwise, cancelled the Dogma of 
the Superman by the equal and opposite Dogma of the 
Eternal Return so that every moment's living should be 
Eternal Life. It is that which is presupposed by this 
last distinction which erupts into Shaw’s evolutionary 
theology as the Dogma of Life’s incessant aspiration to 
self-contemplation, and which is further evidenced by 
that side-tracking of his own aspiration whereby he has 
come to aspire to an abstraction. For this is his last 
betrayal—that he is in love with Life but only interested 
in living beings, when Life doesn’t exist while living 
beings do. Life is but an intellectual distillation which 
can only be thought about : living beings can be seen 
and heard and touched and can be known. So Shaw’s 
love for the Life-to-come is a barren love ; for he knows 
no procreative passion for a Man-to-be and delights in 
no Man-that-is. This is his sterility. Because in him 
this passion is perverted he has betrayed Courage : 
because he is without this delight he has betrayed 
Love : because he has betrayed both he has denied that 
creative living that is born of the Love that is Courage 
and the Courage that is Love. He has denied creation 
for contemplation: he has denied living for thought. 
But it is creation, not contemplation, which is an unend- 
ing discovery and an unceasing conquest : it is living, 
not thought, which is the only absolute action and the 
one indestructible deed. 
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STIPER STONES 


By Martin Gilkes 


_ My uncle was annoyed with the book which he was 


reading. He cast it from him across the room. 
“The man’s a fool,” he observed succinctly. 
“Why?’”’ T asked. ‘‘ What has he done now? ”’ 
The book was a new one on the Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire, and I knew, when he took it up, that he would 
not agree with it for long. My uncle is something of an 


| antiquary himself, and besides, he had some acquaint- 


ance with the author of the book. 

‘’ The man’s a fool,’’ he repeated. ‘“‘ He is talking 
of the Stiperstones, and has gone to all the trouble 
in the world to find a derivation. Why, the thing is 
so simple!’’ Stiperstones stands over Snailbeach 


_ Mine : you can almost see it from my uncle’s windows. 


The whole flat top is thickly littered with great 


‘boulders, a curious outcrop of grey stone. 


m yes, I’ said: "There are ‘the: stones’ alright, 
but why ‘stiper’? It doesn’t seem to me so easy.” 

‘‘ Oh, yes, it is,’’ replied my uncle airily. ‘ Easier 
than that book makes out. They are stepping 

“But,’’ I objected, ‘‘they are too irregularly 
placed. They lie about all over the place.”’ 

‘“That’s the whole point. I could tell you the 


story,’’ he added, and waited with an expectant air. 


I closed my book with a sigh. ‘‘ Do tell me,’’ I 
said, and resigned myself to listen. 

“The Devil,’’ began my uncle (like all other pious 
people, he glories in the misadventures of the Devil: 
it is a favourite theme of his) “‘ The Devil,’’ he 
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repeated, ‘‘ once had a grudge against the town of 
Shrewsbury, which is, as any boy will tell you, the 
fairest town in England. It was so beautiful, in fact, 
that the Devil determined to destroy it. He col- 
lected a vast bag of stones and set out from his home 
in Wales to find it. (If you ask why from Wales, I 
shouldn’t think of telling you.) 

‘‘ Now, they say in Shrewsbury that nothing can 
be done in Wales without their knowing it almost on 
the instant that it happens; which, I think is not far 
from the truth. For that very night it was all over 
the town that the Devil was coming out of Wales, and 
as they feared the Devil in Shrewsbury in those days, 
all the inhabitants were in a pretty stir. They met in 
private and they met in Council, but they could think 
of no way to save their town. At last they were 
reduced to sitting in a body on the Welsh Bridge, fear- 
fully watching the road from Wales. Then, at the 
eleventh hour, by one of those miracles that have lost 
the trick of happening now, there bobbed up in the 
market-place a cobbler from his shop in Mardol, 
round the corner. He stood upon a barrel (for he was 
a little man), and swore by all the boots which the 
men of Shewsbury wore that, if they would leave the 
matter in his hands, he would save the town. And, 
though they did not like to be beholden to a man of so 
low a trade (for they were high-minded in Shrewsbury . 
then, as now), they let him go. 

‘" The Devil by this time was growing very tired of 
his walk. _He had come a long way, and had no idea 
how much farther Shrewsbury might be. He had 
just reached the summit of the hill we’re talking of 
when he saw the cobbler staggering under the weight 
of a heavy sack. Since he started out, the Devil had © 
hardly met a single soul, and was, to tell the truth, 
heartily sick of his own company : besides, the bag 
of stones was becoming intolerably heavy. So he set 
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it down, and the cobbler doing likewise with his sack. 

‘’“ Well met, sir,’ says the Devil, smooth and 
polished as a Pershore plum. ‘ And wherefrom might 
you be.’ 

‘“ “Why, from Shrewsbury,’ replied the cobbler ; 
‘and a hard way it is.’ 

“Is that so?’ said the Devil uneasily. ‘Is it 
_a rough road or a long road that you mean?’ 

‘“ “ Both,’ answered the cobbler, shaking his head 
(and with every word he shook the Devil’s courage 
down into his boots), ‘a rough and a long road. For 
you see this sack? ’Tis full of boots that I have worn 
out, since I started from Shrewsbury a week ago. I 
am taking them with me,’ he added, simply, ‘to sell 
te the good folks of Cardigan.’ 

‘“Vhe Devil had heard enough. Not a step fur- 
ther would he go: Shrewsbury town could look after 
itself (as, indeed, it has to this day): and as he spoke 
he fell into a passion—headlong (for ever since he was 
_ thrown out of Heaven he has always fallen in that 
way). He kicked at his bag of stones and scattered 
them over the flat top of the hill; and there they lie 
-to this very day, as you will find, if you take the 
trouble to walk up and look.’’ 

‘‘ But,’’ I objected, “‘ why stepping stones? I 
have seen them, and they are too big for any man to 
step upon.’’ 

‘“ But not too big for the Devil. They are the 
stones on which the Devil stepped. When his pas- 
sion cooled and he began to think about going home, 
he found himself in the middle of an archipelago of 
stones. Whichever way he went, he was forced to 
step on them.’’ 

‘“ He must have found his journey home very diffi- 
enit.. 1 said. 

‘‘ More: than difficult,’’ replied my uncle, with 
satisfaction, ‘‘ perfectly diabolical, I should imagine.’’ 
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Ropert Hittyer: A New Poet.—I know of no 
greater, no more single and unalloyed pleasure, than the 
discovery of the true creative gift in a writer hitherto 
unknown. Not that I would claim Mr. Robert Hillyer 
as my discovery. My attention was called to his work 
by Mr. Herbert Palmer six months ago ; and since then 
a short but sympathetic review has appeared in The 
Times Literary Supplement. And long before that Mr. 
Arthur Machen, who contributes a preface to “ The 
Halt in the Garden,” had caught the authentic note. 
{am by no means the first. I will endeavour to atone for 
my lack of seniority by attempting more closely to 
describe the specific quality of Mr. Hillyer’s poetry. 

First let it be said—for only one deeply familiar with 
the work of Edwin Arlington Robinson could possibly 
surmise it from his work—that Mr. Hillyer is an Amert- 
can. Stranger still—the first strangeness being not that 
Mr. Hillyer should be an American and a poet, but an 
American and a poet of this particular kind—I have 
learned that he conducts a class in poetry at Harvard 
University. Harvard is fortunate. 

Nir. Hillyer beiongs to the English traditicn. No 
one who had encountered his poems anonymously 
would find any evidence of the fact that he was 
American. Nothing in his subject matter suggests his 
country of origin: he is subjective and lyrical, his - 
moods and thoughts universal, his technique traditional. 

But the voice is individual. In his poems—Mr. 
Hillyer has published only two small books, one eight 
years ago (“Sonnets and Other Poems”: Harvard 
University Press, 1917), and one recently—we unmis- 
takably hear a different note from any sounded by his 
contemporary poets in England or America. In his 
first book it was timid and hesitating, though the formal 
perfection of his work, at once sedulous and sensitive, 
was in itself distinctive. It revealed a loving and patient 
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apprenticeship served in that temple of the poetic 
science—Shakespeare’s Sonnets. In these days ot reso- 
lute originality imitation is summarily rejected as a path 
to poetic mastery ; yet perhaps Mr. Hillyer gave the 
first indication of a real originality by holding himself 
aloof from the modern fashion, and setting himself to 
learn his craft in the subtlest of the schools. We find 
him copying the most intricate and original of Shake- 
spearian cadences, and copying them so openly and so 
well, with such discrimination in his attempts, that the 
sequence of Shakespearian sonnets with which Mr. 
Hillyer commenced poet, is rich not only with promise 
of future poetic achievement, but with unexpected actual 
poetic pleasures for the connoisseur. 

In his second, which is his last, book (“The Halt in 
the Garden”: Elkin Matthews, 3s. 6d. net) we recog- 
nize an achieved poetic individuality. Mr. Hillyer has 
something of his own to say, and—wonders of wonders 
—he is able to say it. Yet how shall we define, how 
even describe, this personal nuance of feeling and vision 
which we recognize? ‘The poems are, above all else, 
thrilled with a sense of other-worldliness, with an aware- 
- ness of something beyond the visible reality, of which 
the visible reality is the garment and the symbol. There 
comes to the poet the moment when he sees that the 
things which are, are because they are poised into being 
by some invisible hand. The sense defies all utterance 
save its own, which is poetry. ‘This is the true, the 
fruitful, mysticism. As Wittgenstein says: “ Not how 
the universe is, but that it is, is the mystical.” It 1s not 
a feeling, it is not a thought: rather a sudden and 
beautiful, serene yet almost agonized, perception that 
reality trembles on the brink of nothingness : an aston- 
ished recognition that the wonder of things is simply that 
they are—sustained by a hidden power in the precarious 
and surpassing loveliness of mere identity. 

The coming of such a vision is sudden, its passing 
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swift: it is as though for a moment the poet’s soul 
were itself precariously maintained on the brink of not- 
being, poised on that verge where alone the extremity 
of being may be found. His consciousness is as the 
waters of the pool which was troubled by the angel’s 
wing. Can he remember what it was he saw, what it 
was he knew? Can he express it? It is not easy to 
recollect this “‘ emotion ” in tranquillity, as Wordsworth 
urged. Wordsworth himself more often than not 
asserted that the moment had been, when he should 
have made us share the moment : described, not made 
us feel, its wonder and significance. For the poet of 
this vision the danger lies on either hand: on the one, 
the mere assertion that such a state of mind existed, 
on the other a dogmatic interpretation of his experience. 
He has to steer between the Scylla of autobiography 
and the Charybdis of theology : and yet, whilst refusing 
false definition, he must not be vague. No wonder that 
success comes seldom. The more remarkable, there- 
fore, that Mr. Hillyer should—in my opinion at least— 
have achieved it, by the use of a delicate yet transparent 
symbolism. 


THE.GARDEN ON THE MOORS. 


The Swordsman of the Quiet Gate 
Is pacing at his wonted post, 
Wherefore no wind can agitate 

The pond that holds the lily’s ghost; 
Wherefore the fountain flashing high 
Its spear of fire against the sky, 

The green pavilion and is host 
Assured to us until we die. 


When we would sleep, we turn away 
Sure of reunion after sleep, 

Knowing the crystal slopes of day 
Await the shepherds and their sheep. 
We hold in store our last embrace 

For our awaking in this place, 

Sure of the vigil One will keep 
Whose voice we know not, nor his face. 
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If for an instant he would drowse 

And sleep should put his dream to flight, 
Our leaves would scatter from his boughs, 
Our garden wither in the blight ; 

The sphere of happiness we share 
Float up the morning’s winding stair, 
To burst, a bubble of delight, 

Casting its colours down the air. 


The reason for his patient guard 

We cannot guess; we only know 
The roadway is austere and hard 
Where his mild feet go to and fro. 
We only know that where we are 
We need no earthly calendar, 

But drift with shining hours that flow 
From star to sun and sun to star. 

One complete poem is more worth for revealing a 
poet’s quality than a host of snippets. There you can 
savour and assess Mr. Hillyer’s true gifts—the com- 
bination of precariousness in the mood and firmness in 
the expression. That is but to say he is a poet.— 
J. M. Murry. 


Tue Pure in Heart.—It was eight months since 
our last visit to the little South Indian hill town, so 
that it was disappointing that the rain should have 
poured down steadily during the few days we were 
spending there. | But towards the evening of our 
second day it cleared up a little, and we hurried out. 
The whole world was dripping; too wet for a walk 
over the downs or by jungle paths; so we wandered 
down the steep hill to the bazaar, to Mr. Framjee’s 
shop, where you can buy odds and ends of everything 
that anybody could possibly want, just as in a village 
general shop at home. Mr. Framjee remembered us ; 
he got out his box of silks; the soft, check-patterned 
squares that the men of those parts wear on their heads ; 
the long, scarf-like veils that the women use. We 
made our purchases, and were turning to go, when he 
stopped me. 
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“If you are not in a hurry,” he said (he speaks 
quite beautiful English), “ will you sit down tor a 
minute or two? [here is an old man in the bazaar 
who wants to speak to you.” 

I sat down again. ‘ What old man? ”’ I asked, much 
puzzled. 

“Tt is the old shoemaker in the bazaar. I have 
sent for him; he will be here in a minute. He says 
you bought a pair of native shoes from him when you 
were here, last year, I think?” 

I vaguely remembered having done so, in the course 
of a hurried dash round the bazaar in search of any 
local produce that would do to send home for Christ- 
mas presents. 

“Well, he says he charged you Rs. 4/8. But after 
you had gone he remembered that the proper price 
of those shoes was Rs. 3/8. So he asked where you 
were living, and when he could get somebody to look 
after his shop, he went to that house to give you that 
rupee. But you had already gone away. So then he 
came to me, and he said, if you came back I must call 
him, so that he could give it back. Because he knows 
that everyone who comes here comes to my shop. He 
has been very anxious ; every week he has come, asking 
if you had not come yet, so that he might give you that 
rupee.” 

I felt quite unhappy. “I wish he hadn’t worried 
about it,’ I said. ‘‘I thought the shoes were quite 
worth the money.” 

“That is what I told him,” said Mr. Framjee. “I 
said: “ You are a very poor man, and to you a rupee 
is a great deal of money. But what is one rupee more 
or less to such people? And those who are not satis- 
fied do not buy.’ But he said it was not the proper price 
for those shoes.” 

The crowded little shop grew suddenly dark; the 
shoemaker had arrived, and was pausing in the low 
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doorway, blocking the light, as he shuffled off his shoes 
before coming in. He was an old man, a Mohamme- 
dan, bent and wrinkled; but his eyes were young 
with the luminous innocence of one for whom the unt- 
verse holds no uncertainties. I daresay in an English 
village people would have said he looked “ soft’; in 
Benares they would probably have said that he had 
seen God. His crooked, trembling fingers were care- 
fully untying an intricate knot in the corner of his 
ragged shirt ; he took out a solitary rupee, and handed 
it to me. 

I didn’t know what to do, what to say. What can 
you do or say when you suddenly find yourself con- 
fronted with one who is spiritually your superior, and 
whose singleness of heart is such that he is quite 
unaware that it is so? At last, rather wildly, I handed 
it back with some more money, and told him that I 
wanted to buy another pair of his shoes. And, fortu- 
nately, it turned out that this was quite a happy idea. 
The old man shuffled away again to his shop to fetch 
them ; joyously, with the care-free air of one who has 
long been weighed down with the burden of some heavy 
- sin, and then at last has felt it fall from him. 

I turned to Mr. Framjee, wondering. “ Are all the 
people up here as honest as all that?” I asked. For 
this was the first seller of goods that I had come across 
in India who did not regard a buyer, quite sincerely, 
as his lawful prey. 

He waved his hands in a conscious, deprecating way. 
“Ah, no,” he said. And then, in the confidential tone 
of one child of darkness addressing another, he went 
on: ‘“ But, you see, that old man—he is very religious. 
He says that God does not permit that a man should 
- take more than the true price.” a 

He spoke apologetically, as if he felt that it was 
rather a weak and foolish attitude. But I noticed that 
he and the other people in his shop (they were all 
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Hindus of sorts) were very gentle with the old man, 
and treated him with a kind of affectionate respect.— 
M. Roxinson. 


DoLcE FAR NIENTE.—Lord Leverhulme is dead. [| 
can hear the audible sigh of relief that has arisen from 
the Gambia in the North to the Congo in the South. 
For the negro hates to be driven. He believes in his 
birthright of enjoyment. Not even for a concern that 
carries a capital of twenty million pounds sterling will 
he consent to a resumption of those dreadful old slave 
days. He has definitely rejected the shackles and the 
whip. 

This 3 is not an insult to the memory of a departed 
Peer. It happens only to bea facet of the truth. The 
West African negro has felt for a considerable period 
that a sword was hanging over his head, and hanging 
by the frailest of hairs. | He now expresses the hope 
that Lord Leverhulme’s successors may so modify their 
late leader's prostanea as still to grant him time and 
space to breathe 

The traveller notices this love of leisure even as far 
away from tropical shores as France. It begins with 
the Latin race, increases with the Moors, develops still 
further with the Arabs, and reaches its glorious apogee 
with the Negroes. Modern culture, it is realised, how- 
ever much it may increase efficiency, does not make for 
happiness. 

And the black man hungers after happiness more than 
the white man strives after wealth and power ! 

Take Portugal. I once spent a wonderful week at 
Lisbon. | When I look back now I realise (without 
shame !) that I did nothing during seven delectable days 
and nights. I lounged. I gossiped. I drank— 
Madeira wine. And I smoked—cigarettes. Or take 
Spain. There was an even more marvellous month at 
Cadiz. Strikes at Barcelona—the Spaniard’s rhythmic 
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revolt against hard work !—delayed my steamer over 
thirty days. So I idled the golden hours away with 
Oh, Hades, 
The ladies 
Of that beautiful city called Cadiz! 

In either Lisbon or Cadiz one does not begin work 
until well toward the hour of noon. And about half- 
past-three of the early evening one lolls homewards or 
into the cafés. How the energetic Englishman, pass- 
ing through these countries like a nervously wobbling 
arrow on the way to some indefinite target, fumes and 
frets at.‘‘ the insufferably lazy and dirty Dago!’’ 

But if the Latin idles, how much more so does the 
pukka Negro on his own home-soil! Sunlight and 
warmth and music enfold the traveller like a garment. 
Into his veins creeps the nostalgia of primitive things 
—man’s age-old yearning toward the great Mother 
Earth from whose womb he sprang. He realizes with 
amazement that ‘‘ compliance ’’ is the real law of con- 
tentment—that languor can alone accept, and that 
masterfulness may never demand! He learns that to 
exhale is more difficult than to absorb. 

I ought to know. These words are being written in 
Nigeria : the colony which Lord Leverhulme promised 
(or threatened?) should soon be converted into an 
immense congeries of Ports Sunlight. It is Sunday. 
I have earned a morning’s repose, just because I have 
devoted six full days to the purchase, preparation and 
shipment of palm-oil and palm-kernels. 

But the leisurely manner in which my work has been 
done would have driven the late Viscount to distraction. 
His first words when he landed here, a brief two months 
ago (how tenuous is one’s hold on life, even if one’s 
banking-account does run into seven figures !) were 
these : ‘‘ Tell me! How far does my beach extend? 
Is that place mine? And that? And that?”’ 

To-day Lord Leverhulme owns his six feet by three 
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feet of common earth, with the best and the worst of us ! 

Meanwhile the African owns happiness! Nor will 
he lightly let it go! 

I repeat—it is Sunday. There was a tornado in the 
night—a glorious combat of the elements, in pitch-black 
darkness, that thrilled right down to the soul. The 
rain thundered by in wild torrents ; and the lurid flashes 
of lightning revealed a world of nothing but water. It 
seemed a miniature deluge. But so insatiable is 
Africa’s sun-drenched soil that this morning Nature 
smiles as serenely as any well-nourished child. There 
is greenness everywhere—only lit by globules of liquid 

old! 
. And silence . . . ! A peace that invites and cajoles 
like the music of unseen nightingales—a mysterious 
touch of joy at the heart that leaves the soul supremely 
quiescent and content. 

Let us pass into the road, through the garden abloom 
with bougainvillea, jasmine, hibiscus, rose and forest- 
glory. Yonder lies the village. . . . By leaning the 
ear one may hear the staccato bark of a dog, and a low 
hum like that of some drowsy hive. Within half a 
mile of my tiny bungalow dwell twenty thousand black 
folk. Yet their lives are so simple and quiet, their 
‘‘ quarters ’’ are so spacious and isolated, and their 
demands from Nature are so modest, that no village in © 
England could equal Onitsha’s expansive areas for 
sleepiness and silence. . 

This is Life’s secret—acceptance! Acceptance! 
We are doing wrong to humanity in dragging the 
African so impetuously from his roots. He is not 
chasing after us with wildly waving arms, demanding a 
share in our ‘‘ Culture.”’ Not a bit of it! Why 
should he want something that is alien to his nature? 
Has he not a culture of his own—a culture that makes 
him both gentle and courteous and kind? | 

In efficiency, energy and zeal he may be centuries 
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behind us. But in many other aspects of life he is 
leagues ahead! Leagues! He has found the still 
waters : and he has learned how to “‘ lie down in green 
pastures.’ 

Courteous and contented children are these Africans 
among whom I[ dwell—never grousing, never grizzling 
—but taking the rough with the smooth, and showing 
_ their happiness the while in song and dance and game. 

That Europe and America can learn from Africa may 
seem laughable. But they can. And, meanwhile, the 
Negro from the Gambia in the north to the Congo in 
the south breathes again. A very definite menace has 
been removed. He is glad, almost without knowing 
why. 

‘‘Soapy Bill ’’ is no more !—the nick-name that he 
uses without disrespect but always with a blink of dis- 
approval. Lord Leverhulme is dead !—J. M. Sruarrt- 
YOUNG. 


THe Marvetious History or St. BerNarD.—St. 
Bernard de Menthon, patron saint of Alpine travellers, 
is the subject of a mystery play which Sir Barry Jack- 
“son is presenting at the Kingsway Theatre. It is an 
unusual and exceptionally beautiful entertainment. The 
original author was probably one of the monks who 

first lived in the hospice on the Alps founded by St. 
- Bernard ; but his name is unknown and no copy of his 
work has been found. The fifteenth-century version is 
extant, however, and is in the possession of descendants 
of the de Menthon family. This manuscript was 
revised and adapted by M. Henri Gheon, and his ver- 
sion has been translated by Sir Barry Jackson. By 
these steps this old French mystery play has reached 
the contemporary English stage, and it shows few signs 
of wear and tear in its long journey vid the fifteenth 
century and over the bridge of translation into another 
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Acted by a band of professional players under the 
direction of an artist-producer (Mr. A. E. Filmer), with 
costumes and settings designed by Mr. Paul Shelving, 
this show at the Kingsway is doubtless very different 
to that given by contemporary villagers in Savoy, still 
less like that which was acted by the villagers of cen- 
turies ago. Yet if some of the essential naivété of the 
original has been overlaid, the legend itself, with its 
quaint mixture of superstition and piety, of earth and 
heaven and hell, remains intact ; and it is presented with 
a sincerity that discounts a good deal of sophistication. 
To those who would prefer less art and more artless- 
ness, it must be answered that in the first place the 
religious beliefs of which this play is an expression have 
been lost by us, and therefore conscious art has to take 
the place of unquestioning faith. In the second place, 
although it would be easy to gather an enthusiastic 
company of Quinces, Snugs, Bottoms, Flutes, and 
Starvelings to act and produce ‘‘ St. Bernard,’’ the 
result, though it would probably bear a closer resem- 
blance to a fifteenth-century performance, would not be 
likely to fill a West-End theatre. 

The play is, of course, similar in construction to our 
English mystery plays and the modern German Expres- 
sionist drama. ‘There are many changes of scene, but 
the Fool, who comes before the curtain to implore the 
kind attention of the audience, also apologizes for the 
deficiencies of the stage scenery. Like the Elizabethan 
audiences, we are allowed and supposed to use our 
imagination, and the action of the play is not held up 
for the carpenter to build up and demolish unsatisfactory 
substitutes for the real thing. The curtain rises on a 
setting which remains substantially the same throughout 
the play, the only concession to modern invention being 
the changes of lighting. 

On one side, the Fool points out, is the Castle of de 
Menthon, with young Bernard’s room open to our view. 
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This is just a little house on rollers, which is pushed 
on and off as required. On the other side, says the 
Fool, is a mountain, on the summit of which is a statue 
of Jupiter. ‘‘ The statue is more formidable than it 
appears,’’ he adds, pointing to the scenic mountain, 
which, like the castle, can be pushed on and off the 
stage in a moment. In the centre is the entrance to 
the monastery of Aosta ; and perched above the monas- 
tery is Heaven, concealed by a golden curtain, which 
is withdrawn whenever the Virgin Mary, or St. Gabriel, 
or St. Nicholas wish to counsel Bernard. For the rest, 
says the Fool, you are to picture to yourself the beauti- 
ful country of Savoy, with its pleasant fields and valleys, 
and the snow-clad Alps towering into the sky. Then, 
clapping his hands, he calls for Satan to take his place. 
There is a rumble of thunder, the lights go out, the 
mountain is pushed on, and we hear Satan complaining 
to four attendant demons that he is hungry, that he 
wants his toll of one pilgrim out of every ten who pass 
the statue of Jupiter on the way to Rome. 

Even while Satan is complaining of the dearth of 
pilgrims, there is a sound of chanting in the distance, and 
a band of ten pilgrims come singing through the audi- 
torium on to the stage. As they pass the mountain the 
tenth one is seized by the four demons. ‘The rest fly 
for their lives until they reach the monastery of Aosta. 
They beg the aged prior to go and exorcise these devils 
from the mountain. He tells them that he is too old, 
but that he will pray that someone may be sent to do 
this holy work. As he kneels in prayer, the golden 
curtain is withdrawn, discovering the Virgin Mary and 
the two saints. St. Gabriel tells the prior that his 
prayer will be granted. St. Gabriel, in his jewelled 
robes, leaning out of a blue and gold and silver Heaven 
to speak to the white-robed prior, makes an exquisite 
stage-picture. The Castle of de Menthon is next 
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pushed on, and we then witness the return of Bernard 
irom Paris. 

There is no point in continuing this précis. 1 have 
gone so far with it in order to give some idea of the 
way in which this play has been produced. ‘The rest of 
it may be told more briefly. Bernard’s return from 
Paris is the signal for preparations for his marriage. He 
is at first unwilling to marry, because he believes that 
God has called him, but he gives way to the pleadings 
of his parents and his own love for his betrothed. On 
the eve of his wedding he prays for guidance. Demons 
try to prevent him from praying, but even as they are in 
the middle of their work, the golden curtains are with- 
drawn from Heaven, and St. Nicholas drives them 
away and leads Bernard to Aosta. He becomes prior 
to the monastery. When the nine pilgrims return from 
Rome, and call at his monastery to ask if the road pass- 
ing the statue is freed from devils, he takes the place 
of the tenth, who was seized on their journey to Rome. 
This time, of course, Satan is foiled and is driven 
howling away. 

To the habitual playgoer this beautiful production 
may be recommended as a change from the ordinary 
run of things. But it is more important that it may be — 
recommended to all those many people who do not 
usually go to the theatre. The formal settings of Mr. 
Shelving, the picturesque costumes, the story, “‘ the. 
singing, and the gold,’’ compose a living religious pic- 
ture that no one should miss seeing. As there are 
thirty or more speaking parts I mention no names, but 
clap my hands with the rest of the audience in general 
applause of the players.—JoHn SHAND. 
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In the National Portrait Gallery, among the portraits 
of female Victorian celebrities, from George Eliot to 
Harriet Martineau, is the drawing of a lovely face—a 
wild woodland gleam amid the rigours of high serious- 
ness. You look and look; looking is enough, but it 
brings no word. _ For there is singularly little to be 
said about that face. Its charm lies in some exquisite 
perfection of ordinariness, which belies the emphasis of 
adjectives. This loveliness is immune from the caprice 
of fashion, unruffled by the breath of any Zeitgeist. 
Were it met to-morrow, or a hundred years hence, it 
would be recognized straightway for what it was; as 
someone met it more than a hundred years ago, and fell 
in love, and found the perfect phrase. 

For this is Charles Lamb’s Fanny Kelly, of Drury 
Lane and “‘ the divine plain face ’’ ; and this is, as near 
as may be, the face as it was when its glimpses haunted 
him at his desk in East India House. ‘There is nothing 
on the drawing to tell you that it is veritably she ; in 
her company of female celebrities she has taken on a 
protective colouring and become Frances Maria Kelly 
(1790-1882). The drawing was taken in 1822, when 
she was thirty-two. Three years before, Charles Lamb 
had proposed to her and been rejected. She lived to be 
‘ninety-two, and never married. 

The story is no secret ; yet not so familiar that it will 
not bear retelling. It contains, | fancy, more of the 
elusive essence of Charles Lamb than any other single 
episode of that well-mastered life. 
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When Charles Lamb’s admiration of Fanny Kelly 
first began there is no saying. She was on the stage of 
Drury Tone at seven years old ; at eleven she was play- 
ing Prince Arthur to Mrs. Siddons’s Constance, and 
feeling the great actress's tears (real tears !) drop warm 
upon her neck. The first sign made by Charles Lamb 
was in 1813, in his first dramatic criticism in a news- 
paper, Hunt’s Examiner, in an essay in which he con- 
trasted the old acting and the new, of course to the 
advantage of the old. The new school was tainted with 
the vice of playing to the audience, not the play : but 
there was one bright exception :— 


‘*T am sure that the very absence of this fault in Miss 
Kelly and her judicious attention to her part, with little 
or no reference to the spectators, is one cause why her 
varied excellencies, though they are beginning to be per- 
ceived, have yet found their way more slowly to the appro- 
bation of the public than they have deserved.”’ 


Probably at this ttme—when Fanny was _ twenty- 
three and Lamb thirty-eight—was written the poetic 
version of the same sentiment which appeared in the 
Works of 1818 as a sonnet :— 


To Miss KB-ty. 
You are not, Kelly, of the common strain, 
That stoop their pride and female honour down 
To please that many-headed beast, the town, 
And vend their lavish smiles and tricks for gain; 
By fortune thrown amid the actor’s train, 
You keep your native dignity of thought; 
The plaudits that attend you come unsought, 
As tributes due unto your natural vein. 
Your tears have passion in them, and a grace 
Of genuine freshness, which our hearts avow; 
Your smiles are winds whose ways we cannot trace, 
That vanish and return we know not how— 
And please the better from a pensive face 
And thoughtful eye, and a reflecting bow. 


Soon after 1813, I imagine, they became acquainted. 
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For, though it is not till October, 1817, that her name 
appears in his letters, the habit of talking to her in the 
green-room is evidently of old standing. ‘‘ Have you ’”’ 
(he writes to the Kenneys in France) ‘‘ any plays and 
green-rooms, and Fanny Kellys to chat to?’”’ A little 
later (in February, 1818) he writes to Wordsworth as 
though his admiration for Fanny Kelly were familiar to 
his friends, with a confession of ‘‘ the darling thoughts 
all his own ’’ that might occupy his mind at his ledgers, 
were it not for the interruptions of ‘‘ a set of amateurs 
of the Belles Lettres—a faint memory of some pas- 
sage in a Book—or the tone of an absent friend’s voice 
—a snatch of Miss Burrell’s singing—a gleam of Fanny 
Kelly’s divine plain face.’’ 

In December, 1818, he published an anonymous note 
in the Examiner complaining that Miss Kelly was not 
in the new comedy at Drury Lane: he had seen her 
sitting among the spectators. What was the reason? 
Was there a cabal against her among the managers? I 
fancy that this little note was ‘‘ inspired,’’ and that it 
was with Charles Lamb that Fanny Kelly was sitting 
in the theatre. Next month, January, 1819, he pub- 
lished the following unsigned comparison of Fanny 
Kelly with her famous predecessor :— 


‘Mrs. Jordan’s was the carelessness of a child... 
she seemed one whom care could not come near... . 
Hence, if we had more unmixed pleasure from her per- 
formances, we had perhaps less sympathy with them than 
with those of her successor. The latter lady’s is the joy of 
a freed spirit, escaping from care, as a bird that has been 
limed: her smiles, if I may use the expression, seem 
saved out of the fire, relics which a good and innocent 
heart had snatched up as most portable; her contents are 
visitors, not inmates; she can lay them by altogether, and 
when she does so I am not sure that she is not greatest. . . 

‘* I do not know whether I am not speaking it to her 
honour, that she does not succeed in what are called fine 
lady parts. Our friend C. once observed that no man of 
genius ever figured as a gentleman.” 
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In this the personal preoccupation is manifest. Lamb 
is not merely considering Fanny Kelly as an actress ; 
but he is evidently bent on separating the woman from 
the actress to the uttermost, driving, indeed, with all 
his delicate strength, a wedge between them. Fanny 
Kelly’s function, for him, is to be herself. When her 
part permits it he is satisfied; when it does not he is 
malcontent. 

By July he is still further advanced in admiration, 
and goes one further in his criticism. | He writes on 
Fanny Kelly’s appearance in Brome’s Jovial Crew :-— 


‘* The Princess of Mumpers was she that played Rachel. 
Her gabbling, lachrymose petitions ; her tones such as we 
have heard by the side of old woods when an irresistible 
face has come peeping on one on a sudden: with the full 
black locks , and a voice—how shall we describe it?—a 
voice that was by nature meant to convey nothing but 
truth and goodness, but warped by circumstance into an 
assurance that she is telling usa lie . . . her jeers, which 
we had rather stand, than be caressed by other ladies’ 
compliments, a summer’s day long—her face, with a wild 
out-of-doors grace upon it. ... No less than the 
‘ Beggar Maid’ whom ‘ King Cophetua wooed.’ ’”’ 

“* * What a lass that were,’ said a stranger who sate 
beside us, speaking of Miss Kelly as Rachel, ‘to goa 
gipseying through the world with!’ ”’ 


Charles Lamb’s stranger, without a doubt, bore the 
same name as he. Nothing more near to a proposal of 
marriage ever did, nor ever could, masquerade as a 
dramatic criticism. As far as man could he had pre- | 
pared the way: it remained only for him to take the 
plunge in propria persona. Another fortnight, and it 
was done. On July 20th he wrote to Fanny Kelly :— 


Dear Miss Kelly,—We had the pleasure, pain I might 
better call it, of seeing you last night in the new Play. It 
was a most consummate piece of Acting, but what a task 
for you to undergo! at a time when your heart is sore from 
real sorrow ! It has given rise to a train of thinking, which 
I cannot suppress. 

Would to God you were released from this way of life; 
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that you could bring your mind to consent to share your 
lot with us, and throw off for ever the whole burden of 
your Profession. I neither expect nor wish you to take 
notice of this which I am writing in your present over- 
occupied & hurried state.—But to think of it at your 
leisure, I have quite income enough, if that were all, 
to justify for me making such a proposal, with what I 
may call even a handsome provision for my survivor. 
What you possess of your own would naturally be appro- 
priated to those, for whose sakes chiefly you have made 
such sacrifices. I am not so foolish as not to know that 
I am a most unworthy match for such a one as you, but 
you have for years been a principal object in my mind. In 
many a sweet assumed character I have learned to love 
you, but simply as F. M. Kelly I love you better than them 
all. Can you quit these shadows of existence, & come 
& be a reality to us? Can you leave off harassing your- 
self to please a thankless multitude, who know nothing 
of you, & begin at last to live to yourself & your friends. 

As plainly & frankly as I have seen you give or refuse 
assent in some feigned scene, so frankly do me the justice 
to answer me. It is impossible I should feel injured or 
aggrieved by your telling me at once, that the proposal 
does not suit you. It is impossible that I should ever 
think of molesting you with idle importunity and perse- 
cution after your mind once fairly spoken—but happier, 
far happier, could I have leave to hope a time might come, 
when our friends might be your friends, our interests 
yours; our book-knowledge, if in that inconsiderable par- 
ticular we have any advantage, might impart something 
to you, which you would every day have it in your power 
ten thousand fold to repay by the added cheerfulness and 
joy which you could not fail to bring as a dowry into 
whatever family should have the honor and happiness of 
receiving you, the most welcome accession that could be 
made to it. 

In haste, but with entire respect and deepest affection, 
I subscribe myself 

C. Lams. 


Prompt indeed came the reply :— 


Henrietta St., July 20, 1819. 
An early & deeply-rooted attachment has fixed my heart 
on one from whom no worldly prospect can well induce 
me to withdraw it but while I thus frankly & decidedly 
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decline your proposal, believe me, I am not insensible to 
the high honour which the preference of such a mind as 
yours confers upon me—let me, however, hope that all 
thought upon this subject will end with this letter, & that 
you will henceforth encourage no sentiment towards me 
than esteem in my private character and a continuance of 
that approbation of my humble talents which you have 
already expressed so much & so often to my advantage 
and gratification. 
Believe me I feel proud to acknowledge myself 
Your obliged friend 
F. M. Ke ty. 


It is almost a model of the common form of the period : 
‘* How to decline an offer of Marriage.’’ I wonder 
whether the myriad lovely ladies who made use of it 
—'‘‘ Let me, however, hope that all thought upon this 
subject will end, etc.’’—really expected, or really 
desired, that their commands should be obeyed. If they 
did, women have changed in a hundred years; for I 
am told, on excellent authority, that the women of 
to-day find no little pleasure in the knowledge that they 
are the objects of a secret and fruitless passion. 

Lamb, however, played the game according to the 
rules ; and characteristically went one better. Still on 
the same day, July 2oth, he replied :— 

Dear Miss Kelly,—Your injunctions shall be obeyed to 
attttle. I feel myself in a lackadaisical no-how-ish kind of 
a humour. I believe it is the rain, or something. I had 
thought to have written seriously, but I fancy I succeed 
best in epistles of mere fun; puns & that nonsense. You | 
will be good friends with us, will you not? let what has 
past ‘* break no bones ’’ between us.* You will not refuse 


us them next time we send for them? 
Yours very truly, 
cs 


Do you observe the delicacy of not signing my full 
name? 

N.B.—Do not paste that last letter of mine into your 
Book. 


* This is a punning reference to the little bone discs which 
were given to the ‘‘ dead-heads,’’ 
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I would give much to know precisely how Fanny 
Kelly felt on receiving that. Was she hurt? Or sad? 
Or did she merely feel that there was no accounting for 
Charles Lamb? And what did she feel when, a fort- 
night later, she read the epilogue to this little love-story 
in print in the Examiner? Charles Lamb wrote of her 
performance in The Hypocrite :— 


Miss Kelly is not quite at home in Charlotte; she is 
too good for such parts. Her cue is to be natural; she 
cannot put on the modes of artificial life, and play the 
coquet as it is expected to be played. There is a frankness 
in her tones which defeats her purposes ... She is in 
truth not framed to tease or torment even in jest, but to 
utter a hearty Yes or No; to yield or refuse assent with 
a noble sincerity. We have not the pleasure of being 
acquainted with her, but we have been told she carries 
the same cordial manners into private life. 


That was the end of Lamb’s brief career as a dramatic 
critic. Since every one of his newspaper criticisms was 
concerned with Fanny Kelly, and since they end 
promptly with his proposal and rejection, we may con- 
clude not only that he originally embraced the career for 
_ the sole purpose of singing Fanny Kelly’s praises, but 
that, perhaps unconsciously, it was to him a means of 
preparing the way to his offer of marriage. In fact, it 
was Charles Lamb’s peculiar method of courtship. 
Once he was refused the courtship ceased. 

But it is not easy to get a real glimpse of Fanny Kelly 
through Charles Lamb’s rose-coloured spectacles. One 
feels that here for once his good-humoured and whim- 
sical faculty for seeing things as they are had failed 
him a little. There is that in the tone of a part of his 
truly charming letter of proposal which makes me sus- 
pect that he had misconceived the situation, by imputing 
to Fanny Kelly herself his own sense that the theatre 
was a bondage (and a little even of a degradation) to 
her. That was what Lamb felt ; the feeling peeps out 
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plainly in his criticisms. And, no doubt, Fanny Kelly 
herself in conversation lent substance to Lamb’s eager 
imagination. Artists of all kinds are prone to talk to the 
admiring and sympathetic listener of the burden of their 
lives ; but it does not mean they want to change them. 
Lamb would have understood this well enough of any 
other person ; but of Fanny Kelly he was only too will- 
ing to believe that she felt herself as a caged bird behind 
the footlights—a fine spirit, like Ariel, waiting for the 
word of freedom. 

How Lamb was inclined to romanticize Fanny Kelly 
appears plainly from his story of “‘ Barbara S ; 
which was avowedly based on an incident of Fanny’s 
childhood. In that story, you may remember, the little 
actress Barbara, aged eleven, goes to draw her weekly 
half-guinea, on which her family wholly depended. By 
mistake the Treasurer pops into her hand a _ whole 
guinea. Not till she reaches the first landing of the 
stairs does she notice it; the struggle in her mind 
whether to return or no carries her to the second. Then 
virtue triumphs, and she returns. In her old age Fanny 
Kelly told the true story, and told it extraordinarily 
well—better, I think, than Lamb had done. At least, 
I find nothing in Lamb’s story so moving and so real as 
the anxious question put to little Fanny as she returns 
from the pay-box by a grown woman of the company : 

"Is it full pay, my dear? *’ ‘That is the real accent of 
behind the scenes in the old days. | 

The true story, as Fanny Kelly told it in 1875, was 
of a mistake between a one-pound and a two-pound 
note ; and the two-pound given her had been torn and 
joined again with a thick strip of gummed paper. 


‘* Now observe (she wrote) in what small matters Fanny 
and Barbara were to a marked degree different characters. 
Barbara, at eleven years of age, was some time. before 
she felt the different size of a guinea to a half-guinea, 
held tight in her hand, I, at nine years old, was not so 
untaught, or innocent, I was a woman of the world. 
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took nothing for granted. I had a deep respect for Mr. 
Peake, but the join might have disfigured the note—- 
destroyed its currency; and it was my business to see all 
safe. So I carefully opened it.”’ 


There is a sub-acid flavour in the comment : ‘‘ I was 
a woman of the world.’’ Probably, all through her 
friendship with Charles Lamb she was a little more of 
the woman of the world than he wanted to, or did, 
believe. In her later life she confessed that the reason 
why she did not accept his proposal was her fear of the 
strain of madness in the family. Perhaps, also, £600 a 
year was rather less in her eyes than it was in his: for 
when she retired from the stage in 1835, she retired 
with a competence of £13,000. To be sure, she lost it 
not long after, by building a small theatre, where she 
opened an academy of dramatic art, which failed. The 
theatre is now the Royalty in Dean Street. 

Fanny Kelly was assuredly none the worse for being 
‘a woman of the world ’’ : it was her business to be. 
In her face one discovers a sense of realities; it is a 
frank and open face, but not a dreamer’s ; the charm is 

open and above-board, the charm of a charming friend. 
_ And a friend of the Lambs she remained. The next 
year Mary Lamb was teaching her Latin; and it was 
then, I imagine, that little Mary Novello, who was also 
being taught Latin by Mary Lamb in Lamb’s rooms 
in Russell Street, ‘‘ saw a lady come in who appeared to 
her strikingly intellectual-looking, and still young : she 
was surprised, therefore, to hear the lady say, in the 
course of conversation, ‘Oh, as for me, my dear Miss 
Lamb, I’m nothing now but a stocking-mending old 
woman.’ It was Fanny Kelly. Mary Novello records 
having seen her twice again—once, elegantly dressed, 
drinking porter out of a tankard with Charles and Mary 
Lamb on a bench before an inn near Enfield, and, for 
the last time, when the Lambs were dead and gone, 
during the rehearsals of the famous performance of 
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‘The Merry Wives’ which Dickens arranged in 
1848. Fanny Kelly was coaching the company of 
amateurs, Mary Novello—then Mary Cowden Clarke 
—among them. ‘‘ Keep your eyes on the people in the 
upper row of boxes, my dear,’’ said Fanny. ‘‘ Then 
your under eyelids will save you from the glare of the 
footlights.’” Good, sound professional advice, no 
doubt ; but Charles Lamb’s shade may have winced a 
little to hear it. 


Wasting 
THE glistening rain-drops lie among the leaves 
Of red and tender rose shoots, and the sun 
Sleeps warmly on the swelling plums and pears, 
All waiting for the ripening days to pass, 
Until one comes 
When they can drop with heavy certainty 
Upon the fruitful ground from whence they came. 


I know, I know, how hard it is to leave, 

Like biting into stone, these common things ; 
No more to see the shapes of winter trees, 

Or trembling shadows on the sunburnt wall, 
Or smell the smell of every growing day. 


Joan ARDEN. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By John Middleton Murry 


PROLOGUE. 


Tue life of Jesus of Nazareth with which this narrative is con- 
cerned commences with his baptism, at about the age of thirty, 
by John the Baptist. Of his life before that critical moment 
we know nothing save what, his own words tell us, and what 
we may confidently deduce from them. 

What we can thus establish or confidently conjecture con- 
cerning the birth, the childhood and the early manhood of Jesus 
is little enough ; but it is of deep importance. 

While he taught in the Temple in the last days before his 
arrest and crucifixion he put to his people this pregnant 
question :— 

** How can the Scribes say that the Messiah is David’s son? 
For David himself, speaking in the Holy Spirit, said :— 

The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, 

Until I make thine enemies a footstool for thy feet.’’ 

David himself calls him ‘‘ Lord.’’ Then how can he be his 
son? ’? 
_ Thus it is established, by Jesus’ own words, that he was not 
descended of David’s line; and it follows inexorably that the 
accounts of Jesus’ descent and birth in the gospels of Matthew 
and Luke are pious, have the beauty not of truth but of legend. 
The birth in the manger at Bethlehem, the Star in the East, the 
visit of the Wise Men, are devoid of all historical reality. 
These wonderful things did not happen. What did happen 
was more wonderful. 

To Joseph, a carpenter in the village of Nazareth in Galilee, 
and his wife Mary, a son was born. It is unlikely that there 
was anything extraordinary about him; men of commanding 
genius are seldom extraordinary children. His mother saw 
nothing very extraordinary in him: for she never believed in 
him. His father is an utterly shadowy figure; he is not even 
mentioned in the earliest Gospel of Mark; and it is even pos- 
sible that the report that he was a carpenter may have been 
deduced from the fact that Jesus had been one. However that 
may be, it is evident that Joseph the father had passed out of 
Jesus’ life at an early age. Probably he died while Jesus was 
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a baby. We must conceive Jesus, during most of his child- 
hood, as a fatherless little boy. He had four brothers, James 
and Joses and Judas and Simon, and at least two sisters. In 
what place he came among them, we cannot say; but it is more 
probable that he was among the youngest than among the 
eldest. 

Though from his baptism onwards until his death there was 
a complete severance between Jesus and his family, it would 
be inhuman to conclude that the incompatibility reached back 
to his childhood. He may have been a lonely, certainly he was 
not an unhappy, little boy; he played, like any other little boy, 
at dances and funerals in the market-place; and he watched, 
with a curious and wondering eye, the small doings of a poor 
household—the setting: of dough to rise, the close sweeping of 
the floor for a lost shilling, the patching of a coat so thread- 
bare that the piece of new cloth tore the old away. His mother 
must have been poor to a degree. In his after-life Jesus could 
pick out a poor widow from a crowd, and know as by instinct 
that the halfpenny she dropped into the Temple money-box 
was all she had. 

In the material sense, and in that sense alone, the childhood 
of Jesus was meagre. He knew what it was to go hungry; 
and we may suppose that the thin sustenance of his early days 
was in part the cause of the two contradictory characteristics 
of his manhood—his power of physical endurance and his con- 
stitutional frailty. For many weeks after his baptism he 
starved in the desert, for many months of his ‘‘ ministry ’’ he 
lived the hard life of a fugitive, and all was well; yet on the 
Cross he died within six hours, whereas the ordinary criminal 
frequently endured for two days. Much, incredibly much, of 
his final weakness must have been due to the incessant and 
ever increasing demands made by his spirit on his body; but 
yet not all. A fundamental frailty there was, and it probably. 
came from the rigours of his childhood. 

Nevertheless, it was a full and happy childhood, and some- 
thing more than these, or any, epithets can convey. Jesus’ 
childhood was of the utmost significance to him. He thought 
of it in later years, as an age of completeness, and he felt that 
his life as a little boy had been fuller and truer than his life 
as a man, and that in growing up he had lost something in- 
finitely precious that it was worth the whole world to regain. 
For that something he found many names: sometimes he called — 
it the Kingdom of God, sometimes Life itself. It was a con- 
dition of security, of spontaneity, of freedom from all doubt 
and division. He never forgot it. 

So he grew up to be a carpenter, doubtless a good one; for 
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there is an instinctive completeness about the later man which 
makes us imagine him a good man of his hands+-but delicate 
hands. He had learned the Law and the Prophets; none of 
the Scribes and Pharisees knew the Scriptures as he did, with 
the same easy creative mastery. He felt that he knew, and 
he did know, the authentic voice of God from among the 
many voices of his prophets. But against that adamantine 
Law, and the thousand rigid and trifling interpretations of the 
Tradition, he rebelled. If that was religion, he would have 
none of it. 

Of his time of rebellion we know absolutely nothing. What 
happened to him in the fateful years between twenty and 
thirty is hidden from us; we only know that he became what 
he was—the profoundest teacher, the bravest hero, the most 
loving man, that this world has ever known. What happened 
to make him this we shall imagine according to our conception 
of how the greatest men are made. One or two things we 
may say for certain. He plunged into the world: direct, first- 
hand experience of life, and more than village life, speaks in 
all his sayings. He suffered: he was bound to suffer. No 
man learns infinite love save through the infinite of suffering. 
And a third thing which is certain is that he sinned. No man 
was ever less of a humbug than Jesus. When he went out to 
be baptized by John, he went out to be baptized for ‘‘ the 
remission of his sins.’’ He was the last man on earth to seek 
such a baptism had he not been conscious of sin. No man 
despised mere ritual and empty ceremony more profoundly 
. than he. He was baptized for his sins because he had sinned. 

But sin is a vague word. The sins of a great man are not 
as the sins of a little one; and the most grievous sin of a sensi- 
tive man would be imperceptible to a callous conscience. Jesus’ 
sins were the sins of a man of supreme spiritual genius, who 
knew and taught that the outward act was less significant 
than the inward attitude. To such a man an inward despair 
concerning the existence of God would be far more terrible 
than any lawless living in which the inward despair should 
find its utterance. 

It would be foolish to speculate further on the nature of 
Jesus’ sin. Enough that in his own conviction he had sinned ; 
and that on the news of the appearance of John, preaching the 
imminent end of the world and a baptism for the remission 
of sins, he went down from Nazareth to a desert place by the 
side of the Jordan to be baptized by him. He was then about 
thirty years old. At that age and in that place, Jesus first 
enters the pages of history. With his baptism by John our 
real knowledge of him begins. 
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CHAPTER I. 


JOHN THE Baptist. 


THE Palestine of Jesus’ manhood was in a condition of spiri- 
tual tension caused by the ineluctable advance of the Roman 
power. Against the dominion of the Greek Seleucids, two 
hundred years before, the Jewish nation, led by John Macca- 
baeus, had victoriously asserted its independence and integrity. 
But now the intermittent aggressions of the Seleucids had 
given way to the slow and steady pressure of mightier Rome. 
Galilee was indeed still ruled, as a kind of native State, by 
a Grecized son of Herod the Great; but Judea, and the holy 
city of Jerusalem, had now fallen under the direct control of a 
Roman procurator. The vision of an Israel triumphant in this 
world was fading fast. 

The more vehemently were the thoughts of the pious Jew— 
and few Jews in Palestine were not, in some way or other, pious 
—turned towards the expectation of a miracle. It was half- 
spiritual, half material. Something dim and majestic and 
terrible and glorious would happen: God’s vicegerent, the 
Messiah, would come with power, at his coming the world 
would end, a new world would begin with God himself for 
King. Thus God would deliver his chosen and confound their 
oppressors. 

The expectation, though intense, was vague. But out of 
the mists of prophecy and foreboding certain things showed 
clear. The last words of the last of the prophets, Malachi, had 
been: ‘‘ Before the dawning of the great and terrible Day of the 
Eternal, I will send you the prophet Elijah.’’ Thus it was 
fixed that Elijah would be the forerunner of the superhuman 
and awful figure of the Messiah, who should come to judge 
all the world. 

But Elijah would come only after a period of chaos and 
tribulation. Such, at least, was Jesus’ own expectation 
expressed in the words: ‘‘ Elijah comes first to restore all 
things ’’—to restore them from the chaos in which they were 
plunged. But whether the time of chaos and tribulation was 
that which the Jews were then enduring or some more terrible 
condition which was to befall them—who could say? A voice 
of authority was needed to declare these things—the voice of 
a. prophet. 

A prophet appeared. One John came out of the desert to 
declare that the great and terrible Day was indeed at hand, 
and that the way to escape the Wrath of God was to be 
baptized as a sign that a man’s soul was cleansed from sin. 
John himself made no direct claim to be Elijah; but, if his 
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words are truly reported, a claim to be Elijah was implicit in 
his declaration that he was the immediate forerunner of a 
Mightier One, a fierce and terrible Judge. In any case, even of 
those who believed in John, only some held him to be Elijah : 
the others believed simply that he was a prophet. And, above 
all, Jesus, who certainly believed in John, did not believe that 
John was Elijah. He was to believe it afterwards, but much 
was to happen to him before that belief became possible, 
and necessary. | 

What Jesus went out to see in John the Baptist was a 
prophet. 

And he saw a prophet, and he heard him proclaim that the 
great and terrible day of the Eternal was at hand. A fierce, 
gaunt man, clad in a rough camel-skin, who ate no food but 
what the stony place would yield him—wild honey and locusts, 
vermin of the desert—spoke vehemently of the immediate 
Wrath, and the Mighty One to come. 

““ Whose fan is in his hand, and he shall winnow his 
threshing-floor, and gather his wheat into his garner, and burn 
the chaff in the unquenchable fire.’’ 

Yet that wrath and the judgment of that coming One might 
be escaped, by the baptism of remission of sins. Those who 
bore the mark of this new sacrament—for none had baptized 
a Jew before the coming of John—those who repented of their 
sins and were washed in the Jordan as a sign, as sheep go 
down to the stream and are washed and a new bright mark is 
set upon them by the shepherd—these should escape if their 
deeds were true to their mark of regeneration. These the 
coming One would spare. 

John said grimly : 

“A istronger than I comes after me, whose very sandal- 
thong I am not worthy to bend and unloose. I baptize you 
with water; but he will baptize you with fire.” 

The menace of that fiery trial struck fear into the hearts 
of some whose heads were proof against it. Pharisees, who 
believed that the roll of the prophets was long since closed, 
Sadducees, who scarcely believed in prophets at all, were 
among those who came out to see and remained to be terrified. 
Not many of either, for few of the Pharisees expected a new 
‘revelation, and few of the Sadducees desired one; but enough 
for John the Baptist to turn upon them with the withering 
words : 

‘‘ Offspring of vipers! Who gave you the hint to flee 
from the wrath to come? ”’ 

‘ Offspring of vipers!’ The name was to cling to them, 
and to be put into the mouth of Jesus himself, although hig 
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name for the Pharisees and his condemnation of them was 
other than John’s. John’s vision of them was his own, the 
vision of a desert anchorite who had seen the snakes gliding 
away before the oncoming fire. 

Yet John baptized them, with a fierce word of warning, mis- 

trustful of their repentance : 
_ “ Bring forth fruit worthy of repentance. And think not 
to say to yourselves: ‘ We have Abraham for our father.’ I 
tell you God can take these stones and make them sons of 
Abraham. Already the axe is laid to the root of the trees. 
Every tree which does not bear good fruit will be hewn down 
and burned.’’ 

But the Pharisees and Sadducees who obeyed the command 
of John to repent and be baptized were few. The Sadducees 
had made their peace with the world, and the Pharisees had 
made their peace with God. Were the Pharisees, who governed 
every act of their lives by the written and unwritten Law, to 
confess themselves sinners in need of repentance? They had 
dealt justly with God, they had pored over the books of his 
Law, they had squeezed the last drop of precept from them, in 
their agony to walk in his ways: therefore the wrath to come, 
if it came, would find them unafraid. They were righteous 
men. 

And in the deepest sense in which that uncongenial word 
** righteous ’’ has ever been used, the Pharisees were righteous 
men. They were not many—some six thousand in all the land 
—-a confraternity of servants of God, members of a strict and 
narrow Church, such as Christianity itself has produced, many 
times since then, and gloried in the creation; men who served 
the God they knew, in the way they knew. They dealt justly 
with their God, and expected justice from him. Doubtless they 
received it. For it was not the God whom they served who 
branded them for ever with the name of hypocrites. It was 
another God; and he, when they refused to repent at John the 
Baptist’s summons, had not yet been born. 

The sinners and the common folk, who knew that the wrath 
could not leave them unscathed; the tax-gatherers and soldiers 
who sold themselves to the alien power; the harlots who sold 
themselves to everybody—these obeyed John’s summons. The 
men and women who had something to repent of—these re- 
pented. And they asked what they were to do. They had 
repented, they had been baptized, they had saved themselves 
from the wrath, but what came next? 

John himself hardly knew. What came next, for him the 
prophet was the Mighty One and the Wrath and the End of 
all things. Against the glare of that impending consummation 
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all human action showed grotesque and irrelevant. And John’s 
own recorded words to his anxious converts have their tinge 
of futility. The taxgatherers said: ‘‘ What shall we do? ”’ 

He answered: ‘‘ Exact no more than is your due.”’ 

The soldiers said : ‘‘ What shall we do? ”’ 

He answered: ‘‘ Do not be tyrannous; do not arrest people 
on false charges; be content with your pay.”’ 

And to the common folk at large he said: ‘‘ Let the man 
with two shirts give one to him that has none; and the man 
who has food do likewise.’’ 

John could think of nothing better to say. His words struck 
lukewarm, or positively chill, on souls wrought to whiteheat 
by his vision of the end of all. He had need to be more than 
a prophet to have teaching adequate to such an apocalypse. In 
his words we still can hear, down the long whispering gallery 
of the centuries, the faltering voice of one who sees surely 
timeless things, but is uncertain in the world in time. When 
it came to the question what to do, during the sickening inter- 
space while the end was not yet, he had no more to say than 
the Pharisees themselves. To do them justice they would 
have said more than he: they would at least have said to the 
soldier and the tax-gatherer: ‘‘ Leave your hireling service.’’ 

But John had eyes not for things that are, but only for things 
to come: and even those he could not see. The Mightier One 
was among the sinners whom he baptized, but he did not 
recognize him. He was not the first, nor yet the last of 
prophets, to be dazzled by his own vision, and blink bewildered 
at the world that is. That one among his crowd of sinners 
should be the Mightier One than he,—that thought never 
entered his mind: for it was none other than the arduous, the 


all but unthinkable thought, that the timeless world and the 
world in time are one. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Baptism oF JESUS. 


IT was impossible that John should for one moment have con- 
ceived that the Mightier One was among the crowd that listened 
to him. Before we can approach towards an understanding 
of the true history of Jesus and his sublime achievement, we 
_must put absolutely out of our minds the Christian doctrine 
that Jesus was, in his own lifetime, the Messiah. Jesus came 
to believe that he would be, and he was such a man that after- 
generations found it possible, nay, necessary, to believe that 
he was. But all this was in the future. The real conviction 
that Jesus was the Messiah was only possible after he was 
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dead. And at the time when Jesus listened to John the Baptist 
the sublime thought was far from his own mind, and utterly 
inconceivable to another man’s. 

For the Messiah imagined in Jesus’ day was not, nor ever 
was to become, a living man among men. He was a transcen- 
dential and superhuman figure, at whose advent into the world 
the sun would be darkened and the heavens rolled up like a 
scroll. We have a glimpse of him in the book of Daniel, in the 
figure of ‘‘ one like unto a Son of Man,’’ and one still more 
vivid in the Book of Revelation. There the Messiah has been, 
so to speak, Christianized ; but essentially the Lamb of God in 
that book is the Messiah of the Jewish imagination in Jesus’ 
day. No living man could be the Messiah, for the Messiah did 
not belong to the order of humanity at all. Nor did Jesus 
ever come tc believe that he was the Messiah; but only that 
he was to become the Messiah. The thought that a living man 
should become the Messiah was terribly hard even for Jesus— 
for the ordinary Jew it was impossible—but that a living man 
should be the Messiah was simply unthinkable. 

Except we understand this, there is no understanding the 
life of Jesus. John the Baptist did not recognize and could 
not have recognized Jesus for the Messiah. Jesus was not 
what he was expecting ; he was not expecting a man at all, but 
an ineffable Presence, with whose advent would come also 
the End of all things. He looked for a sign, a sign of signs, 
far more intently than the Pharisees, for he knew the end was 
at hand and they did not. 

There was no sign. There was no voice from Heaven that 
John could hear, no cloud of glory that he might see, no dove 
descending that his eyes might follow. What happened to 
Jesus, as he came up out of the waters of Jordan, happened to 
him alone. 

‘* As he came up out of the river he saw the heavens parted 
above him and the Spirit descending like a dove towards him; 
and he heard a voice sounding out of the heavens and saying: 

““ “Thou are my beloved son: I have chosen thee.’ ”’ 
There were other versions of these words, of which one has 
been preferred to another by the Church of after-times for 
reasons which would have seemed incomprehensible to Jesus. 
For these words were his words, in which months afterwards 
he sought to tell the nearest of his disciples of the strange hap- | 
pening to his soul. He must have tried one way and yet 
another to communicate to them this incredible and simple 
pies At another time. the words he gave to the voice were 
these : 

““ Thou art my beloved son: this day have I begotten thee.’’ 
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These are not words which conflict one with another, and are 
therefore to be preferred one to another. They tell, with equal 
truth, of the same ineffable happening. In the former it was 
the beatitude, in the latter the completeness, of rebirth which 
Jesus strove to communicate. And surely he did communicate 
these things, and surely all were true. This happening was 
a sudden birth, yet an unutterably blissful thing: something 
that was not he descended swiftly and softly upon his soul, 
as it were a dove, and brooded upon it. There was suddenness, 
happiness, peace and joy—peace and joy not his own, yet not 
of another than himself, in something that he was and was not. 
In some one therefore; and in the later days he spoke of what 
he knew: ‘‘ There is more joy in Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth than over the ninety and nine which need not 
repentance. ’’ 

For he had come to be baptized by John as a sinner, among 
a crowd of sinners. He had come as more than a sinner, but as 
a sinner he had indeed come. Whatever this man was, he was 
the incarnation of honesty. He would have sought no baptism 
for the remission of sins, had he not been conscious of sin. 
He came out also to see and to hear a prophet; he would have 
seen him and heard him, but he would not have sought his 
baptism for no cause, and become one with the outward 
ritualists whom he so passionately contemned. In his later 
words, we hear beyond all doubt the voice of one who had 
known sin, and the consciousness of sin, and the joy in 
Heaven over the sinner that repenteth. 

What he knew that day, as he prayed on the bank of the 
Jordan, and the Spirit rested on his soul like a dove, and the 
voice echoed within him, was that he was the son of God. 
It is hard to approach those words with candour and sim- 
plicity: for the sceptic they are meaningless, for the believer 
they have acquired a meaning utterly remote from the actual 
experience of Jesus on that day. 

What he knew, on that day, with suddenness and peace and 
joy, was something about himself and something about God. 
That God existed this son of Israel had no doubt; but to 
believe that God exists and to Know God are things different by 
the whole breadth of heaven. Jesus had sought to know God; 
he had sought to recognize him by his voice in the books of 
‘Law and the Prophets. He had turned aside from this accent 
and clung to that. God was not in the earthquake nor the 
cloud nor the fire, but in the still small voice. ‘‘ I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice ’’; such was the voice he sought. And with 
what ardour and eagerness, with what exquisite discrimination 
he listened for it, those can judge who read the inspissated 
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and tortured chapters of Hosea out of which Jesus plucked 
that jewel. Long before he came down from Nazareth to 
Jordan he was a master of the Scriptures. So were the Phari- 
sees and the interpreters of the Law, the Scribes. But Jesus’ 
mastery of the Scriptures was of a totally different kind from 
theirs. It was a creative mastery. For in the Old Testament 
there is not one God, but many gods: from among them Jesus 
sought but one, one who should satisfy his own deep intuitive 
knowledge of what God must be—a God whom he could 
worship. 

Jesus was such a man that the God whom he could worship 
must be the God whom he could love. The second Isaiah also 
had been, in part, such a man. But Jesus was wholly such a 
man. Therefore he was a rebel against the tradition of his 
race. He was the true child of his great nation in that he 
believed in one God; he was a rebel against it in that the one 
God in whom he could or would believe was a God whom he 
could love. It was a Promethean act; of rebellion and crea- 
tion, and it changed the mind of man and the face of the world. 
There must have been the days, the years, when the rebellion 
against the tradition of his race, and against the Law itself, 
was a sheer nothingness: the time must have been when he 
had forsaken the stern and awful God and found none other 
to take his place, a dark and terrible time when the One was 
silent and inscrutable before his questioning, and he himself 
was simply alone, or with the memory only of the one voice 
which was lovely and ineffably sweet among thé many voices 
with which God had spoken of old. 

He went down to John the Baptist, to see and to hear a new 
prophet, and to be baptized for the remission of his sins. But 
John’s voice was the familiar voice of the stern and awful God ; 
he belonged to the old time, to the Law and the Prophets. He 
had not the knowledge of God which Jesus sought, and 
because he knew what he sought, already possessed. Jesus - 
made no mistake about John. In the after-months he spoke 
clearly concerning him: 

** Verily, I say unto you, Among men that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist : 
but he that is least in the kingdom of God is greater than he.’’ 

John belonged to the old order and the old knowledge: he 
was shut out from the new. 

This is not justice: but justice has no part in the mystery 
of creation. The new is born; and the old is cast away. John’s 
baptism, like the blood on the doorposts of Israel in Egypt, 
was only a refuge from the Wrath to come. The Kingdom of 
God that Jesus discovered and created was other than that. 
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And it was discovered and created on that day when Jesus 
was baptized by John and went up out of the water. Then 
Jesus knew that the God whom he had sought existed, and that 
he and the God whom he had sought were one. Yet more than 
one, two in an ineffable relation of unity, so complete and so 
peaceful, so far beyond all that the intellect could comprehend 
of union between two, that there was but one human relation 
that would not wholly betray the truth. Father and Son. The 
Son had found his Father, and the Father his Son. ‘‘ For this 
my son was dead and is alive: he was lost and is found.” 

In the Gospel of the Hebrews there is yet a third version 
of the voice which Jesus heard: it, no less than the others, is 
authentic. It reads: | 

‘* My Son, in all the prophets did I await thee, that thou 
mightest come and I might rest in thee, for thou art my rest.’’ 

None other than Jesus can have thought that thought or 
framed those words. The lonely God had longed for his son, 
for one who should know his secret heart, and pass beyond the 
terror and the lightning, the earthquake and the tempest, to 
the silence of the still small voice. All through the long his- 
tory of Israel had he waited, and now his son was born to him, 
born to him by a rebirth of the son’s own seeking, through 
a love which had followed the echoes of His voice through the 
prophets. The lonely God had heard their footsteps down the 
dread corridors as they came near, some so near that his 
longing heart would burst to speak a word, but none had 
passed the veil and the word had not been spoken. But now 
one had not faltered: his son was born, and the lonely God 
had rest. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hupert. Parry. By C. L. Graves. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 30s, net. 


“Parry was no specialist.” The foremost personality in modern music, 
this Liberal-minded Etonian held to his art what Mr. Dent calls the 
statesman’s attitude. He kept a diary of his varied experiences, whence 
the great length of this life. Mr. Graves is usually pedestrian—this work 
contains two profundities and some score of felicities—-and is rather free 
with the word “ great,” but is competent and generous. His summing-up 
of Parry’s character and writings is fairly detached. Parry was a “full 
man”: one comes more and more to like and admire him. With all 
his keenness and insight he was good (there is one act here of almost 
incredible kindness), and refreshingly optimistic (he thought Ibsen’s 
Hedda “almost too great a fiend to be believed in” !) and a genuine 
humanist. We are told in almost identical words on pages 75 and 109 that 
one Palairet was an Exeter man, an athlete and ‘‘ the father of twos famous 
cricketers’”’; again, on pages 155 and 381 all Parry opened Mr. Samuel’s eyes 
to in Bach; and on page 390 cannot make out if a speech is Parry’s or 
King KEdward’s. 


THE DiARy OF A COUNTRY PaRSON. Vol. 2. (1782-87.) Edited by John 
Beresford. (Oxford University Press.) 12s. 6d. net. 


This almost consecutive instalment of the Rev. James Woodforde’s diary 
is charmingly and unobstrusively edited. Its historical importance must 
not be overestimated: the main interests are in petty cash and com- 
missariat. It shows how remote and detached was life ina part—Weston 
Longeville, in Norfolk—not very remote. The huge purchasing power of 
money enriched the rural middle-classes; they could and did over- 
feed, and apparently suffered for it. One gains a real, if superficial, interest 
in the personalities. The Rev. James was a genial, commonplace, 
unintellectual, gently pious and kindly man; but it is rather depressing 
to realize how limited was his outlook. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Francis W. Hirst. (Mac- 
millan.) 25s, net. 

Mr. Hirst is usually readable and has notably acquired an American 
viewpoint; but this long book adds little to Randall and Muzzey, nor 
is it remarkable as biography, history, or, indeed, writing. He is con- 
troversial with the Hamiltonians, and the apologist’s heavy ironies are 
likely to bring on his hero the fate of Aristides. A good man Jefferson was, 
learned, the soundest statesman among them, able on many sides—even 
if we exclude architecture—but not creatively great. He had faults, of 
occasional high-handedness, and even intolerapce. Mr. Hirst is naively 
Whiggish (contrast his attitudes to Tom Paine and Washington!), and 
too often improves the occasion with humourless Monticellonics. His 
sketch of old Virginia under Fauquier is interesting, but might, by 
comparison with the later chapters, lead to an inference which (though 
not vindicating George III.) is faintly—Federalist. 


Wooprow WItson. By W. A. White. (Benn.) ars. net. 


This book is of a type, unfortunately becoming common in America, 
which combines crudity with sentimental digression. Mr. White is, we _ 
believe, conscientious and he aims at thoroughness; but we doubt if he 
gives a satisfactory portrait of Wilson. He lacks political or social 
judgment. There is much play of heredity and influences, especially of 
the Scotch and Irish strains in Wilson. We are given the human touch: 
little Tommy “ played like an overgrown pup with John Bellamy as the 
two fauns lolled in the piney woods breathing in the romance of Scott 
with the odour of balsam.’ Wilson’s cause was probably good; but why 
assume that ‘‘the Lord was voting the Liberal ticket’’? 


THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE REFORMATION : STUDIES IN SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY POLITICAL THOUGHT. By R. H. Murray, Litt.D. (Benn.) 
15s. net. 


Dr. Murray has some enthusiasm for the matters on which he writes, 
and has studied widely in them, but he has not given us a good book. Its 
very title is anomalous. The first (and best) paper, a long discussion 
of the political theories of Machiavelli, shows diligence without care and 
elaboration without new conclusions: it is marred by emphasis and sweep- 
ing generalization. Dr. Murray’s arguments reveal unusual faculties of 
irrelevance and disorderliness. Many of his statements lack authority, 
pe koe of them show pure inconsistency. Even the proof-reading is 
efective. 
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Tue PsycHOLOGY OF EMOTION: MoRBID AND NoRMAL. By J. T. MacCurdy, 
M.D. (Kegan Paul.) 25s. net. 


Dr. MacCurdy is a worthy pupil of Meyer and Hoch. The clinical records 
which form a large part of his valuable work are models of patience and 
precision. Some seventy case histories, ranging over the whole field of 

. manic-depressive insanity, and reported mostly with admirable fullness, 
supply the data on which his general theory of emotion is based. It is 
unfortunate, perhaps, that he has crowded so much material into a single 
book; the mass of detail that burdens his exposition makes it, at times, 
unnecessarily difficult reading. But it is one, nevertheless, which every 
psychologist and psychiatrist should read. 


Tue PLATONIC TRADITION IN ENGLISH RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Being the 
Hulsean Lectures. By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge. (Longmans.) 4s. net. 


In these able lectures Dean Inge would expound that Platonic strain 
of Christianity which lies between and apart from Protestantism and 
Catholicism. What he does though, in effect, is rather to plead for 
imagination and unfettered intelligence among followers of the English 
ehurch. In this he is interesting and convincing, and it will be obvious 
that he exceeds his aim. when we say that his conception of ‘‘ Platonism ”’ 
is almost.too wide. That is, in view of his ends, no stricture: he is, 
though to some this may sound a paradox, poetical in his religious outlook. 
He holds his faith a little expansively—or is it, rather, Hellenically p—for 
an Anglican cleric. He gives us sound learning, plenty of literary illustra- 
tion, and an attractive sketch of the sixteenth-century Cambridge 
** Latitude-men.”’ 


JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON. By C. G. Bowers. (Constable.) ars. net. 


This is in some ways a useful, though essentially a second-rate, work. 
It gives an intimate and circumstantial account of the brief ascendancy and 
fall of Federalism, and touches on many personalities in the oligarchical 
Society of the old capitals. The book is unevenly written, and its attempt 
at liveliness depends rather painfully on a slanginess not judiciously 
handled. Of the “ great’ protagonists: it is almost impossible to like 
Hamilton, and Mr. Bowers does not help greatly to an understanding: 
his estimate of Jefferson is better than most, but shows a strong political 
bias. Madison is well sketched, 


FREE THOUGHT IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By J. A. Hobson. (Allen & | 
Unwin.) ros. net, 


Mr. Hobson pleads a worthy cause and defends it with spirit and 
sincerity. His advocacy, however, is more vigorous than discerning. It 
is insufficiently informed, and seems to lack that dispassionate logic 
and grasp of psychological detail which are essential for a sucecessful 
handling of the fundamental and highly controversial issues with which 
it deals. But Mr. Hobson is an adept at disturbing the complacency of 
ay erie * opinions, and he is here in his most stimulating and ironical 
vein, 


‘heedaba Scotus ERIGENA: A STUDY IN MEDIZ@VAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Henry Bett. (Cambridge University Press.) tos. net. 


This scholarly monograph is the first adequate treatise in English on 
the system of a remarkable ninth-century Irishman, the greatest meta- 
physician of his age. The substance of Erigena’s doctrine is contained 
in his chief work, De Divisione Naturae, of which Mr. Beit gives an 
excellent summary. It is a thoroughgoing monistic idealism, Bonlstonte in 
its mysticism, with a surprising resemblance in general form to the 
dialectic of Hegel. Mr. Bett’s exposition is sound and sympathetic; he 
has made a valuable contribution to the study of medizval thought. 


INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Dr. C. S. Myers, F.R.S. 
(Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. 


This slender volume, by the Director of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, offers an admirably concise resumé of the work in 
this country of the Institute and of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board since their foundation. The book is clearly and simply written, and 
should appeal to a wide class of readers. It is the best available record 
of a new and successful venture in Applied Science—the application of 
psychology and physiology to the entire industrial situation and the vexed 
problems of vocational guidance and selection. 
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From PascaL To Proust. By G. Turquet-Milnes. (Cape.) 5s. met. 


Mr. Turquet-Milnes is a philosopher of much subtlety, knowledge and 
good sense, who sustains no argument, conveys no attitude of mind, and 
leaves no impression on the reader. “Literature” and “ philosophy ” 
stalk like lifeless and disembodied spectres through his pages. We cannot 
tell if his Bergsonism is a cause or a symptom of this condition cf thought. 


THE ROMANTIC THEORY OF POETRY. An examination in the light of Croce’s 
esthetic. By A. E. Powell. (Arnold.) 12s. 6d. net. 


Despite the awkward narrowing of the term “ romantic” to the transcen- 
dental Naturalism of the last century; and the sometimes vague distinction 
between authorities and original arguments, this is an uncommonly able 
and careful piece of academic criticism. It holds the best exposition of 
Croce we have met. Though no easy reading, the studies all, show 4 
nearly impeccable judgment: excellent as is ‘“‘ De Quincey”’ it is perhaps 
surpassed in depth by the analysis of Imagination through Wordsworth; 
in penetration by that of Shelley’s ‘‘ Platonism’”’ and passionate “loyalty 
to reason.” The most elaborate study deals with Coleridge and the 
esthetic limitations of his thought; and the passages of argument which 
open on pages 104 and 117 are the high-water mark of the English criticism 
based on the Estetica. Mrs. Dodds closes with a pregnant discussion of 
the difficulties in Croce about (1) communication, and (2) the physical 
nature . externalization: but there is a limitation in Croce she dces 
not touch, 


SWINBURNE. By Harold Nicolson. (Macmillan.) 5s. net, 


The “English Men of Letters” series re-opens with a very good little 
book, worthy of the tradition. It is the most precise estimate, so far, of 
Swinburne as a whole. It works on a theory of early-arrested development 
in the poet’s receptiveness, which rendered vicarious his later emotional 
life. So Mr. Nicholson finds Swinburne’s best in Atalanta: we agree, 
though, of course, it does not “include” Ave atque Vale, or The Forsaken 
Garden. One might question the relative assessment of some of the first 
Poems and Ballads; or the high rank given, sesthetically, to Hertha; or the 
slighting of Marino Faliero. Swinburne’s experience and his sense of 
beauty, it seems to us, were less normal than those of greater poets: he 
was not superficial, but his depths have no correspondence in those of other 
men. Mr. Nicholson’s view of Swinburn’s evolution should, logically, temper 
his cynicism (elsewhere so judicious) towards The Pines. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CaPITALIsT. By Sir Ernest J. P. Benn. 
(Hutchinson.) 18s. net. 


Sir Ernest has written a frank, forthright, and enjoyable book. As a 
“capitalist”? he defends the system; and even those who think this 
unnecessary will be glad of his incisively practical arguments—utilitarian, 
but never narrowly material. His clear illustrations, from his cwn varied 
experience, of the nature of supply and demand do most to enforce the 
conclusion he aims at—that individual wealth leads away from general 
poverty. His American reminiscences are suggestive; and his applications 
of the neglected “‘ Pareto’s law” as to necessary degrees of wealth are ef 
economic interest. His rosy view of the ethics of commerce may be taken 
with @ grain of salt. 


EXPERIMENTS. By Norman Douglas. (Chapman & Hall.) reas. 6d. net. 


It is notorious that Mr. Douglas can write. But here, in stories, essays, 
a diatribe and a poem, he has found no subject to call forth his best. 
He is perverse, intolerant, often tedious, and exotic in an unattractive 
way. The essays on Mr. Doughty and Poe show him at his most subjective, 
missing essentials and reading himself into others. What does redeem 
him is his descriptive power. But “The Correct Thing” alone of these 
stories appeals much to us. His ‘‘ Plea for Better Manners” fits precept 
oddly with example... An indifferent book, but Douglas’s. 


HUMORESQUE. By Humbert Wolfe. (Benn.) 6s. net. 


Fresh from a reading of Mr. Wolfe’s charming work, it is easily possible 
to exaggerate his achievement. But this stringing together of delicate 
fancies is a worthy successor to The Unknown Goddess; the expression 
always gives pleasure by its light grace and sensitiveness. Mr. Wolfe’s 
facility proceeds from a genuine feeling which is yet not based upon 
deep or adventurous experience. Le poéte s’interroge. 
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HERE AND BEYOND EDITH WHARTON 


‘A new book by Edith Wharton is eagerly awaited by her great 
audience of readers. In this volume will be found six of the most 
significant stories of recent years. 7s. 6d. 


UPROOTED BRAND WHITLOCK 


An enthralling story of a modern phase of life in Paris and on the 
Riviera. ‘‘ This very clever and discerning novel.’’—Spectator. 
7s. 6d. 


TINSEL: A Novel CHARLES H. TOWNE 


There is no resisting the entertaining qualities of this novel. The 
author has taken a subject delightful in its possibilities and has 


presented it with a humour and kindness that are infectious. 
7s. 6d. 


COPY 1926. Stories, Plays, Poems and Essays 


An unusual anthology containing the published work of members 


of the Writers’ Club of Columbia University. 7s. 6d. 


G. STANLEY HALL L. PRUETTE 
The biography of the author of ‘‘ Adolescence.’’ Not only will the 
reader learn about a great psychologist but also a great deal of 
modern psychology. 10s. 6d. 
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A discussion of the place of the individual in the Catholic Church, and 
of the relation of her teaching to various questions of the day. 


Crown 8vo. (286 pages.) Cloth, 6s. 


Compiled by SHANE LESLIE.  Foolscap 8vo. xvi+372 pages. 
Printed on India Paper in two colours. 

“This collection,’ says. the Preface, ‘“‘ wanders through a thousand 
years of English letters, but it returns to the meridian of Rome. The 
English authors selected all died in communion with the Holy See.” 


6s. 


-But this does not prevent the compilation from containing the very 


flower of English poetry—from Caedmon, through Langland, Chaucer, 
Skelton, Southwell, Crashaw, Dryden, and Pope, to Patmore, Wilde, 
Lionel Johnson, and Francis Thompson. 
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NOTABLE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


Roucu Justice. By C. E. Montague. (Chatto & Windus.) 7s. 6d. net. . 


This arresting novel shows some of the best qualities, and some of the 
faults, of our day. Ably—in parts finely and brilliantly—written, it bids fair 
at one stage to be a valuable and spiritually keen study of modern England. 
But a slight crankiness, moral and political, intrudes; and even biases the 
characterization. There are living figures, and lively half-figures; but the 
noble, attractive, life-loving Garths become twisted by a curious idealization. 
The war chapters are strongly realistic, rank high of their kind, but de 
not fulfil what goes before: the poetic justice is too “rough.” Mr. 
Montague’s dramatic sense and observation are admirable; his construction, 
poise, judgment—above all, his ending—leave one dissatisfied. 


INNOCENT Birps. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto & Windus.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Powys can express what there is in him to express; he has the 
artist’s eye for Nature, and a cynical irony that sometimes betrays him. His 
morbid satire on village life deals with the sub-human: Bugby and Miss 
Pettifer are monsters—the latter almost incredible—and most of the rest 
are half-witted or criminal. This crazy world has a reality of its own; 
but the author’s flippant showmanship repels the more for its cleverness. 
Distortion and caricature have a limited significance. 


Tue BirtH OF THE Gops. By Dmitri S. Merezhkowsky. Translated by 
Natalie A. Duddington. (Dent.) 6s. net. 


This story is, explicitly, part of an assertion of a Christianity that is 
pre-Christian and everlasting. It is staged in the Knossos which Schliemann 
and Evans have enabled us to picture, at the time of Akhnaton’s rule in 
Egypt. Though touched with a certain vagueness, the book reveals 
Merezhkowsky’s imaginative power; and the symbolism of the pre-Christian 
cross pervades scenes of a strange beauty, lit by the prescience of a 
religion still unconscious of itself. 
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THOUGHTS on PANTHEISM 
By The Editor 


N his comment upon the poem on Nature by Goethe 

| which appeared last month, Thomas Henry 
Huxley speaks of those who “‘ dislike Pantheism 
almost as much as I do.’’ The sentiment was unex- 
pected ; it seemed discordant with his enthusiasm for 
Goethe’s poem, which Huxley and its author agreed in 


finding more than a little Pantheistic. The fact of the 


matter is, I suppose, that Huxley liked Goethe's 
Pantheism—it had been ‘‘ an inspiration to him from 


‘his youth up ’’—and disliked other brands. 


I cannot say for certain ; but I fancy that at the time 
when Huxley was writing (1869) the Wordsworthian 
Pantheism counted many adherents in this country. 
The Prelude had been published only nineteen years 
before, and in The Prelude Wordsworth had not only 
given a first-hand account of romantic Pantheism, but, 
with a little careful manipulation, had made smooth the 
path from romantic Pantheism to orthodoxy. Probably 


Huxley disliked the “‘ reconciliation ’’ extremely. The 


Prelude, as Professor de Selincourt has just revealed 
by printing the original side by side with the published 
version, is a dishonest poem.* Wordsworth had no 
right, and must have known he had no right, to modify 


* The Prelude. Edited by Ernest de Selincourt. (Clarendon 
Press.) 25s. net. (See also page 107.) 
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his statements of belief to suit his subsequent orthodoxy, 
and yet present them to an unsuspecting public as the 
beliefs held by him in his young maturity. An 
unpleasant savour of hypocrisy emanates from the poem. 

[ may, of course, be wrong in ascribing Huxley's 
avowed dislike of Pantheism to Wordsworth. But it 
gives a probable explanation of something that needs 
explaining : for it is plain that Huxley did not dislike 
Pantheism as such. On the contrary, he had adopted 
Goethe’s profession of Pantheism as his own Credo. 
Not only had it been an inspiration to him all his life, 
but it would, he thought, prove to be a final, because 
poetic, statement of the truth. 


Part of the trouble lies in the fact that Pantheism is 
a vague word ; moreover, it is generally a term of abuse. 
I cannot remember any instance of a man of mark 
saying boldly and gladly, “‘ I am a Pantheist.’’ The 
epithet will be flung at him surely enough, without his 
running to meet it. And yet most men of mark, at any 
rate since the Renaissance, have been Pantheists of 
some sort or other. They could not help it ; for there 
is no other refuge for the mind which refuses both 
Catholic orthodoxy and mere rationalistic mechanism. 
OQuartum non datur. 

That seems to me very clear ; and it seems clear also 
that the normal movement of the modern mind which 
troubles at all over these things is, first, rebellion 
against orthodoxy, then a recoil from mechanism, and 
finally an advance into ‘‘some sort of Pantheism.” 
Champions of orthodoxy would add a fourth and final 
phase—return to orthodoxy. In that I do not believe. 
It has happened—it happened to Wordsworth—it will 
happen again; but it happens only to a tired and 
broken man. 

Of such tired and broken men there will always be 
a few : or Pantheism, if truly held, must make exacting — 
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demands upon the holder. To say to oneself, and mean 
it, that whatever is, is best, requires an incessant effort 
of self-discipline. “To those who know nothing of it 
Pantheism seems an easy creed, a sort of flowery path 
that leads to the everlasting bonfire. But, in fact, it 
could be said of it more truly than of most orthodoxies 
that ‘‘ Narrow is the gate and strait is the way : and few 
there be that find it.”’ For a true Pantheism, like 
charity, begins at home ; it means, first of all, an accept- 
ance of one’s own experience. That is easy enough, 
if your experience has been pleasant ; but in that case 
you do not need and generally do not seek any religion. 
And, after all, it is astonishing to find how pleasant is 
the experience of many men. They have a mysterious 
faculty of shutting out unpleasant experience : nothing 
short of a piece of shrapnel in their own belly will con- 
vince them that there is such a thing as pain in the world. 
They shut their eyes to it, and lo! it is not. Pantheism 
is not for these happy ones, but for the less fortunate, 
who are compelled to try their religion by their experi- 
ence. They rebel against orthodoxy because their 
minds cannot reconcile the pain of the world with the 
omnipotence of a personal and loving God. They have 
‘““ proved upon their pulses that the world is full of 


heartbreak, misery, pain and oppression ’’ ; upon their 
pulses also must be proved the reality of a personal and 
loving God. 


I do not say it cannot be done; I believe, on the 
contrary, that it has been done : but I do not believe it 
will be done again, save by minds more simple than the 
rest. The personality and the love of God are, for 
the grown mind, only metaphors. In the history of 
religion one metaphor succeeds another, because it is 
truer than the one which went before. But we have 
reached a point when we know that our metaphors are 
only metaphors : we can no longer mistake them for 
the reality. 
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The reality : but what is the reality? It is the reli- 
gious experience. But here is the root of the trouble, 
the source of unending confusions. For the religious 
experience, with its manifold differences in degree, 1s 
in all its degrees a thing sw genens, unique and incom- 
mensurable. The experience, I believe, has remained 
substantially the same for many generations of men ; 
if it has evolved and changed, it has evolved and 
changed no more than the rest of the higher faculties 
of man—that is, very little, within the period of recorded 
history. But the interpretation of the experience has 
changed. It is over the interpretations of the experi- 
ence, not over the experience itself, that most of our 
significant religious controversy rages—over the name, 
not over the thing. 

The religious experience cannot, without risk of 
misleading oneself and others, be described as an experi- 
ence of the existence of God. The existence of God 
is rather a deduction from the religious experience. 
The religious experience is the primary reality. What 
a man will deduce from it, how he will interpret it, 
must obviously depend upon his previous habit of mind. 
If the concept of a personal God has been an integral 
part of his life—a necessary hypothesis of his under- 
standing, an instinctive assumption in his conduct— 
then, evidently, the religious experience will be a first- 
hand confirmation of his conscious thoughts and instinc-. 
tive assumptions concerning the existence of a personal 
God. But if these conscious thoughts and instinctive 
assumptions are absent, if his mind has become a tabula 
rasa on the question of God, then the religious experi- 
ence will remain primary ; it will itself prescribe the 
limits beyond which interpretation and deduction must 
not go. 

If we wish to discover for ourselves the reality of 
religion, it is right that our minds should be such a 
tabula rasa : for when we examine the history of religions, 
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we find that their traditions consist of ritual, which is 
a time-approved method of making the human mind 
susceptible to the religious experience, and theology, 
which is a system of deductions from the religious 
experience. One is a practical, the other a theoretical, 
stabilization of the religious experience. Both alike 
derive their force and virtue from the experience ; both 
alike beg the question when they seek to prescribe the 
occasion and define the significance of the experience. 
It is the experience, not they, which is primary and 
ultimate. It is the religious experence, simple, single, 
uncontaminated by preconception or interpretation, that 
must be examined if we are to come near to the reality 
of religion. 

But at this point grave difficulties arise: for most 
men who have some acquaintance with the religious 
experience have reached it through precisely these pre- 
conceptions, so that their religious experience and their 
previous religious conceptions are inextricably confused. 
On the other hand, most of those who profess to conduct 
an unbiased examination into religious experience—the 
professional psychologists—do not know what the reli- 
gious experience is. They are looking for something 
which they could not recognize if they found it. So they 
go to the peculiar and abnormal phenomena of religious 
experience—such as mystical trance and ecstasy— 
simply because these are well marked : they fail to see 
that precisely this abnormality renders these mystical 
phenomena of singularly little value for the valuation of 
religious experience. 

For the religious experience is not, in the usual sense 
of the word, abnormal. The two greatest religious 
innovators of whom we know—Jesus and the Buddha— 
are bewildering chiefly by their sanity. Even to call 
them mystics is to misrepresent them. The religious 
experience which determined their lives was_ plainly 
much more in the nature of a strangely direct and simple 
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realization of some obvious yet universally forgotten 
fact of life than of a blinding and catastrophic revela- 
tion. From their teaching we should unhesitatingly 
conclude that the religious experience which was decisive 
with them was abnormal only by its infrequence, not by 
its nature. 

The religious experience is really a very simple thing. 
Like all other simple things it is exceedingly difficult to 
describe, and quite impossible to define. Actually, it 
is the experience of the creation of a new self, together 
with an (also experienced) consequence or corollary— 
an immense simplification of life. It is the coming of 
a moment to a man who has done his utmost to open 
his heart and mind faithfully to all experience when he 
realizes that all his bitterest sufferings, his defeats and 
clismays, have been for a purpose. He sees, quite 
simply, that there is an order and a harmony in the 
world, and he is become a conscious part of it. “There- 
fore, he is what he was not; and in comparison with 
his new being, his former being seems merely a kind of 
non-existence. Then his consciousness of self was 
almost wholly a consciousness of discord; now it has 
become a consciousness of harmony. It is as though 
the weary, wind-battered plant had miraculously put 
forth a flower. 

A small thing, it may seem, from which to deduce - 
the tremendous assertion that God exists. A small 
thing, no doubt, and yet it may be doubted whether 
the greatest men of God have really had more to go 
upon. A grain of mustard seed is very potent, as the 
parable says. The question rather is whether a seed 
so small, yet so potentially vast, can be kept true to its 
own nature, and prevented from running riot into the 
strange luxuriance of ritual and theology. 

There is no answering the question. | Humanity 
shows no visible sign of having outgrown its morbid 
appetite for knowledge of the unknowable; men are 
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only a little less credulous than they were five hundred 
years ago. And even those who can scarcely be taxed 
with credulity seem equally far from having learned the 
humane wisdom of not seeking to know too much. 
There is a point of focus for the understanding of 
things : if we come short of it the distance is vague and 
_ blurred, if we go beyond it, we cannot see what is in 
front of our noses. And we can only know the point 
by finding it. Once we have found it, all goes well. 

Such a point of focus is given by the primary reli- 
gious experience, so long as it is maintained in its purity, 
and does not suffer ‘‘ a sea-change into something rich 
and strange.’’ Its real richness is in its simplicity ; it 
has nothing to gain and everything to lose by putting 
on purple and fine linen. To be convinced, once for 
all by immediate and irrefragable experience, by experi- 
ence which is not solitary and abnormal but can be 
renewed at every moment of every day, that life is not 
in vain, is enough. Those who have it would not 
exchange their seed of certainty against more glorious 
consolations. The more glorious consolations are mean- 
 ingless to them ; their simple one means much. 

Nor do they regret those gorgeous consolations. 
Desire of them vanished long ago. They banished them 
because of their imperious need to harmonize experience. 
For they belong to a sort of men who cannot live in 
a condition wherein their right hand must ignore the 
doings of their left. They were born with the belief 
that experience must be harmonious. A strange belief 
to be born with, for life seemed busy from the first in 
teaching them that it was discordant. Still the dim 
faith endured : somehow the discords could be, some- 
how they must be, resolved. And the only possible 
way by which a resolution might be found was by 
loyalty to experience. Only experience would har- 
monize experience. A loving and a personal God, to 
accord with whom these glorious consolations were 
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imagined, was denied by experience. Therefore he 
was banished, never to return. And he will not return 
to them. The purpose of which they are conscious 1s 
not the purpose of a loving and a personal God. With 
such metaphors they would 


Do him wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer him the show of violence. 


They understand the metaphors, and the necessity 
of them in times past ; but they need them no longer. 
If ‘‘ the love of God passeth all understanding,’’ as 
it does, let it not be called love any more, even for the 
sake of fellowship. Much may be justly sacrificed for 
the commonweal ; but not so much as this. The pos- 
sible, the inevitable misunderstandings are too great. 
For some the love of God was manifest in the death 
in agony of Jesus, with his last hope extinguished ; for 
others it needs the addition of a vicarious atonement 
and a glorious resurrection, to make the life of Jesus 
a revelation of God’s love. The abysm between these 
two conceptions must not be bridged—much less should 
it be bridged by a word. That is to make a mockery 
of unity and truth alike. 

The only record of the nature of God is history—the 
things that were and are. The inscrutable process of 
the universe, this is He; and man, in whom the great 
process knows itself for a moment, can know it is not 
in vain. Little enough indeed, yet enough, and more | 
than enough. ‘To know that there is a purpose, yet 
not to know the purpose—that is blessedness indeed. 
To see but a tiny inch into the million miles of the 
unknown future—this is not forlorn and despairing, as 
orthodoxy would persuade us, but an authentic sursum 
to the soul. To know the future—what utter weariness ! 

Pantheism is the religion of humanity that has learned 
to love its limitations ; it is a name for the illumination 
that supervenes upon acceptance of experience. Because 
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it is the religion that is created by the operation of the 
things that are upon our human nature, it is the only 
religion that can suffer that things should be quite 
simply what they are. But it is not, as it is so often 
said to be, a religion of the intellect, a mere philosophy. 
The intellect cannot harmonize experience. Harmony 
is a thing created, and the intellect cannot create. Plant 
~a conviction of harmony in the human soul, and the intel- 
lect can elucidate it ; but it cannot create the harmony. 
The intellect is for ever in the grip of a thousand 
insoluble antinomies ; it is impotent before the simple 
facts of growth and change. Either it denies them, or 
it denies itself in accepting them. 

Growth and change are ultimate, primary realities. 
If we know them, and we do know them, we know 
them first in ourselves : we are erowing and changing 
things, and that strange self-knowledge by virtue of 
which we assert (what is incomprehensible to the intel- 
lect) our own identity is but the conscious concomitant 
of the growth and change with us. Our power to grow, 
our power to change—or, lest we be presumptuous, the 
power of growth and change that holds us life-long in 
“its grasp, is beyond our ch hae scrutiny. It is, and 
it is ourselves. It alone can harmonize experience ; 
it has created us to be creators of harmony. For we 
live just in so far as we do harmonize experience, and 
when we cease to harmonize experience we die. Yet 
it is not we who harmonize experience ; we merely suffer 
the unknown power to harmonize experience through 
us. But we have the choice (even though it may be 
years before we realize that the choice is ours) : we can 
suffer the process to be accomplished through us hardly 
and ignorantly, or we can suffer it consciously and 

gladly. We can be compelled like slaves, or we can 
co-operate like free-men. 

For the growth and change which is life consists in 
nothing else than the harmonization of experience. So 
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long as we live, it goes on, whether we will or no. We 
_ may with our consciousness deny it : it does not matter. 
Life is contemptuous of our mental braggadocio : that 
our cocksure intellects make of us contumacious and 
unprofitable servants is our loss, not hers. If we refuse 
to acknowledge that we know her lesson, though we 
repeat it by rote every day, ours is the blame, not hers. 
yet men go on refusing, and justify their refusal in the 
name of that harmony of experience to which she points 
the way. They too want harmony—none want it so 
much as they—but on their own terms: it must be a 
harmony achieved and comprehended by the intellect. 
Nothing else will do. And they sing doleful songs 
because it is denied them. 

Why go on asking for the impossible? For it has 
its danger. The danger is that if you go on asking for 
the impossible, one day you may get it, and find your- 
self chanting like Tertullian: Credo qua impossibile, 
credo quia absurdum. Better take the unruly faculty 
of belief in hand betimes, before it asserts itself 
violently against starvation and rushes you into intel- 
lectual suicide. Give it something to feed on; let it 
browse, in contemplation, upon a baby or an apple- 
tree. These are of the same kind as human beings, 
and, fortunately, they cannot talk : therefore they will 
tell you no lies. You will find that they harmonize their 
experience admirably well. After a little while you 
will be inoculated against the extravagances of Ter- 
tullian. For you will find that it is more exciting and 
far more salutary to believe in the possible than in the 
impossible, in the actual than in the absurd. And that, 
I think, is Pantheism. 
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I xnow them both—Geordie O’Neill the ripper, and 


Luther Darwin the collier. They are standing on the 


railway bridge silently taking stock of the sidings, 
where now the wild parsley lifts and the rank rye grasses 
strike aggressively across the four foot way. From 
time to time, in common with many others, their foot- 
steps draggle towards the long familiar headstocks. 
They can no other. A little weary of the countryside, 
the allotments, or even of the turf where the young men 
of the township flash the cricket bat untiringly, they 
gaze upon the deserted outbuildings in sober and rather 
wistful communion. I give them greeting. 

‘’ Paper? ’’ says Luther, passing over an illustrated 


- journal. 


‘“ What news? ”’ I ask as I take it from him. 

‘“‘ Nowt,’’ he answers turning his face towards the 
colliery. And once again I mark the outline of his 
square cut jaw as he narrows his eyes upon the rusty 
metals. A watchman passes underneath, poking around 
with his stick. We watch him silently and wait the 
fading of his footsteps. 

~ While there are no signs (I read aloud) of official 


_ peace in the coalfields, a long drift back to work is 


bi J 


expected this week in the Midlands. 

‘ I hope it keeps fine for ’em,’’ says Geordie. 

‘“ Tf the men could be relieved of the baneful influence 
of Mr. Cook and the Communists who are working 
under his direction, there is little doubt that the majority 
of miners would go back to work 
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“T know! I know!” growls Luther significantly, 
“ but not down yon hole . . .’’ fixing his eyes upon 
the pulley wheels. ‘‘ I work ower seven now, and I'm 
not working ower eight for anybody—cause that’s what 
it will be when its brought to. Seven’s quite enough 
for this child.’ And he cups his chin within a hand 
from which the tip of the second finger is missing. As 
for me, I say no word. I have known Luther for so 
long. In the revealing pages of the time-book there is 
no better record in the colliery. I ruffle the news- 
paper | 

‘“ Mussolini must sometimes wonder what has become 
of British common sense,’’ I read again. 

‘ Who’s on now? ”’ asks Geordie. 

‘ A fellow called Begbie,’’ I answer. ‘‘ Inspired by 
the ideals of Moscow the miners are being used as pawns 
in a game of politics by men whose sole objective is 
revolution. . . .’’ I look upon Geordie. 

‘“ Things are rather quiet to-night,’’ he remarks. | 
could see that he had not been extra attentive. 

‘No wind,’’ says Luther. [I slip another page. 

‘* Choosing the bath salts of the Queen of Spain was 
one of the things that occupied Mr. Mambrino, a true 
artist, with the advice of Mme. Merry de Val, wife of 
the Spanish Ambassador, before the royal arrival. — 
Though plots may harry, the atmosphere of the royal - 
suite at Claridge’s was sheer peace. Roses of Summer 
was the perfume chosen there, and delicate toilet water, 
bath salts, powder—all were laid out in glass containers 
of old Bristol blue patterned with butterflies, dragonflies, 
and flowers . . . already the strawberries were in a 
basket on the side table of the dining room, painted 
palest pink with silver wreaths; the wonderful 
crystal fe 

Enough. I fold the paper and hand it back to Luther, 
wondering if he has noticed this. 

‘’ Have you heard about the Guardians’ money? ”’ 
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he asks. ‘‘ They tell me it’s going to be stopped.”’ 
Luther has a wife and four children. I shake my head. 
‘‘ Nothing,’’ I answer. ‘‘ They wouldn’t dare... .”’ 


And drawing still closer to the brickwork we watch a 


succession of motors take the rise and run into the main 
street of the township. 

‘‘ There’s some money somewhere,’’ says Luther. 
‘* You can’t run all these motor cars on losses... .'’ 


§ 


‘The: miners lived like utter savages,’’ says 
M. Halévy, writing of industry in the earlier part of 
last century, ‘‘ absolutely cut off, not merely from the 
middle classes, but also from the other sections of the 


labouring classes.’’ There seemed no bridge between 


this strange underground community and the greater 
body of their fellow citizens. And even in this day I 
question whether the middle class element in this or 
in any other country can truly appreciate what it means 


to be a miner. Is it that their sources of information 


are usually corrupted ? and that their attitude is resolved 
by the mere suggestion of reports in which the owners 
are always “‘ firm ’’ and the men “‘ default’’? With 
certain honourable exceptions I have yet to find an 
occasion in the public Press when the owners are woe- 
fully “* defiant ’’’ and the miners consistently “‘ firm.”’ 
Whatever the sources of middle-class information may 
be, the bridge yet needs to be builded. I refuse to 
believe that any living man or woman can find it possible 
to remain insensible to the peculiar difficulties of the 
mining occupation, if and when such difficulties are 
honestly Ray straightforwardly tabulated. Inadequately 
perhaps—take Luther Darwin. 

He is a collier, forty-two years of age, a family man, 
preserving a fair amount of health and strength. He 
is a good timekeeper, a capable workman, and for the 
last few months, prior to the lock-out, was earning (in 
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one of the more highly paid sections of the coal-field) 
eleven shillings per shift. For this not too handsome 
remuneration, he risks his life in a manner to which 
there is no parallel save that of the battlefield, and in 
conditions—more or less permanent conditions that 
would make your average factory worker (I am exclud- 
ing offices and great department stores), rush to scan 
the printed list of regulations for instant amelioration— 
in conditions, I say, that react tremendously upon his 
development. Eleven shillings a shift. Not much? 

. even in this richer section of the coalfield. But 
that is not all. Even if he would, he cannot work six — 
full shifts a week. Passing alternately from ‘‘ mornings *’ 
to ‘‘ afternoons,’’ there are weeks in which it is not 
possible to work more than five shifts, making an aver- 
age of five and a-half shifts working the utmost full 
time. And that is not all. A thousand happenings, a_ 
fall of roof, roof dangerously ‘‘ on weigh,’’ a serious 
haulage hindrance, personal mishap—a serious item 
even in a minor sense—eat in upon his time sheet, until 
his five and a-half shifts is reduced to five . . . four 
and a-half would be a fairer computation, but let it stay 
at five, that almost too favourable figure. _ Fifty-five 
shillings per week. Yet that is not all. Now there are 
charges : insurances, lamp oil, check-weigh fund, the 
Union, that draw away upon the average, five shillings 
per week. Thus Luther, favourably placed, now 
clenches his two pounds ten. He has still his tools to 
buy, and to replenish. He has a wife and four children. 
And being a hearty worker he cannot maintain the 
strength so necessary to his occupation on cucumber 
sandwiches and tea. Before the prospect of a certain 
reduction in wages and an extension of the hours, with 
the potent difficulty of which he alone is familiar, can you 
wonder that he will simply refuse to consider it? Or 
wonder still further that he smiles a trifle sourly when 
literary and political idiots mouth about Moscow? 
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Luther cares little for the Kremlin. He is just a dour, 
rugged Yorkshireman who isn’t going to be browbeaten 
to the poverty line and thrust beneath it if he has any- 
thing to do with it. And all the dictatorial methods in 
the world won’t drive him. 


§ 


Do not infer from the foregoing that the miner is 
blankly insensible to the larger issues of this con- 
troversy, leaving to the sweating economist, the socio- 
logist, and to the harassed politician the resolution of 
manifold distributive problems. They are very few 
who in some way are not familiar with that poor relation, 
the Commission Report. Nationalization lingers spec- 
_trally as yet in the background, only half comprehended 
by the mass of men on whose behalf it is urged ; but 
point by point the miner has long been familiar with 
the anomalies that the Samuel Commission indicates. 
For years now in travelling to the nearest city we have 
observed the peculiar little bathing-box office of the 
“middle man,”’ the distributive coal-agent, every man 
possessing an auto that is almost as large as the office 
itself. “‘ Coal pays for that.’” How many times have 
I not heard the slogan passed along the tram top, with 
significant fingers pointed to the car beneath. The 
miner knows that these numerous individual centres, 
with such consequent overlapping, are in a tithe respon- 
sible for the high market price of coal. He needs no edu- 
cation on the peculiar injustice of royalties ; that has been 
a commonplace topic of conversation for a generation 
_ortwo. Before his eyes the tremendous possibilities of 
experimental research are pretty apparent in the gigantic 
chemical works that have become the inevitable adjunct 
_ to every modern colliery. What does puzzle and irritate 
him, is, that some of these concerns so utterly dependent 
upon coal, and without which they stand empty help- 

less shells, in many cases presume to possess a separate 
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existence. He has a feeling that somehow his sacrifice 
is being exploited, nicely and in an up-to-date fashion, 
by people who refuse to take their share of the 
hazardous labour of society. And the idea rankles. 
The industry with its advantages and possibilities (he 
feels) should become a unity. He can understand also 
the tremendous advantages that the inclusion in transit 
equipment of twenty ton, instead of eight or ten or 
twelve ton wagons would bring. And further, this time a 
little more dubiously, for he realizes the peculiar difh- 
culty to be encountered, he scans the foreign market and 
the foreign coalfield—not quite certain what to do ; but 
quite assured that the ‘‘ beggar-my-neighbour “’ atti- 
tude is fundamentally wrong. The more reflective 
incline towards some sort of controlling agency, 
acquainted with the future as well as the present needs 
of the market, assigning quotas to each individual col- 
liery, a delicate and difficult task, but not insuperable. 
This agency would take over export markets also, 
negotiating with the German industry in particular, and 
with a unity of coal production in mind. The com- 
petitive undercutting of prices would be eliminated, and 
an end would be put to that over-production which is 
the bane of the industry, and because of which it 
seems that only the newest and most fortunate of pits 
can pay a living wage. , 


Since it seems that there will be no insistent flow of 
those young sprigs, who, however hearty in the 
prospect of serving society on omnibus platforms and in 
tube doorways, are quite prepared to let society go hang © 
as far as the coal mines are concerned, we may presume — 
that this generation of miners will be the miners of the 
immediate future. What then shall we do? If coal is 
still the life-blood of our industries the mines must be 
reopened. Quite obviously the miner, if he is to con- 
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tinue his work at the coal face, must be guaranteed 
something very much more than a starvation wage for 
himself and his dependents. And still obviously, if the 
mining industry at the present moment cannot pay it, 
then it must be reorganized until it can. Eight hours 
will only be accepted (if it is accepted at all), in the midst 
of actual starvation, leaving a looseness of morale which 
is the precursor of a slackened output. Another sub- 
sidy? Name it what you will—but that until the 
reorganization is complete. If this were war-time the 
money would be paid without question, the soldier and 
his dependents would be cared for, and how much bunt- 
ing would be flaunted? But because this perennial war- 
fare is waged within the chambers of the earth, hidden 
from the sight of men, a thing of rumour merely, it 
seems to occupy so small a place within the social con- 
science of our people—so small a place. Yet not so 
insignificant. A society condoning a system of helot- 
labour in the mines is a society deserving, not only the 
present chaotic condition—it is a society that would not 
deserve to exist. But then, if we all had our deserts? 


CoNCERNING INDEXES.—We are frequently asked by 
readers whether it is our intention to issue indexes to 
the past volumes of THE ADELPHI. We should like to 
do so ; but, to speak frankly, we do not feel justified in 
running the risk of preparing and printing them unless 
we are secured against financial loss. We therefore ask 
those of our readers who are willing to pay ts. for a 
set of indexes to the first three volumes of the magazine 
to send a postcard to the Editor, and thus enable him 
to decide whether the demand for indexes is general 
enough to justify his incurring the expense of prepar- 
ing and printing them. If the demand is sufficient, the 
work will be put in hand without delay. 
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On those fine, soft, delicious summer evenings they 
would sit out after supper on the little veranda that over- 
looked the street, and while Sylvia did some sort of 
sewing for the child at school, Harold lay back luxuri- 
ously in his deck chair—not smoking ; he didn’t like 
smoking—and thought how frightfully unsatisfactory life 
with Sylvia was. Simply you were an accessory ; that 
was all. 

He looked at the little hard line from her nose to her 
upper lip and wondered how on earth he had managed 
to be so foolish. But then he was such a hopelessly 
impetuous sort of fellow. But was he? Was that quite 
it? No, he defied anyone not to have fallen to the lift 
of that same little upper lip as it used to lift in the old 
days, when she turned her head slowly and spoke to 
him : ‘‘ Harold? ’’ with faint questioning. And always 
underneath the real words she had seemed to him to be 
asking : ‘“ Won’t you give me a kiss?’”’ Yes, yes, of 
course he would, and he would stroke her arm—even — 
if he’d wanted to do that now she’d have had an 
objection. Only the other evening in the Stockwells’ 
garden he had had, well—quite a special feeling about 
her again, and in the half-darkness and the fragrance 
that there was under the magnolia tree he had tried to 
draw her close to him. 

‘‘ ‘This is quite like old days, isn’t it, old girl? ”’ 

‘“ What? Oh, quite.’’ She laughed awkwardly and 
moved a little away from him on the seat. And then, 
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for some reason, he felt like a little boy who had tried 
hard to be good, and this was what he got. 


This was what he got. Dh, well he would go down 
and stay the week-end with the Macfarlanes. It was 
wonderful how warmed, how comforted, how at home 
he felt with Edith. Of course what one wants more 
than anything else in this world is to be understood, 
and when one finds that at last after years and years. 

. . Well, then one is justified in going almost any 
lengths, isn’t one? And all the old fogies who raise 
their eyebrows aren’t worth a snap of the fingers and 
simply they are jealous. Jealous. 

“What do you think?’’ He took Bessie—not 
Edith—out on to the cliffs and they sat down on the 
short grass. ‘‘ Have I a chance? Would it be the 
slightest good, do you think, for me to ask her to—to 
come with me? I’ve told her about Sylvia and all that, 
and she was so sympathetic and so—so— ’’ he waved 
his shaking agitated hand, “* wonderful, you know, that 
I have a feeling she might not mind. Do you think I 
could try, Bessie? T’ll go by you.”’ 

““Oh, no.’’ Bessie bit hard on a little piece of dry 


grass. ‘‘ J shouldn’t dream of going by me. I’m so 
young, and I’ve had no experience. Really none— 
none at all.’’ 


‘‘ And besides everything else she’s so frightfully 
pretty. You know I’m extraordinarily bowled over by 
beauty—exceptionally so, I daresay.”’ 

‘“* Oh,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘ what do you do when you're 
bowled over? ”’ . 

“Do?” he glanced at her a little suspiciously, ‘' I— 


well, I—’’ He paused, thinking, staring ahead. 
“Ah!’’ His eyes opened wide with astonishment 
at the recollection. ‘‘ When I suddenly came out from 


that gap in the hills by the Hog’s Back and saw—every- 
thing, you know—stretched out before me, I fell over.”’ 
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‘* Fell over? ’’ said Bessie, very concerned. ‘‘ But 
didn’t you hurt yourself? ”’ 

‘No, no, no, I didn’t hurt myself. I didn’t hurt 
myself.” | Suddenly he was quite abstracted. He 
looked away to where, balancing half-way up the cliff, 
there was a wooden shanty with a corrugated iron roof, 
and a painted notice across one wall :— 

LoBSTER AND PRAwN Tras. LUNCHEONS. 

A yellow path with an insufficient-looking wooden rail- 
ing led down to this abode. Everything seemed 
deserted. There wasn’t a soul on the smooth velvety 
erass by the gorse bushes, or in the little bay far below. 
Only where sea and sky joined together in a greyish- 
blue, half sunny mist, there was a faint something that 
might be a sail. 

‘1 shouldn’t be surprised,’’ remarked Bessie, °‘ if 
you fell over now.’’ But Harold said with animation : 

‘“ Lobster teas! I say! Let’s go round there, shall 
we, and see what they can do?’’ And over the thick 
white cups, yellow cake, watercress—no lobster or 
prawns, of course—he looked at Bessie passionately but 
abstractedly. 

‘’ If only Pd met Edith years ago,” he said, ‘‘ years 
ago, you ve no idea what misery might have been saved 
—no idea. My dear child,’’ he went on in the voice of 
a father, ‘‘ you’re so young, you know. You simply 
can't realize things like that—simply can’t, whereas I 


S 
Ah, what hopes! How could poor Harold tell that 


once he'd set up house with Edith who was so wonder- 
fully soft and fair and fresh as a flower, and so—so 
sweet to him, she’d begin, so to speak, to rub all the 
little hairs on his body up the wrong way? Ah, how 
could he? 

At first he pretended that it was his imagination and 
that everything was all right really. 
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‘“ You're a fool, my dear chap,”’ he told himself, “‘ to 
expect the girl to er—to be perfect, and anyhow, what 
is wrong, if you're being so particular? ’’ But, ah, only 
too well he knew. 

He knew, for instance, that he couldn’t stand that 
little lace cap she wore at breakfast with blue ribbon 
rabbits’ ears. (Altogether she liked that sort of thing 
too much. His own dressing-room was like a blessed 
boudoir—all soft and pink and cossetty.) And he knew 
he couldn’t stand those awful little jokes she made over 
and over again and always in the same voice, a trifle 
arch, a trifle innocent. 

‘““ Let me see—do you take sugar, darling? ”’ 

‘““ No, no, dear, thank you—never—”’ 

‘“Oh, dear, how silly of me! Of course. You’re 
jar too sweet as it is.’’ 

Good Lord! But worse than anything, he felt, was 
the fuss she made over his clothes. That he could not 
stand. He would come home a rag from the office, 
absolutely a rag, you know, and when at last he had 
got through the sit-up dinner and established himself in 
- his comfortable chair by the drawing-room fire, she 
would say : 

“ Harold, I really do think you might wear your 
patent leathers in the evening instead of those perfectly 
desperate old slippers.”’ 

“Oh, you think so?” said Harold mournfully, and, 
lifting one foot a little from the fender, he turned it this 
way and that. Of course, it was not beautiful, clad like 
that in a beloved brown and fawn check slipper, wide 
as a foot muff—Sylvia had at one time called those 
slippers the ‘‘ Three Bear slippers ’’—but, hang it all, 
when a chap came back from the office more dead than 
alive—an—an absolute walking ghost... . 

“You know, Edith, old girl,” he said, as if taking 
her into his confidence, “I think you make a grea’ deal 
too much fuss about dress.”’ 
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“Oh, do I?” She drained her coffee cup, and her 
beautifully manicured fingers gleamed. ‘“ Do I, But I 
fancy you'd rather look like a gentleman than a—a § 

“ Gentleman!” he cried, suddenly very vehement. 
“Gentleman!” His eyes stared at her quite terrify- 
ingly. ‘Don’t you know that a gentleman can wear 
anything, anything, and it doesn’t matter? Good God, 
my dear girl, if he likes he can be like Lord Patterson 
and never wear anything but sand shoes and a tie right ~ 
round by his ear !”’ 

What effect? He waited anxiously. Bad, if any, for 
his remark had fallen on to a dead, rather ominous 
silence. His excitement cooled. He went over to 
Edith and passed his hand very gently over her neck 
and cheek. 

“Sorry, Edie, sorry, old girl!” She blinked, and 
her hand on the chair arm quivered a little. “I’m a 
rum chap, I know, but I don’t mean it, really, really not. 
Won't you play to me a little? I’m tired, and I do so 
adore your playing.” 

‘ All right,” she said, “ if—if you really want me to, 
I will. All right.” 

Well, there was one thing very nice ; decidedly Edith 
could play. And here Harold prepared to enjoy him- 
self by undoing the three bottom buttons of his waist- 
coat, undoing the top button of his trousers, kicking off 
his slippers, and closing his eyes. 

But ah, that Beethoven thing she played was so 
desperately, so terribly tragic that wretched Harold 
began to feel it was the wailing of his own tormented 
soul. Or, no, not only his own perhaps, but the wailings 
of all poor wretched men who thought they had found 
the ideal woman and instead were disappointed, miser- 
able, lonely. 

Good God! Intolerable. Simply he couldn’t stand 
it, so before she’d even finished he got up, muttered 
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“ Good-night,” and retired to his boudoir-like dressing- 
room. 

Very carefully he wound up his watch and put it on 
the chest of drawers ; he slowly undid two brace buttons, 
he took his big coloured silk handkerchief out of his 
pocket, stared at it pensively a moment or two, and 
then, behold ! it was needed to wipe away two enormous 
tears, for, as it happened, Harold was not one of those 
people who cannot weep. On the contrary. 

Now he covered his face entirely with the handker- 
chief. He rocked to and fro, he said into it : 

‘ Lonely to my grave, I suppose . . . lonely to my 
grave.” | 

8 


Oh, well, it was really pretty obvious, wasn’t it, that 
this very awful state of affairs could not go on? 

“ Simply cannot,’’ Harold would say, blinking and 
running his fingers through his hair. 

And then suddenly one day it dawned on him that 
there remained one way of treating life he hadn’t yet 
.tried. He couldn't say it appealed to him exactly, not 
at first sight, anyhow, but still, there was nothing like 
having atry. He’d get into it with practice, and it was 
Very aye 0 noble. 

It was the heroic way. 

Most likely it would just mean taking hold of an 
attitude firmly and then all would be plain sailing. He'd 
have to sink himself in his profession, become a slave 
to it—a slave working for the good of humanity. He’d 
have to put all thought of women as women out of his 
head. To Edith he’d be tolerant, kind, protective ; he 
might even manage to get quite fond of her again in a 
detached sort of way. Oh, yes, this was what he 
must do. 

So when he was at the office he began to look about 
him with alert eyes, very wide open, to fuss about single 
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words being altered in the reports, to talk to the girl 
typists in a loud, businesslike voice. 

“Now then, Miss Pinkerton, haven’t you finished 
that letter yet? I’ve been waiting for it at least a 
quarter of an hour.” No answer. “ At least a quarter 
of an hour.”’ 

She lifted her head as if it were heavy and looked 
at him. There was a very faint twitch at the corner 
of her mouth. 

“|’m sorry,” she said. 

Was she laughing at him? He couldn’t be sure. 
Anyhow, her eyes were quite serious. Dark, soft, full — 
of the most extraordinary thing you could only call 
expression, though you hunted frenziedly about in your 
mind for another word. 

Temperament, he had decided by lunch time, but 
when he had climbed up to the top of the ’bus in the 
evening and was going—well, going back—he thought 
that that was altogether too vague, and wouldn’t do at 
all.. . . He thought again. . . . A soft wind blew, 
and there was a spring sky the colour of primroses. He 
saw himself talking to Miss Pinkerton and asking her : 

‘Do you know what it is to be misunderstood ? ”’ 

She looked up quickly. ‘ Oh, yes.”’ 7 

‘ Well, so do I, you know. . . . Shall we be friends ? ” 

She looked down again, put her head a little on one 
side, played with the keys of the typewriter, her mouth — 
twitched. ‘‘ All right. Yes. If you like.”’ 

Ah, and why not? Fortune behaves like that some- 
times. When you have almost played away your last 
halfpenny, then at last the luck turns. At last! 

He saw himself standing with her in meadows impos- 
sibly full of flowers, picnicking under the delicious shade 
of trees, paddling with her in brooks, drying—yes, 
drying her feet himself with the towel. Asking her if 
ne wouldn't, just to please him, let down her lovely 

air. : 
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But as it happened he took her not out into the 
country but to the theatre. You would think she had 
never been to the theatre before—the way she 
enjoyed it. 

At that moment which Harold always had thought 
thrilling, when the orchestra was playing and all the 
lights had gone out except the green and blue footlights, 
she communicated such extraordinary excitement to 
him, he didn’t know what to do. And when they were 
eating neapolitan ices together in the interval, he said, 
—“ Jolly good, aren’t they?’’ and licked his spoon, 
feeling a schoolboy, and she said ‘‘ Rather!’’ and 
laughed suddenly with flushed cheeks. (Of course she 
was wonderfully young—only a child.) And when the 
_ poor misunderstood hero of the play realized, standing 
at twilight in his magnificent park-like garden, that 


there was “no hope . ..no hope»... .’)) Harold 
very nearly put a trembling hand on to Miss Pinker- 
ton’s. But no, he was not going to do anything so 


-rash. With the real thing so nearly within your grasp 
you did well to be careful, to wait—quite a long time if 
-need be. 

So impressed was he with the need for waiting and 
for doing everything properly and in order, that he 
decided to take his cousin Sophie, whom he had always 
thought an extraordinarily intelligent woman, into his 
confidence. 

He rang the bell of Sophie’s little flat just at tea time 
and she opened the door to him herself. 

She wore a black silk dress, tight in the bodice and 
fullin the skirt. Her fair hair was drawn back from the 
ears and piled high up onto her head. She raised her 
very exquisitely fine eyebrows. 

‘‘ Why, it’s ages since you’ve been to see me, 
Harold! Tea’s just ready and I was going to have 
-sultana cake.”’ 


He thought she seemed pleased. 
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‘“ Want to consult you, Sophie,”’ he said. 

‘* Oh, by all means, only come in and have tea first.’’ 

He left his coat and hat in the passage and went into 
her cosy little sitting-room, but as for getting through 
tea first—! He was just lifting up his first slice of thin 
bread and butter when words came rushing out of him 
like water from a burst dam. 

if . and you see what I mean, Sophie? You 
see—it’d be like getting a little bit of youth back again. 
Marvellous. Oh, I can’t describe to you what it would 
mean, and yet I felt I must consult you about it first ; 
must have your opinion first. You—you can see that, 
can't you? ”’ 

‘" Yes, I see. 

“Mou do seer? : 

““ Yes . . . but Harold, my dear,’’ Sophie’s voice 
was cool, quiet, calm, “‘ you haven’t thought about it 
much, have you? ”’ 

“Thought about it!’’ cried Harold. ‘‘ Thought 
about it ! Why, I’ve done nothing else day or night, 
day or night— ”’ 

‘“ No, no, I don’t mean in that way. What J mean 
is you haven’t thought much about her point of view. 
Why, she’s only a child, and if she’s as lovely as you 
say she is, there must be ever so many people in love 
with her who are—well, more suitable—more her own 
age and not married in the first place. You know, © 
Harold, my dear, you'd be going the best way to ruin 
her life—ruin it. Think of that. Of course if she were 
older and so on, but as itis. . . .”’ 

The waters closed over Harold’s head. 

ot Well,” he said, with awful dejection, ‘* I suppose 
you're right. I can’t do it. I can’t ruin her life.’’ 

A strained pause. 

‘* T’ll go lonely to my grave, I suppose—lonely to my 
grave. 


Sophie was a little astonished at his having arrived 
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so quickly at this decision. She felt almost guilty. She 
said : 

‘‘ But Harold, dear, I feel sure you’d have come to 
that decision without me sooner or later, you know.’’ 

‘“ Should I, do you think? Should I?”’ he said, 
brightening a little. 

PON sures: 

‘* Ah,’ he said, laughing a little with haggard eyes, 
‘“ there’s simply no accounting for me. I[’marum chap 
—a rum chap. Why,’’ he added, “‘ to think of it! 
Only next Saturday I’d planned to take her out into the 
country in my little car, and God knows what a marvel- 
lous time we might have had. . . . Ah, well, I mustn’t 
think any more about the country now. I must stick to 
_ London, stick to my job.”’ 

‘“ But,’’ said Sophie, after a pause, ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
have thought you need give up the idea of the country 
altogether. Why, it’s such lovely weather, too.’’ 

‘“ My dear girl—country’s no place all by oneself.’’ 

‘“ No, no, no, of course.”’ 

Another pause. Then she said boldly, though her 
_voice was the least little bit breathless, the least little bit 
strained : 

‘’ But Harold, dear, if you think you could put up 
with me, I—I’d love to come with you sometime ; to— 
to be a sister to you. After all,’’ she added, apolo- 
getically, ‘“ we’ve known each other such a long while.”’ 

' Well,’ he said, ‘‘ that’s very good of you, 
Sophie,’’ and he was quite touched. 


§ 


_So they went. Several times he took her out into 
the country in his little car, and she wore funny becom- 
ing little hats with a bunch of cherries or flowers drop- 
ping down over one ear, and as soon as it was warm 
enough, print dresses that made her look such a girl, 
and Harold put on a favourite, desperately old tweed 
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coat of his that was actually beginning to fray right out 
ac one elbow. 

‘“ You don’t mind my wearing my old things,’’ do 
you?’’ he said, and laughed. 

“No, no, of course | don’t mind . . . only I do 
feel I’d rather like to mend them for you, you know.”’ 

And they had tea together at little rustic tea places, 
when, more often than not, the conversation became 
intellectual, which is to say, Harold poured his views 
on all his favourite subjects into her wonderfully sympa- 
thetic ears. 

‘Well, Sophie,’’ he would say to her on the way 
home, “‘ what atreat itis to talk to a really clever woman. 
It is indeed. . . .’’ And it seemed to him that he was 
always discovering more and more wonderful things 
about Sophie, that he’d never before realized were 
there. He began to feel that with her, more than with 
anyone else, he was talking to an equal, sympathized 
with, and, by God! . . . Yes, by God, understood ! 
Really and truly understood. The word was a revela- 
tion in itself. Understood. Light dawned, so dazzlingly 
bright, in fact, that he could hardly see the report he 
was working on at the moment. All his life he’d been 
a fool—blind, idiotic, childish. God, what a fool ! 

He took out his watch with a trembling hand. 

A quarter to one. | 

Damn it! He'd promised to have lunch with that 
chap Goodwin. Must go. 

Still—very fortunate—he was a nice fellow, and when 
they’d got as far as the veal cutlets Harold stopped 
answering his flow of talk with “‘ Yes! no! Yes! no!’’ 
and unburdened himself. 

‘‘ Of course, you know, I feel it’s the thing I’ve 
waited for all my life,’’ he said. 

—“* T expect you do,’’ said Goodwin gruffly. He was 
a little man with a red, round face. 
‘* And now that it’s come, I feel I’d be nothing but 
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a fool if I—if I let it slip. Goodwin, my dear man, 
for heaven’s sake tell me what you think! I'll go 
by you.’’ 

““ Go by me? ’’ said Goodwin incredulously. 

‘Yes, yes, yes, I'll go by: you.’ 

‘‘ Then,’ cried Goodwin with immense energy, and 
_he banged the table so hard that everything rattled— 
but not impatiently, no, not impatiently ; he was such 
a nice fellow, ‘‘ my dear man, for God’ s sake take the 
risk, and—and I hope you'll be happy.’’ 

Harold grasped Goodwin's plump fist across the 
table. 

io “Ternally grateful to you,” he said in a shaking 
voice, ‘* ’ternally grateful. I'll go right off now.”’ 

He jumped into a taxi and shouted through the 
window : 

“' Drive as fast as you possibly can!’’ And feeling 
as if something were going to burst noe him arrived 
at Sophie’s flat. 

For one awful moment the idea possessed him : sup- 
posing she’s not in! He felt that positively he would 
-die there and then if she were not in, but she came te 
the door quite quickly, and he thought she looked as 
if she’d been expecting him—that was to say, almost 
as if she had. 

Ten minutes later they were sitting on her blue and 
orange sofa, and he was stroking her arm up and down. 

‘Oh, my darling,’’ he said, looking first at her face 
and then at the arm he was stroking. His voice shook, 
“Tf only I’d realized years ago—if only I’d not been 
such a crass, God-forsaken idiot, then all my life would 
have been different, wonderful. All that awful past 
need never have happened at alll” 

“Well, Harold, dear,’’ said Sophie, ‘‘ you'll have 
to forget all about the past now, won’t you?’’ And 
considering—well, considering everything, you know— 
her voice was wonderfully cool. 
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WorpswortTH’s “‘ Prelude ’’ is a poem unique in the 
English, and as far as I know, in any other language. 
A long narrative autobiographical poem, written by a 
ereat poet in his maturity, for the express purpose of 
showing how he came to be a poet—‘* The Prelude, ’’ 
or ‘‘ The Growth of a Poet’s Mind,” as the sub-title 
has it—should be as precious as itis rare. It would, 
however, be less than honest not to add that “* The 
Prelude ’’ is disappointing. On consideration we can 
understand why it is disappointing. Wordsworth was 
a poet of a peculiar kind, introspective, subject to 
abnormal states of consciousness, and a little obsessed 
with the idea of his own importance. He was important, 
of course, very important ; but not quite so important as 
he believed. He was too much, in his own eyes, the 
man with a mission, too often unable to achieve the 
salutary view of himself as but a little thing in the great 
economy of Nature. It was, indeed, suspicious that at 
the moment when his powers seemed to have reached 
their plenitude, he should have turned his face, not out= 
ward and forward, but backward and inward, to trace 

‘“ the growth of a poet’s mind.’’ ‘True, it was to have 
been only a preliminary examination of his powers, as 
it were a trial flight before addressing himself to the 
writing of “‘the great philosophical poem ’’ which 
Coleridge so ardently expected from him. Perhaps, if 
he had really been capable of the great philosophical 
poem, he would not have hovered on the brink, but 
plunged, in the good old fashion, in medias res. At all 
events the great poem was never written ; or, if we are 
to consider ‘‘ The Excursion ’’ as the attempt at it, it 
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was not a great poem. And from all this we may con- 
clude that those poets from whom we should be most 
anxious to have poems faithfully describing the growth 
of their minds, never write them. ‘They are busy with 
other things. | Wordsworth’s “‘ Prelude’’ is not so 
valuable as it gives promise of being. On the other 
hand, it is the best in this kind that we may ever hope 
to get. 

‘The Prelude ’’ was not published until after the 
poet’s death in 1850, and the preface to the volume 
stated that the poem ‘‘ was commenced in 1799 and 
completed in 1805.’’ The statement was in the main 
true, and it was generally accepted. But as a more 
careful criticism began to be applied to the poem, it 
became apparent that the poem had undergone very 
heavy revision in after years : it contained passages that 
could not have been written by the Wordsworth of 
1799-1805. The poem had in fact been very deliber- 
ately toned down to suit the growing conservatism of 
Wordsworth’s political opinions and the growing ortho- 
doxy of his religious belief.. Now, for the first time, 
. the manuscripts in the possession of the Wordsworth 
family have been made accessible to a skilled and con- 
scientious editor ; and as a result we have a volume of 
extraordinary interest,* in which the original version of 
‘* The Prelude ’’ is set side by side, page for page, with 
the bowdlerised version which the poet had prepared for 
presentation to the world after his death. 

Professor de Selincourt, as perhaps in duty bound, 
refuses to pronounce between the two versions. I have 
no hesitation in declaring that I vastly prefer the original 
version. The improvements which Wordsworth made 
_by his subsequent revisions are few and inconsiderable, 
the most notable of them by far being the introduction 
of two lines of magnificent description of Newton’s 


* Wordsworth’s Prelude. Edited from the manuscripts by 
Ernest de Selincou?t. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
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statue in the quadrangle of ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge :— 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging on strange seas of thought alone. 


They are high poetry, indeed ; and that they were added 
in one of the latest revisions does prove that Words- 
worth’s creative faculty had not altogether decayed. 
But for the most part the revisions are a depressing 
record of growing timidity and impotence. There is no 
space in this essay to show by example how constantly 
he reduced his bold and moving professions of faith in 
a divine power immanent in the created world to a chilly 
and respectable orthodoxy. If his former faith had been 
ignoble, weak or uninspiring, his desire to amend it 
might have been well understood. It was none of these 
things. Even if he had lost this faith, even if he had 
found it (as in fact he had) too hard to maintain alone 
when the love and inspiration of Coleridge were with- 
drawn from him, still it is hard to understand why he did 
not see that the expression of it was poetical, whereas 
his cold-blooded amendments were not. To-day the 
orthodox Wordsworth is wholly forgotten, and the 
serious and impassioned enthusiast is immortal. We 
de not mean to imply that because Wordsworth was 
orthodox he ceased to be a poet. Great poetry, indeed, 
has been created out of orthodoxy. But it can be. 
created only out of an orthodoxy that is passionately 
believed in, with the passion 
» » « . Which’ itself 
Is highest reason in a soul sublime. 

Wordsworth did not passionately believe in his. 

Had Wordsworth’s orthodoxy had in it the same 
fire of sincerity as his former pantheism, he would 
not have tinkered with ‘‘ The Prelude.’’ He would 
have let it stand as a faithful record of a stage in his 
progress to a fuller certainty. He had nothing to be 
ashamed of in his poem. What he should have been 
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ashamed of (what, no doubt, he would have been 
ashamed of, had not that strange nemesis of spiritual 
decay overtaken him), was his faint-hearted modifica- 
tions of his true meaning. But the once great poet had 
become moribund: together with his spiritual vitality 
had departed his power of poetic self-judgment, for the 
two powers are, of course, intimately connected, as 
aspects of a single power. His corrections are almost 
always weak corrections ; they sacrifice strength for cor- 
rectness in poetic diction as in religion. The unity of 
style which, in spite of a few pieces of carelessness, is 
manifest in the original “‘ Prelude ’’ is murdered piece- 
meal. 

It is a fascinating study in poetic degeneration, which 
would require pages of exposition and example to be 
adequately displayed. Here we must content ourselves 
with but two instances, of which the first is purely comic. 
In Book III. Wordsworth told how, as an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, he visited the rooms at Em- 
manuel famed as having belonged to Milton, and very 
dutifully drank to the memory of the great poet. The 
occasion is thus described in the familiar revised version 


of ** The Prelude.’’ 
: O temperate Bard! 
Be it confessed that, for the first time, seated 
Within thy innocent lodge and oratory, 
One of a festive circle, I poured out 
Libations, to thy memory drank, till pride 
And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 
Never excited by the fumes of wine 
Before that hour or since. 
The statement is clear: that was the only time in 
Wordsworth’s life when he had been even excited by 
wine ; and even then it was really not the wine but an 
intoxicating combination of “‘ pride and gratitude.’’ 
Wordsworth had made several amusing attempts to 
alter the original passage to this satisfying respectability. 
But the original was this :— 
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O temperate Bard ! 
One afternoon, the first time I set foot 
In this thy innocent Nest and Oratory, 
Seated with others in a festive ring 
Of common-place convention, I to thee 
Pour’d out libations, to thy memory drank, 
Within my private thoughts, till my brain reel’d 
Never so clouded by the fumes of wine 
Before that hour or since. 


So the unorthodox truth was that Wordsworth got more 
drunk in Milton’s rooms than he had ever been in his 
life. But he had been drunk before and been drunk 
again. Poor Wordsworth! To have got into a con- 
dition where he had not only to feel ashamed that he 
had drunk deep in memory of Milton, but also to deny 
anything of the kind had ever happened to him at any 
other tifne. A poet is in a sad way when he has to be 
dishonest with himself about his peccadilloes. 

But the most striking contrast of all is that between 
the original and the published version of the encounter 
with the time-served soldier at the end of Book IV. 
Here we know not at which to marvel the more—at the 
exquisite simplicity and strength of the original, or the 
strange insensibility whch altered and degraded it. 
Here there was no question of orthodoxy involved ; 
simply the power of self-criticism. ‘There could be no 
more cogent proof that Wordsworth had reached a 
position where he could not tell good from bad in his 
own poetry than a comparison of the published version 
of this incident with the beautiful original, an almost 
perfect example of his mature and individual style. I 
give the original version entire : for none of the many 
beautiful things which Professor de Selincourt has 
restored to us am I so grateful as for this. The lines 
are numbered for the purpose of adding a few notes. 

A favourite pleasure hath it been with me 


From time of earliest youth, to walk alone 
Along the public way, when, for the night 
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Deserted, in its silence it assumes 

A character of deeper quietness 

Than pathless solitudes. At such an hour 
Once, ere these summer months were pass’d away, 
I slowly mounted up a steep ascent 

Where the road’s watery surface, to the ridge 
Of that sharp rising, glittered in the moon, 
And seem’d before my eyes another stream 
Creeping with silent lapse to join the brook 
That murmur’d in the valley. On I went 
Tranquil, receiving in my own despite 
Amusement, as I slowly pass’d along, 

From such near objects as from time to time, 
Perforce, intruded on the listless sense 
Quiescent, and dispos’d to sympathy, 

With an exhausted mind, worn out by toil, 
And all unworthy of the deeper joy 

Which waits on distant prospect, cliff, or sea, 
The dark ‘blue vault, and universe of stars. 
Thus did I steal along that silent road, 

My body from the stillness drinking in 

A restoration like the calm of sleep, 

But sweeter far. Above, before, behind, 
Around me, all was peace and solitude, 

I look’d not round, nor did the solitude 

Speak to my eye; but it was heard and felt. 

O happy state! what beauteous pictures now 
Rose in harmonious imagery—they rose 

As from some distant region of my soul 

And came along like dreams; yet such as left 
Obscurely mingled with their passing forms 

A consciousness of animal delight, 

A self-possession felt in every pause 

And every gentle movement of my frame. 
While thus I wander’d, step by step led on, 

It chane’d a sudden turning of the road 
Presented to my view an uncouth shape 

So near, that, slipping back into the shade 
Of a thick hawthorn, I could mark him well, 
Myself unseen. He was of stature tall, 

A foot above man’s common measure tall, 
Stiff in his form, and upright, lank and lean; 
A man more meagre, as it seem’d to me, 

Was never seen abroad by night or day. 

His arms were long, and bare his hands; his mouth 
Shew’d ghastly in the moonlight : from behind 
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A milestone propp’d him, and his figure seem’d 
Half-sitting, and half-standing. I could mark 
That he was clad in military garb, 

Though faded, yet entire. He was alone, 

Had no attendant, neither Dog, nor Staff, 
Nor knapsack; in his very dress appear’d 

A desolation, a simplicity 

That seem’d akin to solitude. Long time 

Did I peruse him with a mingled sense 

Of fear and sorrow. From his lips, meanwhile, 
There issued murmuring sounds, as if of pain 
Or of uneasy thought; yet still his form 
Kept the same steadiness; and at his feet 

His shadow lay and mov’d not. 


In a Glen 
Hard by, a Village stood, whose roofs and doors 
Were visible among the scatter’d trees, 
Scarce distant from the spot an arrow’s flight; 
I wished to see him move; but he remained 
Fix’d to his place, and still from time to time 
Sent forth a murmuring voice of dead complaint, 
Groans scarcely audible. Without self-blame 
I had not thus prolong’d my watch; and now 
Subduing my heart’s specious cowardice 
I left the shady nook where I had stood, 
And hail’d him. Slowly from his resting-place 
He rose, and with a lean and wasted arm 
In measur’d gesture lifted to his head, 
Return’d my salutation; then resum’d 
His station as before: and when, erelong, 
I ask’d his history, he in reply 
Was neither slow nor eager; but unmov’d, 
And with a quiet uncomplaining voice, 
A stately air of mild indifference, 
He told, in simple words, a Soldier’s tale, 
That in the Tropic Islands he had served, 
Whence he had landed, scarcely ten days past, 
That on his landing he had been dismiss’d, 
And now was travelling to his native home. 
At this I turn’d and look’d towards the Village 
But all were gone to rest; the fires all out; 
And every silent window to the Moon 
Shone with a yellow glitter. ‘‘ No one there,’’ 
Said I, “‘ is waking, we must measure back 
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The way which we have come; behind yon wood 
A Labourer dwells; and, take it on my word 
He will not murmur should we break his rest; 
And with a ready heart will give you food 

And lodging for the night.’’ At this he stoop’d, 
And from the ground took up an oaken staff, 

By me yet unobserved, a traveller’s Staff; 
Which, I suppose, from his slack hand had dropp’d, 
And lain till now neglected in the grass. 
Towards the Cottage without more delay 

We shap’d our course; as it appear’d to me, 

He travell’d without pain, and I beheld 


- With ill-suppress’d astonishment his tall 


And ghastly figure moving at my side; 

Nor, while we journey’d thus could I forbear 
To question him of what he had endur’d 

From hardship, battle, or the pestilence. 

He, all the while, was in demeanour calm, 
Concise in answer; solemn and sublime 

He might have seem’d, but that in all he said 
There was a strange half-absence, and a tone 
Of weakness and indifference, as of one 
Remembering the importance of his theme 
But feeling it no longer. We advanced 
Slowly, and, ere we to the wood were come 
Discourse had ceased. Together on we pass’d, 
In silence, through the shades, gloomy and dark; 
Then, turning up along an open field 

We gain’d the Cottage. At the door I knock’d. 
Calling aloud, ‘‘ My Friend, here is a Man 

By sickness overcome; beneath your roof 

This night let him find rest, and give him food, 
If food he need; for he is faint and tired.’’ 
Assur’d that now my Comrade would repose 

In comfort, I entreated that henceforth 

He would not linger in the public ways 

But ask for timely furtherance and help 

Such as his state requir’d. At this reproof, 
With the same ghastly mildness in his look 

He said, ‘‘ My trust is in the God of Heaven 
And iin the eye of him that passes me.”’ 

The Cottage door was speedily unlock’d, 

And now the Soldier touch’d his hat again 
With his lean hand; and in a voice that seem’d 
To speak with a reviving interest, 
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Till then unfelt, he thank’d me; I return’d 
The blessing of the poor unhappy Man; 

(140) And so we parted. Back I cast a look, 
And linger’d near the door a little space; 
Then sought with quiet heart my distant home. 


ll. 1-37. Wordsworth omitted practically the whole of 
these fine lines, which show his power of intro- 
spective psychological description at its calmest 
and most secure. In their place he put (1) the 
commonplace 16 lines beginning ‘* When from our 
better selves, and (2) 8 lines beginning “’ Once, 
when those summer months,’’ lines devoid of 
poetic value, but with the dubious historical in- 
terest of showing that the encounter with the soldier 
occurred as Wordsworth walked home after a 
dance. The published version begins to follow the 
original more or less closely at |. 38. 

l. 51. ‘* Half-sitting and half-standing.’’ The vivid 
picture is omitted. 

l. 57. For ‘‘ that seem’d akin to solitude,’ Words- 
worth substituted 


To which the trappings of the gaudy world 
Make a strange background, ( !) 


1. 63. ‘‘ Ina glen Hard by a village stood.’’ Words- 
worth omits all mention of the village : therefore he - 
is forced to omit ll. 88-97, with their picture of the 
village in the moonlight. 

l. ro9. For these lines he substituted :— 


To turn from present hardships to the past, 

And speak of war, battle and pestilence, 
Sprinkling this talk with questions, better spared, 
On what he might himself have seen or felt. ( !) 


1. 115. Wordsworth altered ‘‘ remembering ’’ to 
‘“ knowing too well.’’ This is not a crime, and we 
have passed over innumerable alterations of the 
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same sort. But this one happens to be interesting, 
for the alteration hides the psychological connection 
of the lines with the more famous 


But that the soul 
Remembering how it felt, but what it felt 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity. 


We have been forced, for lack of space, to omit the 
hundred minor alterations, whose cumulative effect in 
weakening the vividness; and impressiveness of the 
episode is remarkable. Readers should make the com- 
parison for themselves with a Wordsworth in their 
hands ; or, better still, if they are more fortunate than 
_ ourselves and can afford twenty-five shillings for a book, 
buy Professor de Selincourt’s edition of ‘‘ The 
Prelude.’’ It makes a unique, but alas! a terribly 
depressing record, of the decline of a great poet. 


Mea Filia Parva 


Now evermore have [ a truce with sorrow, 
Now evermore I am immune from pain, 
Little I care tho’ Fate return to-morrow 
Intent on shearing to the bone again— 


Because my little one, my one, my daughter, 
O’er whom thought ever like the lapwing dips ; 
Who was to me a bay of sunny water 

Are to the sides of sea-strained, weary ships, 


Is mine no more, and all the love and wonder 
Of seven sweet years have vanished in one day ; 
My house of dual dreams is dashed asunder, 


My springing garden turned to wastes of clay. 
| A. 
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Ture Nun.—tThere is a type among the people of the 
Landes, the Basques, such as is found nowhere else in 
the world. I saw it, in its perfection, only once, and 
that was the face of a Nun, in a third-class carriage out 
ofGt. Jean: dewlaw: 

The physical peculiarity of the type lies in the long, 
sweeping oval of the face, and in the length of the nose 
which springs, without indentation, straight from the 
forehead, with an exquisitely fragile long, thin bridge. 
Giotto and Cimebue have something of this type, so 
that these people may have passed, sometime, by way 
of Italy out of that deep antiquity in which they are lost. 
Spiritually they retain, with a singular purity, the poetic 
and classic attitude toward mirth, tragedy, reverence, 
and lust. 

We were already packed close in the carriage when 
the Nun got in. Her face was dark, with an opaque 
pallor, like the shadowed white of ivory in a dark room. 
It was long, with the long pure oval that was of her 
people. She sank back into the space opposite me, 
and, lifting her eyes, became fost at once in some 
terrible reflection. She was beautiful—but so great was 
the naked suffering of her face that I shrank before it. 
‘This was a true religieuse and a typical Basque. 

Of all Life’s gestures the most startling is Religion, 
for by what mystic standard do we apprehend divinity ? 
Wandering through these Latin countries where Crosses 
and Shrines are by every wayside one is bound to brood 
upon these things. These are Catholic lands. This 
woman was a Nun. All the marvel that is religion 
flowed from her to me. If perhaps, at times, Life 
seems too terrible a thing, too marred by broken cries, 
too base and trivial to be worth the mammoth effort of 
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living—as I read through her eyes | saw that it was 
enough that man had evolved the idea of Christ. All 
the pain, the welter, the turmoil, seemed an unim- 
portant background to that magnificent conception. 
That Figure flames unalterably against our night. He 
is Man, his plight, his tragedy and his justification. 

I pored over her face. Her eyes were magnificently 
terrible. Sorrow burned in them like a flaming sword, 
poised and still. There was no single blurring touch 
of the emotional in that passionate and ecstatic grief. 
This woman understood the idea of Christ and saw him 
crucified. 

There are few capable of suffering. Fully compre- 
hended sorrow is very rare, sorrow that is felt agonis- 
ingly after it is entirely grasped. All of our mysticism 
and of our philosophies have been built up to evade 
that terrible issue. As I gazed at her I marvelled that 
there should be no adequate painting of the Virgin 
receiving her Son from the Cross. There are many 
fine depictions of homely grief, and even of tragedy, 
but none with the idea back of it, the terrible idea of that 
shrieking end to Man’s pure aspiration. Mantegna 
might have done it. He goes very far, and deep, in 
those portraits of a Sadist, and a Fanatic, in the corner 
of his great Sebastian. 

No one, however, has dared, or perhaps has been 
able to compass that doomed Maternity. This Nun 
had all of that in her face. 

She got out at the next station, and I was left unable 
to forget her.—FRANCES GREGG. 


‘THE New Rooms at tHE “ Tate.’’—Four new 
rooms, two for modern foreign art, one for Sargent, and, 
downstairs, another and cloistral-looking gallery with 
a colonnade, have been added to the Tate Gallery. The 
last is specially built for the exhibition of dark pictures ; 
and it certainly does dissolve the doubt, in front of a 
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very ‘‘old master,’’ whether the succulent patch of 
orange in the shadows is the culminating subtlety of the 
artist, or the reflection of one’s own tie in the glass of 
the picture. But, although the new gallery kills the 
reflections in pictures hung in the light half of the room, 
it seems less practical than theoretical, for pictures hung 
in the gloom under the colonnade are worse off than 
ever. I wonder that the simpler device of black screens 
(such as photographers use) is not employed in picture 
galleries. 

With regard to the French paintings, for that is what. 
the Duveen Galleries principally contain, two criticisms. 
suggest themselves. The first is that our collection of 
nineteenth-century French art is still far from repre- 
sentative. We have no first-class Cezanne ; and, how- 
ever much praise may be lavished on the three we now 
possess, they are obviously flat and formless paintings, 
though each possesses some exquisite passages of 
colour. We have, too, no first-class Pissarro. (There 
are, however, two beautiful examples at present on 
loan.) And we needa Picasso. But who can be trusted 
to buy the nation a good one at a sensible price, especi- 
ally in face of the dealers’ “‘ ring ’’ in Picasso’s work? 

The other criticism is that the buying under the terms 
of the Courtauld bequest can only be described as 
panicky. After having acquired the superb “‘ Jeunes 
Spartiates ’’ and the interesting study of the circus 
acrobat, one would have thought we had enough new 
Degas to go on with. But no, another had to be bought 
while the money lasted, and an economically expressed 
portrait at, we may be sure, a very uneconomic price is 
the purchase. The British nation also possess the very 
worst Renoir nude I have ever seen. As an admirer of 
this great artist with a fairly wide knowledge of his 
work, I must confess that J had no idea he could paint 
as badly as he does in this picture. 

And the very latest addition, ‘‘ L’Orage,’’ this 
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ime acquired through the National Art Collections 
Fund, looks uncommonly like a Courbet forgery.— 
EDWARD FAZACKERLY. 


Her Sentry 


NOTHING now : only the whole 
Could help my soul. 
Not fluttering sweet-peas now, 
Nor even little girls’ delight ; 
I watched the evening through, and know the night, 
_—Now it has come: I want no make-believe. 


Nothing now, but the dark peace 
Of God could bring increase 
To powers orphaned as mine—to a light voice 
That sang but to rejoice— 

I know no tune to which the very lonely grieve. 


Music brought me a little 

Pure cleavage in this dumb loss: art turned brittle, 
Snapped in my fingers like a tinted shell : 

I know, for me, her child it will not be well, 

Till I, like an outworn sentry, get my leave. 


_ Living for us was watching : I must trace 
Fach wing-shadow of joy in each child’s face, 
Each wind-brush on the lake, 

For her most radiant sake : 
But now I| watch alone. 
When shall I get my leave? 


MARGARET MAITLAND RADFORD. 
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THREE FAMOUS MEN 
By The Journeyman 


Mr. GILBERT FRANKAU has lately given an interview to 
the New York Bookman, which is one of my chief links 
with the great world of literature. I do not know very 
much about Mr. Frankau; but I am interested in him. 
I once tried to read Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant, and 
gave it up. Three or four years later, I read two or 
three instalments of Erica, or Little by Little in the 
Daily Mail, and I knew I had not been hasty in refusing 
Peter Jackson. ‘Then I came across a striking letter by 
Mr. Frankau (also in the Daily Mail) in which he de- 
clared that all novels which, like his own, made “ real 
money,’ must be, like his own, “ written in his heart’s 
blood,’”’ or words to that effect. And then I had my 
suspicions. It seemed to me impossible that Mr. 
Frankau could have written that letter seriously ; and | 
came to the provisional conclusion that Mr. Frankau was 
a clever man, who had made up his mind to give the 
public what he had made up his mind the public wanted, 
and to give it hot and strong. | 
Perhaps I do Mr. Frankau an injustice, and he reall 
means it. If so, he is beyond my understanding, for I 
remember that his first appearance in the world of letters 
was with a poem in imitation of Byron’s Don Juan. 
Only a clever and cynical man could have written it ; 
and the only way I can associate Mr. Frankau’s novels 
and public utterances with such a man is by assuming 
that they are the expression of a deliberate pose. It 
may be, however, that Mr. Frankau has undergone a 
process analogous to conversion. But a conversion of 
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this kind is incomprehensible to me, and I am compelled, 
if lam to represent Mr. Frankau to myself as a credible 
human being, to conceive him as one who is acting a 


part. : 
Even his American interviewer feels that Mr. 
Frankau is something of a phenomenon. “ He is (he 


says) the new type of author—the novelist-business 
man, frankly combining book-selling with book-writing 
ability.” That is not, in essentials, a new type. 
Dickens, Trollope, H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, and 
Sinclair Lewis all belong to it. All men of letters, in 
their senses, aspire to the condition ; but since most of 
them are incompetent in their business transactions they 
hand them over to a literary agent. The author who 
does not (in person or by proxy) drive the best bargain 
he can for what he has to sell is a fool and worse, a 
traitor to his tribe. That this truth is now generally 
acknowledged is due in the main to Anthony Trollope 
and Arnold Bennett. But this truth is a truism in 
America, and Mr. Frankau’s reviewer means more than 
this. He means that there is a still newer type of 
author : one who acts, so to speak, as his own bagman 
and impresario. He makes it his main business to 
“ boost ”’ his own books ; he is his own publicity agent. 
Even this type is not altogether new : I should say Sir 
Hall Caine was an earlier example. To this type, his 
American interviewer thinks, Mr. Frankau belongs. 

I agree. Instinctively or deliberately, Mr. Frankau 
seems to be treading in Hall Caine’s footsteps. 

In the changed conditions of a generation later Mr. 
Frankau is playing the same game. His trump-card is 
“Englishness.” Masterson, the Story of an English 
Gentleman. His aim is to create among the unintelli- 
gent of all classes a legend of himself as the perfect Eng- 
lish gentleman, striving against heavy odds to keep the 
traditions of his race alive. Naturally, uplift comes in. 
Is there not uplift in the very idea of this noble struggle ? 
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Substantially, of course, the recipe is the same as Hall 

Caine’s ; but the dish is differently flavoured, au gentil- 
homme al Anglaise. 

** My theory of the novel is that it should primarily be 

a story, and comprehensible ; that it should uplift. I believe 


in, simplicity of style and plot, with this reservation: 
modern life and thought are more complex to-day than 


they were formerly. Don’t forget that. . .. But I’m not 
for the so-called ‘ clean’ book. Virtue and vice must both 
be painted, but vice as vice. ... Literature or any art 


can’t be the property of the few. The author’s job is to 
please the generality of the people. Authorship is not so 
much a function of the brain as it is of the heart.. And the 
heart is a universal organ.”’ 


Mr. Frankau, himself, has a very large heart, full of 
warm blood, which he uses instead of ink. An ordinary 
heart would give out under the strain, for Mr. Frankau 
writes his stories not once or twice, but “ six times over 
before he is satisfied.” 

Truly, it needs a clever man to know how gullible 
the vast unintelligent public of all classes really is. A 
less clever man would hesitate before he asked the 
public to swallow such nonsense. Mr. Frankau takes 
pains, I have no doubt: Evica, or Little by Little does 
not come by nature to a clever and cynical man. But 
six times rewritten! It will not do. 

And yet I can’t help half-admiring him for his 
effrontery, just as I had a sneaking admiration of 
Horatio Bottomley. If Mr. Frankau confined himself 
to making the vast unintelligence of all classes swallow 
nonsense, about life and about himself, I should smile 
and leave him. I have too great a dislike of the people 
whom he does gull to dislike him for gulling them. But 
Mr. Frankau is malicious. He writes Masterson, and 
has his knife into those who do not. 

‘“‘ Frankau is not always so enthusiastic about his con- 


temporaries. If there is one he dislikes professionally 
more than another it is H. G. Wells. ‘ Wells is the worst — 
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overrated literary man of all the ages,’ he damns him 
sweepingly. ‘ Success destroyed him. Neither Wells nor 
Shaw is really a representative Englishman. Americans 
ought to realize that.’ ” 


The really representative Englishman being, of 
course, Mr. Frankau. It may be so; but, being an 
idealist, I will not believe it. 


* * * * * 


While I am on the uncongenial subject of famous 
men, let me extract a pearl from “‘ the doyen of our 
Bterary, journalists,’ Mr. T. P. O'Connor, P,C., M.-P. 
He is writing on the subject: “ Why I prefer short 
stories.” The subheading of this particular paragraph 
is: ‘‘ My Favourites.” 


** When all is said and done, the short story may be 
as big a literary feat, sometimes a bigger, than the story 
that runs into hundreds of thousands of words. Of.all the 
works, for instance, of Anatole France and of Guy de 
Maupassant and of Tchehov, the stories that remain most 
vividly and most permanently graven on my mind are their 
short stories—far more deeply graven than many of their 
longer ones. The very first story that revealed to me the 
powers of Anatole France was Le Procurateur de Judée. 
Of all the things Guy de Maupassant has written La Boule 
de Suif is far and away the most haunting and the most 
perfect. Of the short stories of Tchehov I could mention 
at least half a dozen which far exceed, in impressiveness 
even, any of his long books. 


You must be a very famous journalist to do this kind 
of thing. If Mr. T. P. O’Connor, P.C., M.P., were a 
little less famous he might be asked to name (1) those 
stories of de Maupassant which are longer than Boule 
de Suif, and (2) those long books of Tchehov which are 
so much less impressive than his short stories. From 
the answers I fancy I should be justified in concluding 
what I conclude without them, namely, that Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, P.C., M.P., has read absolutely nothing by 
Tchehov, next to nothing by de Maupassant, and about 
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the same amount of Anatole France. Obviously the 
true answer to the conundrum, “ Why do I prefer short 
stories?’ which’ Mr. ‘T.P. O° Connor, PCr iia 
nowhere gives in his article, is “ Because I never read 


9 


any.” And, if the answer is nonsense, so is his article. 
x a % x 


Yet a third may be added to our Hall of Fame—Mr. 
Cecil B. de Mille, who is described, in an interview in 
the Motion Picture, as “the personification of the 
utmost in film-directors.”’ 

Best known as the maker of The Ten Command- 
ments, he is possibly the only man in the film world 
who has reached such popular renown without having 
been taken seriously at any point in his career by a 
single responsible critic. Yet the interview makes it 
clear that injustice has been done. He has been accused 
of caring for nothing but costly spectacle, of reversing 
the whole order of the elements of drama, of devising 
his impressive pageant first and his insrgnificant plot 
afterwards, and of judging his mummery rather by its 
ostentation than by its fitness. This must be said no 
longer. The thing, and the one thing, which has 
created this misapprehension is his ‘“‘ mania for beauty.” 
“To de Mille, no situation is fine unless it is fine to the 
eye. No spiritual message is great unless it is tricked © 
out in Apocryphal splendour. A noble thought, in — 
itself, isn’t enough for him ; it needs to be nobly dressed. 
A great deed isn’t sufficient ; it must also look like a 
great deed.” But this is not all; there is something in 
the very source to which he looks for the fine situation, 
the spiritual message, the noble thought, the great deed, 
which separates him at once from all his fellows, “ for 
de Mille is probably the one director in all the movies 
who consciously or unconsciously believes in an outside 
Inspirational Force that works, in some mystic fashion, 
with his own brain.’’ Yet while he is a dreamer he 
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knows (like Mr. Frankau) that material success is truly 
a sign of the grace of God ; if he looks to exalted sources 
it is for exalted ends. ‘ When he acknowledged Divine 
Guidance in filming The Ten Commandments, there 
was considerable loud laughter over it. The scoffers 
didn’t laugh so loud when The Ten Commandments 
made more money than any other picture ever filmed.” 
_ He has put his trust in God, and those who employ him 
need have no fear. ‘ De Mille looks ‘out there’ for 
an idea that is worth a million dollars.” This is the 
_ deep wisdom of a great man, for indeed “ you can’t get 
quarter-million ideas or half-million ideas from living 
authors.”’ 


Two Nose Booxs.—Two recent books deserve to 
be called to the particular attention of our readers. Mr. 
Jonathan Cape has issued a complete edition of 
Doughty’s Arabia Deserta in one volume at 30s. net. 
On the significance and beauty of this book we need not 
again insist : it is a ‘* possession for ever.’’ ‘The second 
book is Messrs. Benn’s ‘‘ Julian ’’ edition of the works 
_of Shelley. In general we have not much admiration 
for expensive collector’s editions; but the “‘ Julian ’’ 
Shelley, of which we have received the first volume to 
be published (No. 8 of a series of ten at 3 guineas each), 
belongs to another kind: it is a real new and definitive 
edition of the poet’s work. It is edited by Mr. Roger 
Ingpen, whose previous work on Shelley’s letters is 
classical, with the help of Mr. Walter Peck, who has 
earned a deserved reputation for his almost uncanny 
flair in unearthing new Shelley material. The Julian 
Shelley is a work of the soundest scholarship and great 
typographical beauty : it will undoubtedly be the finest 
edition of Shelley that exists, and for its combination of 
excellences it will not be superseded for generations to 
come. We urge Messrs. Benn to perform the same 
work for Keats. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By John Middleton Murry 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Tue lonely God had rest; but not his new-born son. The 
Spirit drove Jesus away into the desert, and Satan tempted him. 

The Spirit drove him away into the desert. 

No one can define what is the Spirit. Jesus himself never 
did. But it is not difficult to know what Jesus meant by it, 
when he said that the Spirit descended upon him, and then 
drove him away into the desert. The Spirit was that plenary 
addition to himself that came from his experience of God, the 
power not himself which entered into him through his sudden 
knowledge of God. The Holy Spirit is not mysterious; it has 
been made mysterious for us by a name now become ghostly and 
strange—the Holy Ghost. There was nothing ghostly about 
it; it was simply that part or power of God which abided with 
Jesus, or any man after his union with God. It was not God, 
for God was other than himself; it was not himself, for it was 
other than he had been. It was the God who was henceforward 
in himself. 

Nor is it mysterious that he should have called in. the Spirit. 
The prophets before him had known something of the expe- 
rience, and called it by the word. The Spirit of the Eternal One 
had been upon Isaiah. And! Jesus, who had had the words of © 
Isaiah sounding life-long in his soul, had the name for the 
power of God which had come upon him. He recognized it for 
what it was. He knew the Spirit had been poured out upon 
him. 

That was a sign of the End. The prophet Joel had declared 
in the name of the Eternal One as a sign of the End, ‘‘ Behold 
I will pour out my spirit on all flesh.”’ And it had been poured 
out on Jesus. -If on him, why not on all men? But all men 
did not know that they were sons of God. But if he knew him- 
self the son of God, why should not all men know themselves 
God’s sons? It was not impossible. They had only to do as he 
himself had done. Surely it was not impossible: What man has 
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done, man can do again. No, it was not impossible; for he had 
done it. All men would become sons of God, as he had become; 
and the Spirit would be poured out on all flesh, as it had been’ 
poured on him. 

It was blindingly simple. The End was indeed at hand. 
But what an End! Not the Wrath, but the Love of God to 
come. All men were to be the sons of God. No, not to be; 
_ they were his sons already, if only they knew it. All men were 
to know themselves the sons of God. The world, all life, would 

be changed in the twinkling of an eye, as it had been changed for 
him. Yes, the Kingdom of God was upon them, now, at this 
very moment of time: and the secret of the Kingdom was that 
there was no King: only a Father. 

He must go and proclaim it—the wonderful news. No human 
lips ever had such a message for mankind. He must go now, 
now. There was not a moment to be lost. He had but to 
speak, and men would hear; he had but to say the simple 
- words ‘‘ Our—Father,’’ and all would be revealed to them. 

But the Spirit drove him away into the desert: and the 
Devil tempted him. He stayed alone in the desert many days, 

eating only what the desert gave. Wild beasts cried round 
him in the night. His soul grew faint with wrestling with the 
burden of his knowledge and his purpose, till the night became 
as the day, and the days as the night. 

The Spirit of Evil came to him, and said: 

‘‘ What is this that you are going to do? To found the 
‘Kingdom of God? It cannot be. It is a dream. Kingdoms 
are of the earth. You are strong, you are wise. ‘There has 
been no man like you. Build not in dreams. Come, see what 
I shall show you.” 

And the Spirit of Evil took him up into a high mountain and 
showed him all the kingdoms of the earth and their glory, and 
said to him : 

‘* All these shall be yours, if you will bow down and worship 
me.”’ 

The Kingdom of God, was it a dream? And the Kingdom of 
Earth, was that real? Jesus the King of the Jews, Emperor of 

the World? Ah! but the price! 

If God’s kingdom were a dream, God was not: he had 
known God. The Son had found the Father, and the Father 
the Son, That was no dream. 

Jesus answered : 

‘‘ Away, Satan! For it is written: ‘ Thou shalt worship the 
Eternal One, thy God. Him only shalt thou serve.’ ” 

The Spirit of Evil departed. But he returned and said: 

‘‘ What is this that you are going to do? To tell men the 
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wonderful news that they are God’s sons? Wonderful news, 
indeed. God’s sons! It is a dream. Look at them. My 
sons! ”’ 

Jesus said: 

‘‘ They are God’s sons, if they would but know it.” 

The Spirit of Evil said: 

‘* And how do you know it? ”’ 

Jesus said: 

‘‘ Because I know that I am a man like them, and because I 
know that I am the son of God.” 

The Spirit of Evil said: 

‘* And how do you know that? ” 

Jesus said: 

‘*] know.” 

The Spirit of Evil said: 

‘* Are you sure?” 

Night after night, in the lonely place, the Spirit of Evil whis- 
pered to him: “‘Are you sure? Still sure? ’’ Night after night, 
in the lonely place, Jesus answered: ‘‘I am sure.” 

And after forty days and forty nights, when Jesus was sick 
with hunger and faint with wrestling, the Spirit of Evil whis- 
pered to him: 

‘‘ Hungry! The Son of God? Faint! The son of God? 
Still sure? ”’ | 

Jesus was silent. 

Then the Spirit of Evil whispered the word he feared, 
“Prove it)” 

Ah, why should he not prove it and be filled? Why should 

he not prove it and know? Why should he not prove it and have 
rest? 
His weary mind began again. The Son of God. Wonderful, 
terrible knowledge. Why should he not prove it? Was it not— 
his duty to prove it? When all his purpose, all his life to be, 
rested on this sole foundation. Surely he must prove it now, 
before it was too late. Why not? 

Not from a Book, but from his own depths, he fetched the 
victory. 

‘* If I seek to prove that I am that which I know myself to 
be, I betray.my knowledge, my God, and myself. I cannot 
prove that God is, and is my Father, because I know. What — 
I have known, I know, now and for ever.”’ 

The victory was won; but Jesus stood pale, as a dead man. 

The Spirit of Evil came forward and said: 

‘* It is written: ‘ He hath put thee in charge of his angels to 
guard thee wherever thou goest, lest thou shouldst strike thy 
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foot against a stone.’ If you are the son of God, throw your- 
self down.”’ 

Jesus answered: ‘‘ It is also written: ‘I must not prove the 
Eternal, my God.” 

The word of victory was spoken. The Spirit of Evil, who is 
the Spirit that forever denies, left him and never returned. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE WONDERFUL NEws. 


Jesus stayed there in the desert where he was, having con- 
quered the last onslaught of the old enemy, waiting for:the 
signal for his work to begin. 

The signal came. Suddenly John the Baptist’s course was 
ended. He had called upon a king to repent, and declared 
aloud that the marriage of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee 
and Perza, with Herodias, his stepbrother’s wife, was a for- 
bidden thing. Therefore Herod had sent his men to lay hold 
of John, and had flung him into prison in his strong town of 
Machaerus, on the edge of the Arabian desert. The news of 
John the Baptist’s arrest came to Jesus. 

The forerunner had run his course. He had done his work : 
he had proclaimed the imminent coming of the End, baptized 
Jesus into the knowledge of what the End was to be—not the 

Wrath, but the Love of God. 

’ But why had Jesus waited till then? For two reasons, we 
believe. First, that he knew his message was, for all its 
outward likeness—‘‘ Turn and be changed, for the Kingdom of 
God is upon you’’—profoundly different from John’s. And 
Jesus would not appear in open difference with John. John had 
been his master. At all times in his life Jesus insisted upon 
the greatness of John : he was more than a prophet; among men 
born of women there had been none greater than he. Jesus 
felt that in some sort he owed it to John that he himself was 
what he was. He owed John a loyalty, which he was to show 
most exquisitely in his dealings with John’s masterless and per- 
turbed disciples. While John was still preaching his message, 
Jesus would refrain from preaching his. | 

But the message of Jesus was urgent and precious. Was he 
to wait indefinitely? No, for he had a presentiment that John 
would run his course. Jesus felt that for all his greatness John 
was but his destined forerunner. John would end and he would 
begin, and John’s ending would be the sign for his beginning. 
There could be no confusion between them: a new message, a 
new prophet. 
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At the sign, Jesus went up from the desert into Galilee, pro- 
claiming the wonderful news of God and saying: 

‘* The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand. 
Repent, and believe in the wonderful news.” 

And it was wonderful news. None more wonderful has ever 
been. poured into the ears of longing: and mistrustful men; and 
none more incredible. Very few of the millions who in some 
sort or other have believed in Jesus have believed in his mes- 
sage; very few have cared to understand it. To most of those 
who would have cared the way to understanding has been 
barred by their belief in Jesus as God, as the Son of God in 
some peculiar and transcendental sense. 

This he was not, nor claimed to be. He believed he 
was the son of God, in precisely the same sense as he believed 
all men to be sons of God. he difference between him and 
other men, in his eyes, was simply this: that he knew he was 
the son of God, while they did not. Therefore he was God’s 
first-born, or first-reborn, son. But even that had no part in 
his message. His wonderful news was simply this: that all 
men were God’s sons, if they would but become his sons, and 
that he was sent to show them the way. 

That was the strange and simple message of Jesus, the 
‘* wonderful news ” that he went to proclaim through Galilee. 
The rest of the message was John’s message: that the time 
was fulfilled and the End was at hand. But on Jesus’ lips that 
message, though in words the same as John’s, was utterly 
transformed, by the simple fact of his knowledge that men were 
God’s sons, and God their Father. It was not, therefore, 
Wrath, but Love, to come: mem had to expect not the grim 
sentence of a Judge, but the joyful welcome of a Father. 

That this knowledge and this bliss might be theirs, men had 
only to repent. But ‘‘ repent” is a Christian word; it is not 
a word of Jesus. The significance of Jesus’ own word has been 
impoverished. Men had not to repent, but to turn and be 
changed, as Jesus himself had turned and been changed. They 
would be reborn, and the world would be reborn. All men 
would know themselves for God’s sons, and Him for their 
Father, and the Kingdom of God would be, there and then, 
at the very moment that he spoke. The only time that was 
needed was time for the wonderful news to be spread abroad. 
It would spread swift as fire in stubble. All that men had to 
do was to believe in it. 

This was, and is, and ever will be, the wonderful news of 
Jesus. Men have seldom believed in it, though they have 
believed in things concerning him far more incredible than 
this. But to believe as Jesus meant the word ‘“‘ to believe ’’ has 
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been given to few. Jesus said that men had only to believe 
the wonderful news for it to be true; they had only to believe 
that they were sons of God to be sons of God; they had only 
to believe that God was their Father, to find him their Father. 
That was all: only to believe. But for Jesus to believe was 
to know. 

With this wonderful news Jesus went to Capernaum, on the 
shore of the lake of Galilee. Round about that city he pro- 


claimed his message: and crowds flocked to him. Sometimes 


he spoke to them inland, sometimes by the side of the lake. 


_ The substance of what he said was this: 


‘* The Kingdom of God is coming now. To enter it you must 
become a son of God. To become a son of God, you must 
believe you are a son of God. To believe you are a son of God 
means you must act like a son of God. To act lske a son of 
God means many things. But chief of all it means this: that 
you must trust your Father utterly, and behave to every man 
as to a beloved brother, knowing that he also is a son of God.” 

Whether before he went to Capernaum he had gone back to 


Nazareth it is hard to say. But there is no reason why we 


should not trust Matthew’s word that he did return io his 
native place. Luke seems to have heard the same story. But 
he quickly left it. In his own family his message was not 
acceptable: it never was. Itis one of the many strange ironies 
in the history of the Church that Jesus’ brother James, whose 
only recorded activity in Jesus’ lifetime was an attempt to take 


- him as a madman, should emerge after Jesus’ death as the head 


of the Church in Jerusalem. The sceptic might suspect James’ 
good faith, and see in him one ready to exploit a relation of 
flesh and blood where relation of the spirit there was none. 
But there is no need. James seems to have been a religious 
fanatic. Perhaps, as the Gospel of the Hebrews relates, Jesus’ 
family had been out to be baptized by John and were foliowers 
of his. They knew Jesus’ message was in essence a negation 
of John’s; it seemed to them almost a blasphemy, and they 
rejected it and its bearer. From his baptism to his death the 
cleavage between Jesus and his family was absolute. 

So Jesus made his way to Capernaum. Capernaum, not 
Nazareth, became his home, or what little home he thence- 


forward possessed. He went there to find old friends of his to 
- accept his message and help him in proclaiming it—men who 


had known him when they followed John together; Simon and 
Andrew, James and John, and perhaps Philip of Bethsaida hard 
by. The tradition of the fourth gospel squares with the words 
of Simon Peter in the Acts in declaring that their acquaintance 
with him had begun when he was baptized by John. It con- 
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flicts with nothing in Mark’s story, but rather<fits perfectly with 
it. For Mark’s story, as the oldest tradition and the newest 
criticism unite in believing, is built up from Peter’s memories. 
The memories are of one who had known Jesus at his baptism, 
lost sight of him for a mysterious interspace, and been sought 
out by him again on the shores of the lake at the beginning of 
his active ministry. 

We may imagine that, when Jesus parted from them, he to 
go into the desert, they to return to their homes, he had told 
them that he might have need of them. He did not know. 
When the imperious Spirit drove him apart, it might have been 
that he might become a desert anchorite like John, prophesying 
the End and preaching repentance far from the haunts of men. 
But he had proved his knowledge and his message to be far 
different. He had wonderful news to give, and he must seek 
men out to give it them. 

He sought out first his friends of Capernaum. As he was 
walking by the side of the lake he saw Simon and Andrew 
putting out a seine. Both were in the boat, close inshore, one 
rowing, the other paying out the net from the stern. Jesus 
called to them : ‘‘ Come here, and follow me: I will make you 
fishers of men.’’ And they left their boat and nets and followed 
him. 

A little way further on he saw James and John, with their 
father Zebedee, sitting in their boat, mending their nets. He 
called them also; and they left their father in the boat, with 
their hired men, and followed behind him. 

Then Jesus, with his four followers, returned to Capernaum, 
where they lived, and Jesus stayed at the house of Simon and 
Andrew. Henceforward their house was his home. 

On the following Sabbath he went into the synagogue, and 
when the reading of the Law was ended he spoke. These, or- 
like these, were the words he said : 

‘‘ Think not that Iam come to undo the Law or the Prophets, 
I am not come to undo, but to complete them. For verily I 
say to you, until heaven and earth pass away, not a mark ora 
comma shall be taken from the Law until everything has been 
accomplished. Whoever therefore shall undo one of these 
smallest commandments, and teach men so to do, shall be the 
smallest in the Kingdom of Heaven. But whoever shall do 
them, and teach men so to do, shall be great in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

‘“For I say to you: that unless your holiness is more than 
the holiness of the Scribes and Pharisees, you cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

‘You have heard that it was said to the men of old: ‘ Thou 
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shalt do no murder,’ but whoever shall do murder shall suffer 
the judgment. 

‘* But I say to you: that every man who is angry with his 
brother shall suffer the judgment. Whoever shall say to his 
brother Raka! shall be haled before the council; and whoever 
shall say to him Fool! shall be worthy of the undying fire. 

‘Therefore if you are bringing your offering to the altar in 
Jerusalem, and you remember that your brother has something 
against you, leave your offering there and then before the altar, 
and go away to be reconciled first to your brother, and then 
return and bring your offering. 

‘“'You have heard that it was said, ‘ Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.’ 

‘* But I say to you: that every man who looks at a woman to 
desire her has already committed adultery with her in his heart. 

‘‘ Therefore, if your eye cause you to offend, pluck it out 
and cast it away. It is better that one of your members be 
destroyed, and not your whole body cast into the undying fire. 
And if your hand cause you to offend, cut if off and cast it 
away. It is better that one of your members be destroyed and 
not your whole body go into the undying fire. 

‘‘ Again, you have heard that it was said to the men of old: 
‘ Thou shalt not swear falsely; but thou shalt fulfil thy oaths 
to God.’ 

‘* But I say to you: swear not at all. Neither by heaven, 
because it is the throne of God; nor by the earth, because it 
is the footstool of his feet; nor by Jerusalem, because it is the 
city of the great king. And do not swear by your head, because 
you cannot make one hair of it black or white. But let your 
speech be: Yes, yes; No, no. What is more than these comes 
of evil. 


‘‘You have heard that it was said: ‘ An eye for an eye’ 
and‘ A tooth for a tooth.’ 
‘‘ But I say to you; Do not resist evil. Rather, whoever 


smites you on the right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And whoever seeks to go to law with you, to take your shirt, let 
him have your cloak also. Whoever compels you to carry a 
mile for him, carry two. Give to the man that asks, and from 
the man who would borrow from you, do not turn away. 

‘* You have heard that it was said : ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy.’ 

‘‘ But I say to you: Love your enemies, and pray for them 
that do you harm. That thus ye may become sons of your 
Father; for he makes his sun to rise upon good men and bad, 
and his rain to fall upon the just and the unjust. If you love 
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those who love you, what reward have you? Do not the tax- 
gatherers do the same? Do not the pagans do the same? 


‘* Do you therefore be perfect, as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect.’’ 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MAN IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 


THE people were astonished at his teaching, for he spoke as 
one who himself had direct authority from God, and not as 
the Scribes, 

They might well be astonished. Not the Scribes, not Moses 
himself, had spoken so. ‘‘ You have heard that it was said. 

. But I say to you.”’ This was the voice of one who knew 
the will of God, and claimed it for his own. He declared that 
he came not to undo the Law, but to complete it: to complete 
the revelation of God’s will that the Law contained. By thus 
completing the Law he shattered it, and the nation which was 
built upon it. 

One man alone among his hearers knew what had happened. 
In the synagogue there was a man with an impure spirit, who 
cried out: 

‘* What have we in common with you, Jesus of Nazareth? 
You have come to destroy us. I know who you are—God’s 
Holy One.”’ 

Jesus rebuked him: ‘‘ Be quiet, and come out of him! ”’ 

The impure spirit convulsed him, and shrieked, and came 
out of him. 

Everybody was astounded, and they questioned one another : 

‘* What is this? ” ! 

‘* A new teaching with authority!” 

‘* He commands impure spirits.” 

‘Yes, and they obey him.” 

The phrase—‘‘a man with an impure spirit ’’—is strange 
to a modern mind, but the reality is not. He was a man pos- 
sessed by a power greater than himself, who did what he would 
not and spoke what he would not. For all such supersessions 
of the active and controlling personality in Jesus’ day there was 
a single name and theory: the man was possessed by a spirit 
or demon. The spirit would be pure or impure, good or evil. 
By the pure spirit, which was the Spirit of God, a man was 
inspired and a prophet; by the impure spirit, which was the 
Spirit of Evil, he was simply possessed and mad. To distinguish 
between these spirits was as difficult then as it is to-day. We 
do not know how to distinguish between the genius and the 
madmen in themselves: the only test we have is that which 
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Jesus applied to others and claimed for himself: ‘‘ By their 
works you shall know them.” 

The decision was easy for the Pharisee, who was convinced 
that the day of the prophets was past. For him all spirits 
were impure spirits. It was his sentence upon Jesus, and upon 
John the Baptist before him. In the eyes of the organized 
religion of their day John before, and Jesus after, had each a 
spirit indeed, but it was a spirit of evil. 

That has always been the judgment of organized religion 
upon those of its children who claimed to be directly inspired 
by God: for the position of organized religion has always been 
the same. Because it is religion, God has. revealed himself 
directly to men; because it is organized, that direct revelation 
can never be renewed. A new revelation cannot be suffered, 
for it strikes direct at the heart of authority. It is, and must 
be condemned as, subversive and heretical. Therefore it is 
held to be the inspiration of the Evil One, and is punished as 
such. 

When, therefore, we read of Jesus’ great power over impure 
spirits and that those possessed of impure spirits were the 
first to rcognize him, we must remember that deep was calling 
to deep. The madman is greeting the genius, the genius sooth- 
ing the madman, in the extremest confines of human per- 
sonaliy. A man whose body has broken under the burden of 
spiritual knowledge is responding to and being strengthened 
by a man whose body could bear the burden. One who had 
. passed beyond the awful conflict between spirit and flesh, and 
had been made one again in a rebirth of which the ordinary 
mind has no imagination, was recognized by others who were 
lost in the conflict from which he had emerged triumphant and 
calm; and by contact with him they were sometimes momen- 
tarily, sometimes permanently, renewed. 

Jesus himself seems to have believed in the direct opposition 
of the impure and the Holy Spirit, and that he cast out the 
impure spirit by the Holy Spirit. There is the danger of think- 
ing this a simple or crude belief. In truth, there is no other 
way of simply stating the mysterious truth, but it is one which 

we must seize in its truth, not its statement, for it lies near 
to the core of the life of Jesus. 

Jesus, when he came up out of the water, after being bap- 
tized for the remission of his sins, felt that the Holy Spirit 
descended upon him. Suddenly he was one with God, in an 
ineffably sweet reunion of son and father, and a great peace 
and a great power came to him. That was, in Jesus’ own 
experience, the victory of the Holy Spirit over the Spirit of 
Evil. Yet what followed? He was driven out by the Holy 
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Spirit into the desert, and the Spirit of Evil returned, a thousand 
times more potent and insidious, to beset him. 

Jesus described his agony in the desert exactly in the after 
months : 

‘‘'When the unclean spirit leaves the man, it goes through 
the waterless places seeking rest, and finds none. Then it 
says: ‘I will return to my house whence I came out,’ and 
coming in finds it empty and swept and adorned. Then it 
goes and takes with it seven other spirits worse than itself, 
and it enters and dwells there. And the last state of the man 
is worse than the first.”’ 

But Jesus, out of the profundities of his own soul, had 
fetched the strength to banish these awful visitants forever. 
The Holy Spirit, that power or part of God which abided with 
him after his reunion with God, was completely victorious. 

Thus for Jesus the Holy Spirit and the Spirit of Evil stood 
to each other in the terribly close relation of eternal opposites. 
They recognized each other, and the human soul was their 
grim battleground. In the victory of one the other found his 
opportunity, until the final consummation of the triumph of the 
Holy Spirit. 

When the man with the unclean spirit cried out in the 
synagogue: ‘‘ Have you come to destroy us?” it was not a 
devil calling to the destroyer of devils. He was a little prophet 
acknowledging a mighty one. He was a man speaking, who 
saw and felt more deeply than the rest what Jesus’ teaching 
meant, who ‘recognized its source and inspiration and was 
rebellious against it. He was a Jew, crying out on behalf of 
Jewry, to warn it of a danger it could not see. 

‘¢ What have we in common with you, Jesus of Nazaréth? 
You have come to destroy us. I know who you are—the Holy 
One of God.” 

He knew: the others did not. On such a man Jesus had 
power, and used it. But the prophetic voice of Jewry had 
spoken, through a forgotten prophet, words that were not 
forgotten. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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entrusted to one so remote from him in temperament as Mr. Freeman. 
But it is legitimate to expect an interesting book and a closer under- 
standing of Melville: Mr. Freeman gives us neither. He is not an incom- 
petent or unsubtle writer; but there is a want of “ backbone,” of intel- 
lectual grasp, of critical communication, of alertness, of life even, in his 
pages. Melville may not have been “‘the most powerful” of American 
writers, but he was a poet and creative force—capable, surely, of 


animating live discussion. This is not a bad book: but we prefer some 
bad books. 


UNDER THE Rose. By Anatole France. Edited by Michel Corday. Tr. by 
J. Lewis May. (The Bodley Head.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Some fragmentary (but typically elaborate) dialogues and other unpub- 
lished notes are carefully edited and skilfully presented in English in this 
attractive volume. The reluctant scepticism of the “ Metaphysics’ and 
“Existence of God” fragments inspires most of what is worth preserving 
here. It must be admitted that a faintly preposterous attitude in “ The 
Dialogue on Sex-Modesty ” and elsewhere (the strain is not unfamiliar) 
does not quite go with France’s wisdom—the quality which sets him apart 
from most modern writers—and that his intelligence was not at his mcst 
cst ap oe a ee Lie’ utterances. But we have a fair aceount of his 
sm. . Corday is very’ an indeed with certai it 
“improved the occasion” of the Mester death. ate he hats 


: 
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BOOKS TO READ-—continued 


Tue Art or Beinc RuLep. By Wyndham Lewis. (Chatto & Windus.) 


18s. net. 

We had hoped to be able to give this remarkable book an extended notice; 
but the notice extended itself much too far for these pages. And perhaps 
it is better that people should be simply advised to read it. The central 
theme is a criticism of democracy in. the largest political, social, and 
spiritual implications of the word; but the subsidiary developments of the 
theme are so luxuriant that we should hesitate to call it a good book. But 
it is certainly a valuable production. At one point only does Mr. Lewis 
seem to us to desert solid, profound, and provocative criticism of modern 
political and social “ideals” for tilting at windmills. 


NOTABLE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


Tuat Kinp or Man. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins.) 7s. 6d. net. 

This quiet, thoughtful book has a quality of restrained insight that 
amounts almost to distinction. Mr. Beresford has created a real and 
lovable hero; and the other characters are well done, except perhaps 
Anitra, who seems to involve most of the weaker passages. It is all rather 
over-subtle, one may feel a little half-hearted about the ending; and the 
author’s limitations always encompass him. Yet the novel is a success: 
all Mr. Beresford can see, he can do. 


THE GREEN LACQUER PaviLion. By Helen Beauclerk. (Collins.) 8s. 6d. net. 


Miss Beauclerk has the Queen Anne manner almost exactly, and the 
romantic “‘repressions’”’ of the period and their (now obvious) outlet in 
the craze for Oriental art have inspired a piquant study in released 
personality.: The sage Gilvry and all the fashionables are convincing. One 
may prefer the real to the ‘‘ fantastick’’ element; but the point is that each 
heightens and fulfils the other. Pastiche, of course—for Queen Anne, after 
all ee peene Bey an unforced achievement: whimsical satire, delicate 
contrast. 


Tom Foot. By F. Tennyson Jesse. (Heinemann.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss Tennyson Jesse has descriptive, dramatic, and narrative gifts; but 
she has not the unifying grasp that holds one’s interest entirely, and she 
lapses into dreamy, wordy, and irritating ‘“‘ prose-poetry.” She is a realist 
not strong enough to keep it up. This story of an egoist and of the sea 
is, if not judged on too high a plane, eminently good reading; but it is 
hardly the expression of a significant mind. 


Circe’s IsLtaAnD. By Eden Phillpotts. (Grant Richards.) 6s. net. 


The versatile Mr. Phillpotts would hardly wish his ironic romance to 
be judged except by the standards of what used to be called “the 
ludicrous.” Simo the snake-is a sage whose prescience of EHinstein 
accounts for other ‘anachronisms’”’ than Buddha. Circe’s philosophy is of 
a more intuitive kind; and her conversation bears a notable resemblance 
to that of a celebrated lady novelist. Mr. Phillpotts’s mythology is 
“funny without being vulgar.” The Girl and the Faun—featuring Tithcnus 
—though it has one or two of the author’s persistent little weaknesses, is 
nearly as happy: it gives quite a fresh aspect of the Zarathustran 
“ recurrence ’’! 


Tur APPLE OF THE Eye. By Glenway Westcott. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
7s. 6d. net. 


We have read this rather tedious book with some interest, probably 
because the lonely pastoral regions of Wisconsin are almost terra incognita, 
and a little of their atmosphere is conveyed. The story is very ill- 
constructed, and suffers from that inverted sentimentality of attitude and 
language which is becoming common, A’ bad novel: the author “ wants 
art’”’ in too full a sense; but if it be—we have no reason to think it is—the — 
immature work of a youngish writer, it holds promise of a certain power. 


Tue PLuMED SERPENT. By D. H. Lawrence. (Secker.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Lawrence is Lawrence: he can be judged only in relation to his own 
achievement. In that relation “‘The Plumed Serpent” is disappointing. It 
lets us down. The new order in his Mexico is meant to be that whereunto 
the whole creation (and Lawrence himself in especial) has groaned and 
travailed. And alas! now that the miracle is here, we cannot grasp it, 
either with our minds, our solar plexuses, or our tails. Perhaps it is our 
fault; but we cannot help suspecting it is Lawrence’s, that he has lost — 
faith in his own imagination. Need we say that the book contains lovely 
and memorable things? 
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LEMONADE? 
By The Editor 


Decline of the West)* is the most remarkable 

book that has appeared in my time. By that I 
do not mean that it is the most evidently a work of 
genius, but that it is the only large-scale work of genius 
which does not suffer from some inward frustration : it 
is the most opportune work of genius that has appeared 
in my generation. 

(To describe briefly what is meant by applying the 
word ‘‘ opportune’’ to Spengler’s book, I should be 
compelled to use his vocabulary: which is unlawful. 
For, like other symptomatic books of the present times, 
it is one which does not define its own terminology, but 
deliberately aims at creating connotations and contents 

_ for its words in its own progress. It belongs to a new 
_ kind of books. 

It is classified, I suppose, as a philosophy of history. 
But how little that classification is really relevant to it 
is evident from the fact that, after casting about in my 
_ mind for a method of indicating its precise position, | 


S PENGLER’S Untergang des Abendlandes (The 


__ * The Decline of the West: Form and Actuality. By Oswald 

Spengler. Authorized translation with notes by C. F. Atkinson. 
(Allen & Unwin: 21s. net), I should take this opportunity 
of paying a compliment to the translator. His is no journeyman- 


_ work, but a masterly rendering of a very difficult book. 
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find myself impelled to use (as axes for the co-ordination) 
the four most significant works of imaginative literature 
which belong to the same generation. Others may 
think that my choice of these works is arbitrary. I must 
take the risk. These are the four books of this genera- 
tion which have impressed me as truly significant : 
about which I have found myself thinking, and thinking 
with genuine self-abandonment, again andagain. They 
have appeared to me symptomatic of a condition in 
which I also was involved. I know of other books 
which could be put beside them; there are probably 
others I do not know, written in other languages, which 
should be put beside them. The four books I choose 
are divided into two groups of two: on the one hand, 
Marcel Proust’s interminable novel and Mr. James 
Joyce’s Ulysses; on the other, Mr. D. H- Lawrence's 
series of novels from Aaron’s Rod to The Plumed Ser- 
pent, and Mr. E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India. 
These are books which, I feel, could have been written 
at this time and no other; they are profoundly contem- 
porary. Moreover, they are very different from one 
another; they are manifestly quite independent crea- 
tions. No more proximate bond than that of the 
Zettgeist unites them. Therefore that they are united 
is a significant fact. : 

Proust and Joyce belong together. Their books are 
immense exhibitions of formlessness. This is obvious 
enough in the case of Proust ; but, in the case of Joyce, 
obscured by the insistence of well-meaning admirers on 
the complex analogic structure of Ulysses. But struc- 
ture of this kind is not form at all; on the contrary, it 
is an absolute negation of form. For form, as an essence 
or an attribute of creative art, is not an intellectually 
premeditated scheme: what premeditated and _pre- 
established form there may be in any work of 
the “‘ free spirit’? is merely the starting point, or 
jumping-off ground of creative form. That grows, 
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coheres, neither consciously nor unconsciously, but 
according to a third, instinctive and intuitive, speci- 
fically creative consciousness; and the process of 
this growth and coherence is animated by rhythm. 
That is to say, form and rhythm are really the same : 
at most they are momentarily separated aspects of a 
single organic quality. ‘Therefore to say that Proust and 
_ Joyce have no form is also to say that they have no 
rhythm : which is true. Joyce has many rhythms, 
Proust none : it comes to precisely the same thing. 

This absence of rhythm and form in their work is not 
an artistic defect ; not a lacuna which could be filled. It 
is the presupposition of the books themselves : they are 
not books from which rhythm and form are absent, not 
_ books created of the absence of rhythm and form. They 
have their origin in a consciousness, or a life-mode, from 
which these qualities, or the source of these qualities, 
have been lost. Both are, fundamentally, spilings of 
the consciousness, as though the iron hoops had sud- 
_denly slipped from the barrel and the contents oozed 
forth indiscriminately. The dynamic, organic, living 
nexus of the consciousness is departed. Joyce, with 
that curious perverted and rigorous conscience which is 
so characteristic of him, makes the effort to supply its 
place by an intricate structure of wires : Proust, no such 
effort at all. But the original condition is precisely the 
same. 

But what is this thing that we have vaguely and cum- 
brously called the dynamic, organic, living nexus of 
consciousness? The difficulty is that we are touching 
on a thing so primary and ultimate that it cannot be 
‘defined. It is something the absence of which is one of 
the chief concerns of the spiritually sensitive in this 
generation, yet ninety-nine people out of a hundred, 
immersed in mere contemporaneity, with no knowledge 
or curiosity or understanding of things that have been, 
never dream of its existence. It has practically dropped 
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out of the province of modern civilised awareness. 
Things happen ; or there are laws, economic, physical, 
biological. The flux of living experience is either a 
chaos of immediacy, or it is regimented and ordered 
‘‘ out there ’’ in the world of science. The sense of an 
all-pervading, urgent spirit—a destiny that binds the 
individual to his fellow-men, that orders commonwealths 
and maintains a life-mode, a “‘ style ’’ in the largest 
sense, outside which existence is inconceivable—is 
gone; gone so completely that in the mere attempt 
to indicate its absence we are plunged into obscurities. 
The sense of a living relation to one’s surroundings, to 
one’s age, is departed. Weare here and now, and God 
alone knows why. 

One of the most obvious examples of the decay of 
this sense of living relation is the complete oblivion that 
has overtaken the power-concept (which is, of course, 
no concept at all, but an actual form of experience, a 
category, in the Kantian sense, but of dynamic, not 
intellectual perception). Power to-day is money- 
power : simply because that is the only form of power 
men do recognize. But such a recognition of power is 
not really a power-recognition at all, in the dynamic 
and vital category. In that category power is such a 
thing that to recognize it is to be oneself endowed with 
power. Its modern (and anzmic) analogue is the © 
recognition of a moral or spiritual ‘‘ value,’’ which is at — 
one and the same time an outward and an inward order- 
ing. But to recognize a king was not only to be given 
a place and purpose in a true body politic, but to have 
point and focus given to one’s own being—to be 

‘ innervated.’’ Recognition of power is on the side of 
the subject creative : a true recognition of the divine— 
not in the modern way, by which we are all willing to 
recognize the divine anywhere and nowhere—but a 
recognition of the divine as truly active, with awe and 
fear and joy, as something to which we stand ina terrible 
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and near relation, which can make or mar us, body and 
soul, with which when we are in accord we are strong 
with a giant strength, and when we are discordant, we 
are, though Emperors of the world, less than the dust. 

That is an extreme statement of a condition so remote 
that it seems almost fantastic: it is made in order that 
the form of experience which has passed away from us 
may be, if not clear, at least perceptible. As we have 
said, the only modern analogue is the recognition of 
‘‘ values.’’ But values are an affair of the individual, 
whereas power was a universal form of experience. 
Values, sooner or later, must be exposed to an absolute 
scepticism ; power never. It is never denied: simply 
men wake up to find that it does not exist, after a long 
intervening period in which the power-category is 
apparently maintained, though the reality is gone from 
it. The transitions are imperceptible. Cavaliers be- 
come Tories, Tories Conservatives: there is a 
semblance of continuity. But beneath it an instinctive 
and active conviction of Divine Right—"‘ stealing and 
giving odour ’’—has become a mere mechanical defence 
_ of Possessions. ‘There is no defunctive music to warn 
us of the God’s passing. He was, and he is not. 

And when we wake to the condition we find the 
inward bond of experience is dissolved away. The last 
illusion of purposiveness is shed. However much we 
try to obscure it from ourselves we are thrust back upon 
a naked individualism, such as raged through the litera- 
ture and, less obviously, through the science of the 
nineteenth century. To an inanimate and irresponsive 
_ universe corresponds an unlimited exaltation of the 

_ego ; and the ego usurps the dignity of the self, which 
it is not. 

This usurpation is inevitable, for the self is purpose- 
ful; and over against a purposeless universe a pur- 
poseful self cannot endure. The ego, which is purpose- 
less, must take its place. For purpose in an ultimate, 
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it is knit up with that primary sense of life, of which 
all are aware though none can define it. It is a con- 
fusion of intellectualism to suppose that a sense of pur- 
pose is originated by the prevision of ends and means. 
Ends are merely provisional and temporary projections 
of the sense of purpose. No one can think an end, with- 
out its being either proximate and trivial, or ultimate 
and absurd. Purpose is prior to all its symbolisms. 

It is the queer distinction of the nineteenth century 
that it should have evolved for itself a symbolism of 
purposelessness in Natural Selection. What is signif- 
cant about that symbolism is not that it is intellectually 
absurd—the process called Natural Selection is, as 
Samuel Butler showed, quite unthinkable—but that 
men of great intellectual distinction embraced it gladly, 
more than gladly, with passion. It seems as though 
Purpose had been a nightmare to them. But it was not 
Purpose that they were so eager to slay with this im- 
possible weapon, but an outworn symbolism of Purpose. 
They confused the two, and emptied the baby with 
the bath-water; they gave themselves over, with a 
revolutionary enthusiasm, to the new purpose of know- 
ing the Purposeless. Sooner or later the bottom was 
bound to fall out of it. Men would inevitably begin to 
feel, as they feel to-day, that to know the Purposeless 
is a purposeless knowing, and to be in the Purposeless a 
purposeless being. 

This purposeless knowing, this purposeless being, 
is what finds expression in Proust and Joyce. In them 
the art of literature commits felo de se. For literature 
is the ordering of experience, not an intellectual order- 
ing, but an organic and purposeful ordering of experi- 
ence. It is not possible thus to order experience of a 
universe which you know as purposeless, while you 
know it as purposeless. To make artistic creation 
possible your knowledge must give way; you must 
resign yourself to the deep unconscious purpose that is 
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in you, and “‘ let that which is creative create itself.’’ 
Purpose will declare itself in despite of all your philoso- 
phies, as it does in Hardy and T’chehov. But, if you 
will not, or you cannot, do this, if you will know and 
know all the time, then there isan end. The books you 
write are dead, and you have slain the art you loved ; 
and slain it when it would have saved you. For by its 
own operation the art of literature has power to recreate 
the sense of purpose in the soul. 

This primary sense of purpose, of which literature 
is an assertion, though Proust and Joyce have made it 
a denial, is prior to all its symbolisms, literature itself 
included. Religion depends upon it, not it upon re- 
ligion. It is, to use a word of Spengler’s, ‘‘ religious- 
ness ’’ as distinct from religion, which is its symbolism. 
Without “‘ religiousness ’’ there can be no real religion ; 
but there can be, and to-day are, innumerable religions. 
But these are, for their cultivated adherents, only con- 
scious ‘‘ value ’’-religions, that is, in the true sense, not 
religions at all. Religiousness is that deep sense 
of Destiny, operative within and without, which 
. speaks unmistakably in ‘Napoleon’s words before the 
Russian campaign: ‘‘ I feel myself driven towards an 
end which I do not know. As soon as I shall have 
reached it, as soon as I shall have become unnecessary, 
an atom will suffice to shatter me. Till then, not all 
the forces of mankind can do anything against me.’’ 
Already, it sounds almost preposterous. By it we can 
measure how far we have gone even in a century. We 
can imagine Bismarck with something of the same 
thought in 1870: to imagine a commander in the Great 
War with such a thought is utterly impossible. That 
simply happened ; and the man who gave orders might 
just as well have been the man that took them. Men of 
Destiny? President Wilson? Mr. Lloyd George? 
Earl Beattie? 

So much the better, it may be thought ; one supersti- 
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tion the less. But it is not so simple. There are 
realities whose reality depends upon whether men ex- 
perience them: in such a case, obviously, to speak 
of an exploded superstition is simply a way of saying 
that the experience of a reality has passed from us. If 
it be said that if this were a true reality, it could not 
have been got rid of, it could be replied that true reali- 
ties are scarce: he would be a bold man who would 
enumerate two of them. ‘The category of necessary 
realities is more helpful. And it seems certain that 
‘ religiousness,’’ an indefeasible sense of purpose, is 
a necessary reality for full human life; that in some 
form or another it is a sine qua non for the unfolding 
of human potentialities. A man who is to achieve 
spiritual greatness must, in some way, believe himself 
a man with a mission; and he can only do that and 
remain sane when the mind of society has expectation of 
men with missions. 

This may seem far from Proust and Joyce; in truth 
it comes very near them. ‘They are men without a 
mission, without the tension of a vital relation to the 
world they live in which alone could give their work 
form and rhythm and progression. The stream of their 
gifts, rich and abundant, flows out into the sand; in 
spite of themselves, and in manifest injustice to their 
own potentialities, they are not artists but dilettants. 
And this is not simply another version of the often-heard _ 
lament that the artist has no genuine function in modern 
society, which may be true enough ; but the dictum puts 
the blame on society, and leaves the artist free. The 
truth is otherwise. The lack of purpose and dynamic 
energy that is in modern society is in the artist also. It 
is what Tchehov tneant when he thought of Tolstoi and 
said: ‘‘ We are lemonade.”’ 

Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Forster stand together be- 
cause they are in their different ways acutely aware of 
this condition: Mr. Lawrence as one who feels ever 
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active in himself something which rebels against and 
would deny it, Mr. Forster less positively, and more 
intellectually, as one aware of a taint of futility that 
clings to all his doings with a pen, and, secondly, as one 
aware of the existence of other conditions of the human 
consciousness. It is worth musing on the fact (for it 
is not accidental) that Mr. Forster has written his novel 
about India, the one continent from which Mr. 
Lawrence shrank away on his journey round the world. 
Mr. Lawrence was driven by a positive urge ; he was 
seeking a racial consciousness in which his own could 
find rest. He sniffed India from Ceylon and went on to 
Australia. Mr. Forster, from his lack of primary im- 
pulse as compared to Mr. Lawrence’s, and not from 
any greater awareness, was proof against Mr. 
Lawrence’s desperate self-deception. He went to 
India to savour (in no shallow sense) its otherness ; not, 
as Mr. Lawrence would have done, to find a life-stream 
into which he might plunge and be renewed. Mr. 
Forster could venture into India safely, knowing himself 
predestined to be other, as a sort of super-sensitive 
Indian Civil Servant; Mr. Lawrence could not. For 
him India might have been really overpowering, and 
he did not want to be overpowered, but to be renewed : 
and to be the means of renewing others, to lead the 
way into a new life-consciousness. It may sound pre- 
posterous : but that is because everything heroic sounds 
preposterous nowadays. ‘The only kind of greatness 
that is not preposterous is the greatness of mere magni- 
tude—the Great War, which dynamically was certainly 
the little one, or Big business; or we may be inclined 
to allow greatness to achievements in fields of which we 
know nothing, as in modern physics. But greatness in 
the things which do nearly concern us is simply prepos- 
terous. The vault of the modern universe is like Mr. 
Forster’s cave: it echoes Oum-Boum or Boum-Oum 
to all heroics. 
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Of the four writers we have chosen as significant we 
may say this: that all of them are significant of the 
complete absence of religiousness from the modern con- 
sciousness, but in different ways, and in ascending pro- 
eression, thus. Proust unconsciously exhibits it, Joyce 
exhibits it with a sort of a blinkered awareness, limited 
entirely by his “‘ art ’’ ; Forster is genuinely aware of 
it, to the full capacity of an intellectual awareness ; 
Lawrence is aware of it dynamically, he actually has 
(by some freak of inheritance) “‘ religiousness *’ and is 
in permanent rebellion against a society and an age 
which has it not. He has even made the attempt to 
create a new religiousness : only when he finally gives 
it up will he be welcomed back as the “‘ real artist.”’ 
Then he will be finished: Take him all in all, Lawrence 
is the most significant writer we have. His contortions 
and gropings, which we view with pained surprise, are 
the index of our vacuity. If the sight of him pains us, 
we should try to remember that it is the spectacle of us 
that frenzies him. 

Which does not mean that he is right: merely that 
he would be right if we were not all wrong. But it would 
be easier to get blood out of a stone than a ‘‘ blood- 
consciousness ’’ out of his contemporaries. He ignores 
the facts in the same way as those who look back with 
longing eyes to medizeval Catholicism. We are lemon- 
ade, and no contemplative contact with the strong wine 
of the past will turn us into ardent spirits, nor even into 
ginger-beer. The backward-looking Renaissance is 
always a self-deception. 

But when I say that we are all wrong, let me not 
be misunderstood. We are what we are. We cannot 
even say that the fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge. Doubtless they 
did eat them somewhere about Darwin’s time: but 
they ate them, as Darwin did, with the best intentions : 
and it happened to be the duty of fathers about that 
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time to eat sour grapes, as it is the destiny of children 
about this time to have their teeth set on edge. ‘That 
is to say: it is not our fault that we are wrong, and 
since it is not our fault that we are wrong, we are right. 
But we are lemonade ; and I cannot help thinking we 
should be better lemonade if we knew we were. This is 
_ where Spengler comes in. And now that we have set 
the scene for him, he may. 


(To be concluded.) 


Remote 


The farthest country is Tierra del Fuego, 
That is the bleakest and the loneliest land, 
There are the echoing mountains of felspar 
And salt winds waking the empty sand. 


This country remembers the birth of the moon 
From a rocky rib of the young earth’s side ; 

It heard the white-hot mountains bellow 
Against the march of the first flood tide. 


I lifted a shell by the glass-green breakers 
And heard what no man has heard before, 
The whisper of steam in the hot fern forest, 
And slow feet crunching the ocean floor. 


I saw the slanted flash of a seagull 
When a sheaf of light poured over a cloud, 
I heard the wind in the stiff dune grasses, 
But I saw no sail and I heard no shroud. 


To a promontory of Tierra del Fuego 
I climbed at noon and stretched my hand 
Toward another country, remoter and bleaker. 


RosBERT HILLyveEr. 
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OLD JOSEPHS 
By xj. hoo Taicner 


THERE are moments that come, | suppose, to everyone 
when without warning the whole texture of life changes. 
One looks at a thing and it is simply—what it has 
always been; and then, no more than a second later 
perhaps, one looks again and it has become suddenly 
new, suddenly revealing. ‘The miracle may come upon 
one anywhere—on a hillside, in a tramcar, even in a 
draper’s shop. .. . 

A year ago our buyer had been operated upon for 
cancer in the stomach, and for weeks we had heard that. 
he was dying. It had been strange not to see that stout 
bandy figure hurrying up and down the long Dress 
Department, harsh to the assistants, genial to cus- 
tomers, the sturdy personification of commercial effici- 
ency and “‘ vision.’’ Coming to the shop in the late 
‘sixties, he had seen it grow from small lock-up 
premises to the biggest drapery establishment in the 
Principality, and even the young Guv’nor himself could - 
not claim an equal prestige from the huge public which 
shopped there. He was the senior employee of the 
firm by a good fifteen years, had known intimately the 
Guv’nor’s terrible father, and stood for an unchanging 
tradition and integrity. The customers said they could 
always depend on him, and indeed they could, for to 
oblige the least of them he would have worked us until 
midnight without scruple. Save for a few of the pret- 
tier ‘“‘ young ladies,’’ his staff was to him merely so 
many ‘‘hands’’ existing solely for the benefit of the 
business. Yet, despite our instinctive antagonism, he 
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so entirely lived for and belonged to the shop that we 
should have found it unnatural had he not returned. 

He did return, with the zest of an animal let loose 
once again in familiar pastures. His bullying was as 
sustained as ever, and as ever he was frequently sur- 
prised below in the warehouse hovering over meekly 
protesting young ladies. Customers’ congratulations 
he accepted with the air of a benignant monarch receiv- 
ing his favoured subjects. Ancient Welshwomen who 
had known him for half a century would greet him 
with : ‘‘ Duw, Duw, Mr. Josephs, ’tis good to see you 
back again!’’ And in a few days he had acquired a 
formula : ‘‘ I’m right as rain, ma’am, right as rain!... 
But they never thought I’d get over it. . . . Say I’m 
-amarvel.’’ Then in a succulent whisper : ‘‘ Complete 
stoppage of the bowels! . . . Yes, indeed!’’ There 
could be, it seemed, no doubt at all of his recovery. 

But his triumph did not endure: a few weeks of 
health and he grew ill once more. _—_His_ shoulders 
rounded, he carried a bold front no longer ; his stomach, 
not disproportionate before, now became a protruding 
bag, and he moved slowly, as though exhausted by its 
burden. Save that his pouched cheeks hung more 
flaccidly his long bearded face did not greatly alter, but 
coming upon him from behind one noticed that his once 
fleshy neck was thin and drawn, and the few remaining 
hairs above whitened rapidly. His voice, too, usually 
so resonant and dominating, would unexpectedly trail 
up into quavering impotence, and he would stand gazing 
down the Department with a fixed, unseeing stare— 
realizing perhaps that men of seventy-three do not often 
recover from cancer in the stomach. 

That morning had been dull, and still, just outside 
_ the high doors near my counter, big raindrops spattered 
down upon the desolate pavements. The Department 
appeared exaggeratedly narrow and gloomy; the 
fixtured walls on either side were sullen with rolls of 
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dark-coloured cloths, and only at the far end, where 
draped silks hung like bright banners over the buyer’s 
office, was there any note of vivid colour. Few cus- 
tomers were visible. ‘The occasional harsh buzzing of 
the cash-carriers over the wires, and the irregular dull 
thuds as two conscientious assistants blocked their heavy 
rolls, were the only sounds. Most of us leaned idly 
against the fixtures, the buyer being in his room, and 
Willis, the shopwalker, in the warehouse, ‘‘ marking- 
Quy 

Dai Jenkins, a dark-eyed Welsh apprentice, strolled 
along towards me from the next counter. 

‘“ Old Joe do look worse this morning, mun,’’ he 
said grimly. ‘‘’E swanked a bit too soon about ’is 
operation—dying on ‘is feet ’e is, ai!’’ 

‘“ He won't last long,’’ I agreed, “‘ and then, I 
suppose 

‘* Willis don’t creep round the Guv’nor for nothing ! 
They've ’eard definite in the counting-’ouse ’e’ll be 
next man in. Gasping ’e is for it, too! ’”’ 

‘““Well,’’ I replied, ‘‘ you can always get round 
Willis if you stand up to him. ‘[hat’s more than you 
can with old Josephs.’’ 

We might hate the buyer, but he earned our grudging 
respect if only for the compelling virility which informed 
his despotism. But Willis we despised, for his servility, 
his toadying, his snarling and ineffectual fussiness. 
Merely to watch them walking together down the 
Dresses—to see one glaring aggressively about him, 
upright and dominant, the other slim, soft- treading, 
deferential—was to perceive vividly their contrasting 
qualities. We knew that the buyer despised him, too. 

Dai and I were still talking when Willis came up 
from the warehouse and hurried towards us. 

‘‘ Where’s Mr. Josephs? ’’ he demanded irritably. 

1 answered: ‘‘ In the oiice=-pasn t been out since 
you went down.’ 
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He hastened away, creating a momentary activity 
about him as he went, and at the buyer’s door hesitated, 
knocked, and entered. The department lapsed into 
blissful ease. 

‘* After is dinner ’e is, mun,’’ Dai remarked. ‘‘ If 
Old Joe isn’t out to the tick: e 

The shopwalker reappeared, strenuously gesturing. 
“Taxi, taxi! Quick !’’ he shouted. We were nearest 
the door, and Dai glanced at me, ready torun. “ I'll 
go, I said, and dashed out. It was still raining, but 
| didn’t bother about that ; there was a taxi-stand round 
the corner, and it was only a few minutes before I was 
jumping out at the entrance again. Morris, the Man- 
chester buyer, was standing at the door watching for the 
cab, and as I entered Dai stopped me with a gesture 
towards his swiftly receding back. 

‘“ There’s ’alf a dozen there,’’ he informed me, 
‘“ persuading ’im to go ‘ome they are. Joe’s done for 
good this time,’’ he added, and then, meditating darkly, 
‘“ more bloody money for wreaths! ’’ 

We stood there until the buyer appeared with Willis, 
Rees from the Hosiery, Morris and three or four others 
close behind him. He came slowly towards the door, 
walking with curious precision as though each step were 
deliberately striven for ; his face was white and strained, 
and he held one arm rigidly across his stomach. A few 
yards from us he stopped ; his arm dropped to his side, 
and he seemed trying to hold himself erect ; we heard 
his voice, querulously defiant. ‘‘ I’m better now... . 
No need for me to gohome . . . no need at all.’’ The 
group round him expostulated deferentially. Willis 
alone was not deferential ; upright and dominant at last, 
he daringly took the buyer’s arm. 
~ “Look ’ere, Mr. Joseph,”’ he said loudly, ‘* you go 
"ome and get to bed at once.’’ _ 

The other shook him off and stood irresolute. There 
was a pause before he replied, in a voice determinedly 
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casual, ‘‘ Well, perhaps I’d better lie down a bit.”’ 
But at the door he made a last effort to assert himself, 
striving to speak sternly. ‘* You get those serges 
marked off ready for me to-morrow,’’ he ordered. His 
voice wavered and broke. 

It was then, seeing him there pitifully broken, that 
I felt the sudden glow of a strange and totally unex- 
pected emotion. I had hated the buyer; I could not 
have imagined feeling sorrow at his passing. But now 
it seemed terrible that so magnificently consistent and 
forceful a personality was to be disintegrated. He could 
no longer be himself; he was merely an old man 
unwanted and usurped ; ‘he had only a few weeks to live, 
and without him the shop would immutably continue. 
To realize that was to see him not as the tyrant, the 
‘bully, the fondler of girls, but as a man fallible and 
stricken ; he became human, and one forgave him 
everything. 

But the shopwalker, apparently, felt none of this ; 
he repeated, tersely and finally, ‘‘ You go ’ome! ”’ 

Old Josephs did not even quiver. Passively he 
allowed Willis to help him into the taxi—without a 
word, without a backward glance at either us or the 
shop. 


We never saw him again. 


The Letter-Box 


Quiet as snows drifted, in their corner box 
The village’s letters lie: 
Above them the pear-tree’s blossoming, 
The chair-maker’s woodshed near by, 
Beech shavings, dropping blossoms— 
And the hopes, sent silently. 


MARGARET MAITLAND RADFORD. 
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A VICTORY sy GENTLEMEN 
By H. M. Tomlinson 


Tuat “attack on the Community,’’ the General 
Strike, is now, like the War, only a vague sense of 
victory, the dubiety of which we prefer not to examine. 
When it began we were genuinely annoyed, for it com- 
pelled us to lose our sympathy with the miners. You 
know, we really felt then that those men were being 
_ badly treated. We were romantically certain that Mr. 
Baldwin would ‘‘ do something.’’ There was no need 
for a strike. 

Well, Mr. Baldwin has gone for his summer holiday, 
and so have we; and before going for his recreation 
Mr. Baldwin thoughtfully advised America that the 
~ women and children of English miners who have been 
‘locked out from their work for three months in the holy 
cause of “‘ supply and demand,” are, in effect, better 
nourished than ever. And Mr. Baldwin is an honest 
gentleman ; during the Strike, we are proud to recall, 
he broadcasted a question to the community, that com- 
munity of which even miners form a part: ‘‘ Cannot 
you leave it to me?”’ It was left to him. But he has 
gone for a holiday ; and he sent to America, just before 
he packed his flannels, that message which assured 
strangers that one sort of English people may do rather 
better than usual when not getting so much to eat. Is 
it any wonder that impatient and intelligent young men, 
when listening to political extremists, are convinced 
that Parliament is obsolete except as an office for regis- 
tering the decrees of Money-Power ? 

Perhaps in another fifty years what our Nine Days 
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implied may have become as clear as the Surrender at 
the end was to us. We can but manage now a bewil- 
dered postscript on the tenth day, while the recrimina- 
tions, explanations, apologies, and cries of triumphant 
goodwill, still keep the dust lively where we have to 
breathe it. 

The acute phase of that extraordinary outbreak was 
soon over. Even now we do not know why it ended 
so suddenly, except that the Trade Union Council was 
terrified by the success of their own casual conjuring 
with the mystery of humanity’s emotions. We are 
merely thankful it ended before the machine-guns 
began, and while the friendly police were still hob- 
nobbing with the bored pickets ; for we need be in no 
doubt that the guns would have been started, some- 
where, sometime, by some fool, because they are such 
handy, easy, and unanswerable little arguments ; and 
we must remember that we do not alway place the luck 
of our national destiny in the hands of men who con- 
sider High Explosives to be inferior in virtue to the 
Beatitudes. Mr. Winston Churchill’s flushed impatience 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, when the Primate 
counselled peace by negotiation instead of war again 
to that famous bitter end of which we still retain the 
taste, remains as lovely a memory as the ‘‘ Zoo 
Notes ’’ of his British Gazette. | 

The Nine Days ended, not too soon. And then 
Lord Oxford, in the course of some ceremonial bicker- 
ing in public with another sometime Premier of his own 
political faith, declared that our affairs were ‘‘ normal ”’ 
again. Normal? Lord Oxford is a gentleman we all 
respect, so he could not have meant that privation is 
normal to the families of miners, and that it might soon 
be normal for many other men and women who found 
no work to which they could return, when, in an atmo- 
sphere engendered of official goodwill, their union 
leaders ordered them back to it. It is not Lord 
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Oxford’s way to misuse our language. What we must 
suppose is that the consequences of going without bread 
and such details are not easily observable from the 
House of Peers, and therefore that we should not 
hastily blame a member of that House for his satisfac- 
tion with our normality. His satisfaction was but 


-apparent. Lord Oxford merely did not know what he 


was talking about, nor, amid his circumstances, should 
we have known any better. 
His assurance of the normality of a country in which 


a great number of skilled and industrious men, in full 


accord with the august traditions of constitutional gov- 
ernment, and safe from mischievous political inter- 
ference, are locked out to idle while their women and 


children starve, was clearly an honest assurance. He 


was not surprised. The public was not surprised. It 
has always been so. The community is attacked, we 
know, when railway workers decline to operate our 
railway system, and unfortunate women clerks have 
to wear out boot-leather after a long day’s work. But 
the community is not attacked, and Sir John Simon’s 


‘indignant grief therefore ceases, when the proprietors 


of our coal mines, whose right to do what they choose 
with their own cannot be questioned, cease to supply 
the railways and our industries with power because 
they are engaged in persuading their men of the neces- 
sity to work longer hours for less bread and margarine. 
That is normal. The poor can be both greedy and 
obstinate, but the rich can always encourage them to 
a sense of their guilt by sending them home till there 
they find the spectacle of harassed mothers and fretful 
children unendurable. That dreary experience is likely, 
with time, to turn the most stubborn man, who would 
deride a call to surrender in any other sort of war, into 
a dejected creature, humbly willing to listen to reason. 
For can there be any doubt about it? The owners of 
the coal mines, in the normality of our free and happy 
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state, sat down on the bellies of the children of the 
miners in the sure and certain hope that those tender 
seats would be tired first. The gentlemen of England 
kept the ring for them, to be assured of fair play in so 
admirable a test of the qualities of our national charac- 
ter. Mr. Baldwin was counselled not to interfere. Let 
us commend the picture of the mineowner, in that rest- 
ful attitude of patient persuasion, waiting for the child 
beneath him to collapse, while our Premier, our railway 
service, and our factories, paused for the desirable end 
to come. We ought to add so pleasing a subject to the ~ 
mural adornments of Parliament House, to remind us 
that St. George fighting his Dragon, and Nelson at 
‘Trafalgar, do not exhaust the store of our heroic lore. 
Why did those Nine Days arise? Why did they so 
end? Weare free to guess, but it will be very hard 
for us to learn the truth. Yet it is possible that the 
cause of it was a little different from what some Cam- 
bridge professors, in a joint letter to the T1mes, demon- 
strated with masterly logic—for they had already 
granted their own premises—was an attack on the com- 
munity by some bold and heedless men. That long 
letter on the General Strike, from so learned a centre, 
necessarily succeeded in evolving from a pattern of 
words as neat, bright, and well-compensated as clock- 
work the conclusion that they who avowed dissent from | 
the actions of the Government were guilty of Treason. 
As a rule, we are not worried by the political opinions 
of professors and dons, for we know they cannot be 
helped, but some of his admirers will deeply regret that 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch gave his name to so neat and 
clever a letter. He has never been one to attempt to 
convince us of the treasonable conduct of Milton. There 
are a few, and Sir Arthur has been of them, who 
will confess to a suspicion, a surmise which in a fanatic 
here and there flames into a conviction inextinguishable 
by any storm of temporal power, that there is some- 
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thing, God knows what, which is superior to the State, 
and even above, as St. Joan well divined, the Edicts 
and Bulls of the anointed who here make a vicarious 
presentment of a kingdom not of this world. After all, 
the opinion of the Procurator of Judea on the mission 
and right of Rome, superior as that mission was to 
all others, is of less value to-day. Even Signor Mus- 
solini might admit that. 

The occasion for the General Strike was decided, we 
are told, by a Trade Union Council. It was so decided 
because, according to the conventional argument, some 
workers, the miners, were unable to secure justice from 
either their employers or the State. Yet the careless 
and accidental cigarette-end which fired the train— 
otherwise it might never have been touched off—was 
no more than a rumpus in the office of a newspaper. 
That, according to history, was our ridiculous Sarajevo. 
We are urged to believe that an agreement between the 
Premier and the Council of trade unionists was already 
in sight when Mr. Baldwin severed the negotiations and 
went to bed. Even so, he had to get up next morning, 
- and thus he had an opportunity for viewing the matter 
in cold and early daylight, when men are more likely 
to be cautious. But he did nothing. How admirable 
is a will to peace which assuages in soft benediction the 
ugly humours that have arisen during war! Yet how 
more admirable is common sense at the instant when 
it is possible to avert a disastrous and unnecessary evil ! 
I might, any of us might feel pained by a decision of 
some ill-tempered workmen to deprive us of the light 
and comfort of the daily paper which is our habit. But 
to catch light to our house because the newspaper boy 
is dawdling ! 

No. Nor did Mr Baldwin. That deprivation merely 
convinced him of the rightness of the thing he most 
wished to do. ‘The bias of the Cabinet was for a fire. 
Those Nine Days were inherent in the diverse tempers 
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in the commonalty. If anyone has the interest to 
examine the way of the State with the men who dig out 
our coal, a way which Cabinet Ministers have exhibited 
plainly enough in the official documents of the past seven 
years, then the General Strike becomes understandable 
and human, if unsocial and barbarous. Barbarous, it 
was, of course; as cruel and barbarous as tanks, sub- 
marines, and lock-outs. Anger, however understand- 
able in outraged human nature, cannot mend anything. 
But let us observe that having confessed so much we are 
involved in the difficulty, the expression of which may 
be cant, that miners and such must starve patiently, and 
with forgiveness of their enemies in their hearts. All 
very well, that. But, since it is proper in a divine to 
ask for a blessing on a new gun-platform, is it not too 
soon, in the present stage of the evolution of man, to 
look to a rough miner for a delicacy and nobility of char- 
acter which should not be expected too confidently out 
of Eton and Trinity? 

I am not sure that itis too soon. ‘The light may arise 
among such simple men. In the meantime, it is scarcely 
fair of Lord Grey, and Sir John Simon, and other good 
and honest citizens, to demand of ordinary wage- 
earners a respect for the sanctity of contracts, the break- 
ing of which moved them so deeply, until the whole 
horizon has been cleared of the deplorable litter of scraps 
of paper, broken promises and understandings and ~ 
bonds, scattered there by the skilled politicians, many 
of them lawyers, of our various Governments, since 
1914. The truth, which occasionally we find so un- 
reasonable in its waywardness, may be that the miners 
have experienced too much sharp practice from politi- 
cians in power. Mr. Baldwin himself, who has the 
reputation of being a generous man, probably dare not 
search his heart in this matter. The dealings with the 
miners by the Government of which he is the head, but 
which he could not always control, would find it hard to 
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bear the scrutiny of a rigorous pawnbroker’s assistant. 
They have not been fair and impartial. After all, it 
is as right for a worker to withhold his labour as it is 
for the banks to withhold their money. And it is 
just as wrong for a coal-heaver to leave his work without 
notice as it is for a Premier to hedge on a word he has 
passed. Let us have one moral standard in these social 
matters. Mr. Baldwin, we know, gave us an assurance 
that our coal trouble would be settled on what the 
Samuel Commission should report. There could have 
been no other purpose in appointing the Commission. 
That Commission reported; and then the gentleman 
who chiefly represents the British community—which 
has an instinct for fair play when it has the rare good 
luck of a sight of the facts, which is not very often 
—desired these miners to accept at once what the 
Commission had decided against them, the matter of 
lower wages, but to leave for further investigation what- 
ever favoured them in the verdict of the umpires he 
himself had appointed. 

Now what would we call that conduct in a coster- 
monger, or at a card-table? Yet did Sir John Simon 
grieve over it? All of which, belonging as it does to 
the past, might appear to be irrelevant; but I think 
it is proper to suggest, as a clue to many of our social 
difficulties, that Mr. Baldwin would never so have 
addressed himself to a body of bankers ; he did not, we 
know, to the employers of the miners. It begins to 
look as though some men may do what pleases them 
when they have the privilege which power confers, but 
that others should do what they are told because it will 
be the worse for them if they do not. The code which 
compels one gentleman to keep his word with another 
_ does not necessarily apply when gentlemen are in treaty 
with a lower caste. There is, of course, no war between 
the classes. Still, we do cherish distinctions, which, 
though subtle, and usually unconscious, make all the 
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difference between Wigan and Oxford. We would 
readily admit that it is not easy to coerce financiers. 
They are in no immediate danger of destitution. “They 
could, if they so desired, shut up their safes and go 
for a holiday till we relented to another bank rate. But 
haughtiness is more natural to us when a traditional 
habit of obedience is in the other man, and we know that 
his kitchen cupboard is down to a quartern loaf. ‘That 
fellow cannot help himself. It is possible, therefore, 
that the General Strike came because our words are 
apt to vary in their meaning and integrity, and because 
very many men and women have grown weary of it. 
The real value of our words depends on the man to 
whom they are addressed. Who and what is he? We 
may, without knowing what we do, even give our words 
a tone and emphasis, when addressing them to shabby 
clothes, which our ready wit would warn us that to a 
banker or another would be undesirable. Is that too 
plain? Well, I myself saw children of the miners in 
South Wales last December, before the strike. My 
pride in my country received a shock. The innocent 
appeal of that blighted childhood takes away our 
honour. | What is all this fine talk in the House of 
Commons?  Sanctity of contracts! These are the 
words of the counting-house and the solicitor’s office 
while children die. 

Besides, we must have coal. Our industries, we. 
have seen, would perish without it. So we must employ 
miners of coal. That is as certain a fact as the sacred- 
ness of the constitution; indeed, if the constitution 
would not admit it then we should have to alter the con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, we are earnestly advised, by 
men versed in the science of economics, that a living 
wage for a miner would not be now an economic wage. 
Then is this man, so necessary to our welfare, con- 
demned to a parched and deprived existence for the 
sake of the profits of other people? And who can tell 
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us what is an economic wage for anybody? ‘The expert 
economists should show a little more caution ; how do 
we know they are worth their salt? Let us remember 
that the wage of the captain of a battleship is not an 
economic wage. Battleships earn no freights. ‘They 
merely consume fuel and much else. We employ the 
captain, not because his battleship pays, but because 
we feel we cannot do without him. 

We cannot do without the miner. We might try to 
think of him as we think of our bluejackets. Do not let 
us begin to examine each other too strictly for what 
rights we may have to a living; that might end in 
destroying our constitution altogether. 

There is something else. When some unlucky 
leaders of the workers, named a Trade Union Council, 
evoked with the cabalistic formula of theoretical magi 
the General Strike, which proved to be an appalling 
elemental force beyond their control, there appeared 
also an outbreak of another kind of spirit, just as natural 
and unreasonable, and, I think, no more admirable. 

That opposing spirit was not new. Its sole interest 
for us now is that it was not new. It was only a his- 
toric habit of thought, a heritance from feudal days 
transmuted to the needs of those who in the change to 
an industrial society took the place of the barons and 
other overlords. It still is natural for many of us to 
regard as alien enemies during a labour trouble, as 
foreigners among us who have been tolerated but must 
now be taught what they are, the very fellows who, 
when the Germans were more definitely our enemies than 
even our own labouring folk, were placated by dainty 
ladies with strawberries and cream. Here they were 
again, these men, not this time in khaki, and appar- 
ently not in the mood for flattery, anyhow. It was 
not offered, however. That would have been seditious. 
This was no longer their country. All had changed in 
a night. It was our country, our king, our flag, our 
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army. Not theirs. All was ours, even, as usual, God. 
No wonder the rough fellows, many of them with the 
scars and decorations of one-time heroes, were bewil- 
dered, were even sardonic. The emotional cheers of the 
patriotic City of London, when the Guards passed 
through it on their way home from that outland the 
East End, betrayed the same curious misapprehension. 
Thew Guards. But I could not cheer them, though for 
a private reason I have a sneaking and _ sentimental 
interest in the Guards. I saw them at Sailly Saillesel. 
I saw them burying their dead near Lesboeufs ; and 
that was not the kind of day to be lightly forgotten. 
So it was not easy for me to cheer the further honour 
of Victoria Park. 

The resemblance of those so recent May days to the 
days of the unforgettable war was startling, and even, 
at first, fairly terrifying. Never again! A fight to 
a finish! We will have it out this time! And even 
this, from a gentle suburban lady: “‘ I feel that Mr. 
Baldwin is on the side of God.’’ Meanwhile, not far 
from where my house stood in this later war, the critical 
strikers, listening to a stranger and a firebrand on their 
platform, quietly removed him, and handed him over 
to the friendly police. But there was no show of friend- 
liness in the dear souls who regarded the police as thea — 
police. As though something had been touched in 
their minds they at once regained the exalted feeling, | 
noble but ruthless, confused but convincing, that again 
there was a righteous war in which they were on the 
side of Mr. Churchill, the British Gazette, Jesus, the 
tanks, and the amateur ’busmen, a war that somehow 
suffused with a divine glow and meaning Sunday's 
mournful but resolute hymns, and the scratch train 
services announced soporifically from the London Broad- 
casting Station. 

Yet behind all that show of fervent emotion, through 
which undergraduates in steel helmets. marched with 
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the solemnity of the forlorn hope, there was nothing 
but a need to compel miners to less victuals. And, 
when all was over, there was the same shrewd appre- 
ciation by too many commercial houses of the dispensa- 
tion of Providence which now allowed them to discharge 
a number of their “‘ hands ”’ and to compel the remain- 
ing “ hands ”’ to work longer hours. For it is wonder- 
ful how many benefits may be brought within a Truce of 
God when we are certain that our instincts are not only 
right but may be freely gratified. The men were 
beaten. All was well. 

But it will not do. The Nine Days did not finish it. 
Nine years will not finish it, nor ninety. The General 
Strike was a success. The fact that its success terrified 
the Trade Union Council more than it did the Govern- 
ment only concerns what we have agreed to call the 
Total Surrender. It was much too successful. Despite 
all the official news, paralysis was spreading with shock- 
ing rapidity through the machinery of industry and 
commerce. The wheels were slowing and stopping. 
The continuance of the strike to the day when the last 
of the strikers were in the last ditch would have meant 
that in the time of final victory, which of course would 
have come, we could have written Ichabod over our 
once successful affairs. No good, as usual, could have 
come out of that war and its final victory. No good 
fo anyone. It is even unlikely that we should have 
benefited by a purification of the spirit which, some 
people have observed, follows mutilation of the delicate 
body of civilization. The strikers then, had they de- 
feated the Government, would have but faced a more 
disastrous mistake and failure than was confessed by 
their leaders in the surrender of their initial success. 
J am myself a trade unionist, as are most commercial 
and professional men; but trade unionism is, like the 
police force, merely a sad confession that the culture of 
some of our neighbours is so questionable that we find 
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it necessary to keep a defensive weapon handy. It is 
not a symptom of health and growth, but of the con- 
tinuance in the body of the multitude of traits not left 
behind in the caves with the flints and the bones. We 
have some way to go yet. Weare not yet to be called 
a community. Ours is but a rough approximation to 
a commune. 

But we are moving towards it. We may call that 
Strike any name we please, but in the future, when care- 
less historians will have forgotten that Mr. Churchill 
once was of interest, it will be recalled, nevertheless, 
that a day came at last in the long story of human 
selfishness when a myriad English men and women, to 
their own certain hurt, made the only protest they could 
against an injury to an unlucky body of comrades. Most 
of them had never seen a miner or a mine. They only 
knew those fellows were, once again, to be punished. 
They did not strike for anything for themselves. They 
had no hope of gain. But instantly, when the call came, 
they took the risk of destitution. For the first time in 
our history the sense of fellowship in a common cause 
became manifest from Cornwall to Aberdeen. She is 
a funny picture, that charwoman dropping her broom 
ina London printing office because she feared the 
King’s Ministers were intent on harming men of whom 
she knew nothing but that they were poor and helpless, 
and declining to have more to do with sweeping while 
the Premier was harsh with coalies ; but somehow her 
idle broom is a bolder and more premonitory and 
inspiring sign than the fixed bayonets of the Guards 
marching back through the City to brass music. For 
history turns on odd and apparently irrelevant things. 
It would be funnier still if that besom of hers ended in 
sweeping away the bayonets and all the privileges and 
customs by which they are fixed. 
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Lincolnshire ‘Remembered 
By Frances Cornford 


GOLDEN the ricks stood in the sea-grey farm— 
Gold as the forests'of Queen Helen’s hair 
When she unloosed her pins at eventide. 
There the first star, as waves soft-washed the shore, 
Pierced through pure waters of the sky to shine 
On their grave foreheads. But the homely hens, 
_Brisk-galavanting round their bases, said: 
‘* Look, look, our ricks ! ”’ and of the long-roofed barns, 
Darkening, majestical, where wagons sleep, 
Noble as Agamemnon’s chariot: ‘* Look, 
Look at our barns!’ 

Then the old, ghost-white horse, 
Hooved like Leviathan, sea-monster-lipped, 
Bestirred himself and answered : ‘‘ Hens know less 
Than the blue-bottles on my long-boned nose ! 
For all the world, the farm, the dung, the grass, 
The fields of bean and corn, the far-off church, 
The reeds, the dykes, the ever-breaking sea, 
The thistly dunes and I myself belong 
To the sky only, because only sky 
Covers us all for ever, as the ground 
Covers the dead.”” He moved—as when before 
Man sliced the vast of time in fretful hours— 


One hairy hoof. And the old farm looked down. 


Mellow, grey-red, those bricks the pear-tree holds 
With strong round stem. His topmost leaves are 
friends 


With the paint-faded window-sill. They know 
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The secret shadowed room, the rose-bunched walls, 
The wainscot mouse and moon at night which throws 
Slabs of eternity across the quilt, 

The jug, and breathing mounds that will be men 
When unborn morrow floods the fields with light. 
(And of its baptism still that white quilt keeps 

A frugal faint remembrance through the day). 


Mellow, grey-red, the tiles of the old roof. 

They have drunk in all the September suns, 

All the grey-growing eves when lovers strayed 
And lay in sandy dunes and heard the sea, 

And browsing sheep cared not that they had kissed, 
Or, raising heads, indifferently knew 

That this was wise and usual, like the birds 
Finding invisible paths through wide grey air, 

Or evening rabbits feeding by their lair. ~ 


And so good-night, and leave the farm to rest— 
Summer and winter patient on the plain— 

The sycamores and ever-sounding sea. 

Now autumn winds grow cold, and by the gate 

A scythe hangs waiting in a sycamore tree. 

But not a man who heaves along the road 

In corduroys, cares what that shadow hides. 

For country people know, though they have not read 
And need no emblems of mortality. 

The lichen on the grave-stones and the roofs, 
November sleet, the smell of the church aisle 

Speak without words, and in their hearts they hear : 
Sceptre and crown, must tumble down, these say, 
And come at last in the cold, earthen clay 

To equal the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Nor, if they have finished work, are they afraid. 
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PorETRY AND ImmMortTatity.—I do not find Mr. 
Barber’s contribution to your May number very satis- 
tying. I do not agree that Wordsworth’s Ode does 
’ leave us where we were ’’ in the question of personal 
immortality, nor do I feel that his own arguments on 
the matter are convincing. 

Mr. Barber finds all the evidence to be against per- 
sonal immortality. But what is the plain fact of death and 
the natural conclusion to be drawn from it? A man’s 
body is a strange complex piece of physical machinery 
destined to disintegrate and change its form. This 
change we call death. But is this the death of the man? 
The physical body changes, I believe, every seven 
_ years, but we allow no corresponding change in indi- 
‘viduality, and we do not normally regard the body as 
more than an attribute of the real man, an instrument 
by which we are able in a world of space and time tb 
experience a perceptive contact with human reality. 
When the mechanical body dies we cannot expect the 
man to express himself through it, but there seems to 
be no logical reason for deducing the death of what 
previously appeared the most real and individual part 
of the whole. Surely the most natural belief, in want 
of contradicting evidence, is that it still exists without 
the power to make any direct contact with our physical 
world. The evidence of supernatural appearances, 
which no thinking man dares now to dismiss as ‘‘ impos- 
sible,’’ and the assertions of spiritualists add something 
more positive. But without looking farther I fail to 
see how anyone can deduce from death as we know it 
the probable extinction of the essential man : the theory 
of reincarnation is intellectually far more satisfying. 
Annihilation is against the law of the physical world: 
the intense reality of the spiritual is certainly unlikely 
to succumb to it. 

Mr. Barber quotes dogs and beetles. It would be 
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a poor man who resented sharing immortality with his 
dog. And, as for beetles, the lower down we go in the 
scale of creation the less are we aware of any reality 
beyond the physical organism : but in so far as we are 
aware of that reality my contention stands. 

It may be said that spiritual immortality is not neces- 
sarily personal immortality. Certainly a distinction 
might be made. But our awareness of an all-important 
individuality is so strong that this individuality must be 
considered part of our conception of the real man : it is 
at the root of love, our most intense experience. 

Wordsworth’s Ode has. suffered through being 
analyzed not as poetry but as dogmatic philosophy. 
Coleridge in the Biographia Literana (Chapter XXI1.) 
examines the lines ‘‘ Thou best philosopher, who yet 
dost keep . . . a Presence which is not to be put by ”’ 
according to their rational content, and finds them want- 
ing. The child is called ‘‘ mighty Prophet! Seer 
blest !’’ As Coleridge points out, the idea that the 
child is a conscious prophet is absurd. But if he is 
unconscious of his state his peculiar radiation of divinity 
is on a par with that of the trees. In other words, 
Wordsworth’s magnificent apostrophe is paradoxical. 
But paradox is not alien to great poetry : it is of its 
essence. There is a peculiar pleasure to be derived 
from poetic tragedy, wherein sad things bring with them 
no sadness but something near to exultation. One can 
be consoled by an outwardly pessimistic lyric of A. E. 
Housman. The great poet states the paradox, directly 
or indirectly, but does not solve it. And the grandest 
element of Wordsworth’s Ode is concentrated in this 
‘“ Mighty Prophet! Seer Blest!’’ This is just what 
the child is not, and yet these are the only names fitting 
for one so divinely gifted. And whatever truth may 
be, it seems probable that such paradoxes are not. 
deceiving or meaningless, but are on the contrary trust- 
worthy sign-posts. After strangely finding fault with 
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the meaning of this stanza Coleridge states to perfec- 
tion the nature of such paradoxes : 

Thus it is with splendid paradoxes in general. If the 
words are taken in the common sense, they convey an 
absurdity; and if, in contempt of dictionaries and custom, 
they are so interpreted as to avoid the absurdity, the 
meaning dwindles into some bald truism. Thus you must 
at once understand the words contrary to their common 
import, in order to arrive at any sense; and according 
to their common import, if you are to receive from them 
any feeling of sublimity or admiration. 


‘ 


Exactly. And one calls to mind certain ‘‘ splendid 
paradoxes ’’ of the Gospels which are too often “* inter- 
preted so as to avoid the absurdity.’’ The greatness of 
Wordsworth’s Ode is that it stresses the paradox of life 
sublimely. I do not think that any of it can be read as 
dogma, or that any value would be found in a prose 
paraphrase of it. 

But it must be granted that we cannot use paradox 
as the currency of everyday thought. It would be like 
consulting the Space-Time Continuum in measuring a 
cricket pitch. It is possible that our nearest approach 
to the truth of immortality would have to be stated in 
-a paradoxical form ; and possibly those who positively 
support and those who deny the theory of personal sur- 
vival after death are both wide of the mark, since the 
spiritual is not only extra-material but by nature prob- 
ably unfettered in time and space. But though it may 
not be a clean definition of the fact to say that we go to 
another place after death (a statement involving both 
space and time), it is, I feel, a nearer approximation to 
the truth than the statement that the spirit is killed. 

I say that those who support personal immortality 
may have attained only to ‘‘ a nearer approximation to 
the truth.’’ But Prophesy and Poetry alone will breath 
life into the paradox ; and our best knowledge is but 
approximate and symbolic. So it is quite possible that 
the symbol of personal survival sheds a purer light than 
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the reasoning which leads to paradox or denial. We 
have, at any rate, the consent of the ages.—G. W. 
KNIGHT. 


Tue Impure Spirit.—In the ‘‘ Life of Jesus ’’ in 
the August issue of THE ApgetpH1 Mr. Middleton 
Murry writes : ‘‘ When the man with the unclean spirit 
cried out in the synagogue, ‘ Have you come to destroy 
us?’ it was not a devil calling to the destroyer of devils. 
He was a little prophet acknowledging a mighty one. 
He was a man speaking who saw and felt more deeply 
than the rest what Jesus’s teaching meant, who recog- 
nized its source and inspiration and was rebellious 
against it. He was a Jew, crying out on behalf of 
Jewry, to warn it of a danger it could not see.’’ Now 
I firmly agree with more than half that, but I do not 
believe that the man was rebellious against the teaching 
of Jesus. He was rebellious rather against Jewry itself ; 
he was speaking mockingly (at Jewry), satirically, in 
a sense poetically. For did he not say also, ‘* I know 
who you are—God’s Holy One.’’ If he was crying 
out on behalf of Jewry I think the last words must 
have been the apostle’s interpolation. Mr. Murry very 
finely and convincingly writes : ‘‘ When, therefore, we 
read of Jesus’s great power over impure spirits and 
that those possessed of impure spirits were the first to 
recognize him, we must remember that deep was calling 
to deep, the madman is greeting the genius, the genius — 
soothing the madman, in the extremest confines of 
human personality.”’ Yes! but more than that. The 
Holy Ghost which originally possessed the madman has 
been violated by Satan or the spirit of Evil. The words 
of such madmen are the children of Rape. Satan besets 
the Holy Ghost, and the result is the language of 
biting irony, savage cynicism, or a sort of unholy scorn 
of the unholy. The enraged and disillusioned idealist 
or prophet becomes many things—the satirist devoid 
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of sympathy, the mocking cynic, the inhuman rebel, 
the Bolshevist. He has an impure spirit. But his 
words are valuable, they demand attention. For one 
parent of his words is pure.—HeErsert E. PALMER. 


58,000 |—Everyone has been surprised at the huge 


price paid for Romney’s portrait of Mrs. Davenport, 


and those who are aware that Romney is not one of the 
best English portrait painters are very surprised indeed. 
There is a lack of grip about Romney’s work that 
makes one wonder whether he would have had a 
name at all if he had happened to have painted ‘‘ pro- 
letariat portraits ’’ instead of ‘‘ society ’’ ones. I am 


interested in the market price of art, and follow sale- 


room prices to some extent, but the reason for the 
extraordinary price in this particular case was difficult 
to understand. The theory that ‘‘ America worships 
beautiful women ”’ had, of course, something to do with 
it, but, if that was all, why was a much more lovely 
portrait of a woman by Gainsborough in the following 
sale knocked down for 200 guineas? I was puzzled 
until I read the following interview with a dealer in the 
Star of July 30th, which explains the matter so clearly, 
and is at the same time such an explicit criticism of the 
whole business of modern picture collecting and dealing 
that it should be learnt by heart by all who feel baffled 
(and who at times does not ?) by the discrepancy between 
the zsthetic and commercial value of works of art. This 
is the dealer’s statement : 


‘‘ It so happened that Duveen’s, who purchased the Mrs. 
Davenport picture, went ‘ all out’ to get it. They paid 
58,000 guineas, but in all probability, if they had not been 
bidding, the picture would have gone for about £12,000. 

‘“ Now, of course, everyone in the civilized world knows 
that 58,000 guineas was paid for ‘ Mrs. Davenport,’ and 
all the rich Americans interested in art will be vieing with 
each other to secure the world’s most expensive picture ; 
but they wouldn’t give a dollar for ‘ John Wesley ’ 
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(another portrait by Romney in the same sale), because the 
highest bid was only six guineas. 

‘In short, the standard of work achieved by the old 
masters varied very little, and, generally speaking, does not 
affect the present-day price. At every big sale, works by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and the majority of the other 
famous artists can be picked up for a guinea or two.”’ 


EDWARD FAZACKERLY. 


Mr. SHaw Snaps His Fincers.—Mr. Shaw was 
seventy years of age on July 26th last. On that 
auspicious occasion he was entertained to dinner by the 
Labour Members of Parliament. And he made an 
interesting speech; one might call it an appropriate 
speech ; one might call it—but let us see. The climax 
of the speech was this : 

‘* Karl Marx made a man of me. (Applause.) Socialism 
made a man of me. Otherwise I should have been like 
so many of my literary colleagues, who have just as 
much literary ability as I have. Socialism made a man of 
Mr. Wells; but look at the rest of the literary people, and 
you will understand why I am inordinately proud of being 
a Socialist. I don’t give that (Mr. Shaw snapped his 
fingers) for my literary eminence.” 


‘“Ye are the salt of the earth! ’’ Does Mr. Shaw 
believe it? Certainly not. Mr. Shaw must know, 
better than anyone else, that although he does not give 
a snap of his fingers for his literary eminence, without — 
that literary eminence no one would give a snap of the 
fingers for him. 

The speech would have been well enough before a 
gathering of literary men: before such an audience it 
would have been a legitimate joke. Spoken to an 
audience of Socialist politicians, it was a sin against the 
light. The word for the speech is ‘“‘ cheap.”’ At 
seventy it is time one ceased to be cheap. If that is 
what comes of being made a man by Karl Marx, there 
is something to be said for being made. a gentleman in 
a more old-fashioned school.—JoHn HENDERSON. 
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By The Journeyman 


I suPPOSE that we are all, more or less, superior 
persons ; even when we make profession of being some- 
times quite different—then perhaps most of all. When 
a lady interrupts our careful explanations to say sweetly, 
‘I’m afraid I’m very stupid,’’ she means, and we 
know she means, that her stupidity is a better thing 
than our cleverness ; and when a critic dismisses some- 
thing “‘ in the ununderstandable way ’’ with the words 
that he is an ordinary person, he would be annoyed if 
the author were to reply that the work was not intended 
for ordinary persons. For he is an ordinary person 
strictly ad hoc, for the purpose of showing himself 
superior to extraordinariness. | Few things are more 
arrogant than conscious humility. 

But one of these few is conscious arrogance. [| pro- 
pose to exhibit a sample of it that has lately come my 
way, because I have found it an unfailing source of 
amusement now for several weeks. It has a sublimity 
of superiority about it that sets me rippling with subdued 
laughter. C’est Hp NAURME, as old Flaubert used to 
say. I do not know who is the author of it, for 1t came 
to me as a newspaper-cutting, without head or tail. 
My name figured in it : that was why it was sent to me ; 
and since the people who sent it know a good deal about 
the vanity of authors, they sent me only the paragraph 
in which my name appears. 

The drift of the paragraph is in its opening sentence. 

‘“ Criticism is in a poor way in England.”’ I daresay 
it is, and since I am a critic and am anxious to learn of 
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my shortcomings, I read on in a chastened mood. ‘There 
followed a few names of the feeble practitioners of the 
art of criticism (myself among them), dismissed in a 
sentence, then the reason of their dismission. Here 
it 1s: 

‘‘ Though they all seem to themselves to differ so 
radically and they range themselves on opposite sides, the 
truth is that they are fighting each other on the same plane, 
with the same preconceptions, under the same malevolent 
god of battles. Not a single man amongst them has ever 
been really sceptical in his life—doubted whether Shakes- 
peare is the greatest European man of letters, for example ; 
doubted whether he’s worth much at all. It would be 
inconceivable to them all that perhaps there are fifty Italian 
poets and a hundred Chinese poets better than Keats. And 
by the same sign, they have never arrived at judgments 
of their own to which they would hold tooth and nail; 
which, for themselves, at any rate, and therefore for man- 
kind, they know to be true.”’ 


Heaven above knows | am serious enough about 
criticism—or I thought [ was until I listened to this 
superior person. But I find it terribly hard to take 
him seriously. Is that because he is evidently, by a 
whole “‘ plane ’’ at the least, more serious than I? Or 
is it because he is merely silly ? 

I should like to know. Therefore I will make the 
effort and be serious myself. J examine his words and 
discover that they reduce to a simple assertion, that not — 
a single modern critic has ever been really sceptical. 
How does he know? By their works? Obviously not ; 
for if they were absolutely sceptical they would not 
write them. But precisely that may be the ground of 
his assertion. They write literary criticism : therefore 
they are not really sceptical. But what meaning has 
such an objection? You might as well object to any 
man alive: that he has never been really sceptical, 
because he has not blown his brains out. 

_ Sceptical in this radical way no living man, no prac- 
tising critic can ever have been. So I suppose that the 
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superior person is demanding a modified scepticism. 
But precisely what sort of modified scepticism is not 
easy to discover. He requires of critics that they shall 
have “’ doubted whether Shakespeare is the greatest 
European man of writers—doubted whether he’s worth 
much at all.’’ ‘These two doubts, which the superior 
_ person puts together, are very different. It is highly 
probable that no literary critic who is not a fool has 
doubted that Shakespeare was of considerable worth. 
Either he would doubt the worth of all literature, in 
which case he would not be a literary critic; or, if he 
believed that literature had worth, he would find a con- 
siderable measure of it in Shakespeare. Apparently 
it has been left for the hyper-critic to find for himself 
_a third position, wherein, while assigning worth to 
literature as a whole, he denies any to Shakespeare. 
But, if he holds that position, he comes in the category 
of fools. The former doubt whether Shakespeare is 
the greatest European man of letters I should have 
thought the common experience of critics. Generally 
it is a passing phase ; but some to the end of their days 
‘set Dante or Homer or even Milton above Shakespeare. 
Of the superior person’s two assertions that ‘‘ not a 
single man amongst them has doubted whether Shake- 
speare is the greatest European man of letters, for 
example ; doubted whether he’s worth much at all,”’ the 
first is obviously untrue, and the second obvious 
nonsense. 

So we come to the deadliest thrust of all. ‘‘ It would 
be inconceivable to them all that there are fifty Italian 
poets and a hundred Chinese poets better than Keats.’’ 
Again, our superior person appears to be a muddled 
thinker : he includes two very different propositions in 
the same sentence as though they had the same import. 
Most English critics have some knowledge of Italian. 
I know We none who have a first-hand acquaintance with 
Chinese. Therefore it 7s inconceivable to them that 
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there are fifty Italian poets better than Keats; it is 
inconceivable simply because they know it is not true. 
What advantage could they possibly derive from con- 
ceiving the existence of forty non-existent Italian poets? 
As for the second proposition, I have no doubt that the 
ordinary critic finds it quite conceivable that there are 
a hundred Chinese poets better than Keats. Why not? 
And, on the other hand, why trouble to conceive it? 
When someone with the superior person’s knowledge 
of Chinese (which I must suppose more profound than 
his knowledge of Italian) takes the trouble to make 
adequate translations of the aundred Chinese poets 
who are better than Keats, then, and not till then, we 
shall begin to sit up and take notice. So, of the superior 
person's two assertions that ‘‘ it would be inconceiv- 
able to them all that there are perhaps fifty Italian 
poets and a hundred Chinese poets better than Keats, ’’ 
one is true, the other false : and the true statement has 
no meaning. 

From his assertions we are now in a position to omit 
the false ones. “There remain the two assertions that 
(1) not a single critic has doubted whether Shakespeare 
is worth much at all, (2) that it is inconceivable to any 
critic that there are fifty Italian poets better than Keats. 
From these by a peculiar process of argument, which 
he calls arguing “* by the same sign,’’ he draws a con- 
clusion, namely, that “‘ they have never arrived at judg- 
ments of their own to which they would hold tooth and 
nail; which for themselves at any rate, and therefore 
for mankind, they know to be true.”’ T can only say 
that I fail to see the force of the deduction ; and that 
therefore I am not debarred from arriving at a judg- 
ment to which I hold tooth and nail, namely and to wit, 
that the superior person has been talking supe 
nonsense. 

If he were not so enamoured of his own superiority, 
he would never have been guilty of so many prepos- 
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terous assertions. He thinks he is on a higher *‘ plane *’ 
than the critics whom he criticizes. It may be so; but 
he has yet to prove it. But if he is truly anxious to 
propagate a radical scepticism he had best prepare 
himself for the task of applying his radical scepticism 
to himself and his own omniscience. A little honest self- 
inquiry might convince him that the faculty (which he 
so notably possesses) of being able to conceive that 
there are fifty Italian poets better than Keats, and of 
being able to doubt whether Shakespeare has any 
value at all, are not faculties which conduce either to 
good criticism, or good criticism of criticism, but rather 
to eminence in some land of Laputa, where sapient 
silliness is in esteem. 

And, quite apart from the ineptitude of the particular 
scepticisms he advocates, scepticism for scepticism’s 
sake is sheer stupidity. ‘The scepticism that is salutary 
is the scepticism that comes uninvited : the self-induced 
variety is merely an intellectual self-indulgence for the 
young. Probably most of the literary critics whom our 
superior person dismisses have their attendant demons 
who sometimes whisper: ‘‘ What is the good of it 
all?’’ But these demons are not so silly as to evoke 
the phantoms of fifty Italian and a hundred Chinese 
poets better than Keats. In the hour of scepticism the 
existence of a dozen Hottentot Homers would not 
ageravate the pang. Either art has worth and value, 
or it has none. If none, a hundred hypothetical Bantu 
Beethovens are no more than an added nothing to a 
mass of nothingness. If it has, then their existence, if 
proven, would be a cause of joy. But in no possible 
condition of a critic’s mind could it be of the slightest 
service to imagine their existence. For such ‘‘ imagina- 
tion’ is not a real act of the mind; it is only a self- 
delusion. It sounds simple enough for a superior person 
to imagine a better poet than Shakespeare ; but in fact, 
when he does so, he merely imagines that he has 
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imagined him. Really, to imagine a better poet than 
Shakespeare is either to know or to be a better poet 
than Shakespeare. Similarly, to assert that such and 
such an actually existing Chinese poet, be he Li-Po, or 
Po-Chu’i, is a better poet than Keats is the act of a 
sane man: and we can judge it right or wrong. But 
to imagine that you can imagine a hundred Chinese 
poets better than Keats, simply by writing down the 
phrase, is the act of a man who can find no more solid 
food for a false conceit of his own superiority than 
empty words. 


PISSARRO AND CEZANNE.—Since my note in the last 
ADELPHI the Tate Gallery has been given one of the 
best Pissarros (if one can forget his picture of a sunrise 
at Rouen, exhibited at the Leicester Galleries just after 
the war) that has come over to England—so my clarion 
call ‘‘ We need a first-class Pissarro ’’ no longer holds 
good. And if any reader of THe ADELPHI wants to 
know what a good Cezanne looks like, he should go to 
Knoedler’s in Bond Street and see the still-life there. 
It isn’t completely finished, little marks here and there 
catch the eye, but the very difficult translation he was 
struggling to attain—the “‘ harmony between Nature. 
seen and Nature felt’’ as he called it—can be well 
studied, to the disadvantage, in my opinion, of the 
Cezannes in the Tate. The subtlety with which the 
artist does not allow the eye to rest anywhere but some- 
how slips it off and makes it glide over the shapes will 
be noticed. (I admit this description has the flavour of 
one of Bateman’s titles to his drawings, but I do not 
think the way Cezanne, in his rare finished pictures, 
makes one look at the scene as one would look at it in 
Nature has been pointed out. Certainly the sensation 


is difficult to describe.)—E. F. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By John Middleton Murry 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE HEALING OF TRE LEPER. 


Having left the synagogue, Jesus with his four followers 
returned to the house of Simon and Andrew. The mother of 
Simon’s wife lay sick of a fever. When they told Jesus of 
this, he went to her where she lay, and took her by the hand 
and raised her up. Then the fever left her, and she looked 
after them all. | 

The news of what he had done to the madman in the 
synagogue had already sped through the town and beyond: 
to this was added the news of his healing the mother of Simon’s 
wife. In the cool of the evening, when the sun was set, they 
began to bring to the house all in the town who were sick, 
and afflicted with impure spirits; and the whole population 
of the town was gathered together at the door. And Jesus 
healed many of those that were sick, and cast out many impure 
spirits. And he would not allow those with the impure spirits 
to speak because they knew him. 

What these words mean we know. These madmen _ and 
possessed would have cried out, like the man in the synagogue : 
*“What have we in common with you, Jesus of Nazareth? 
You have come to destroy us. We know who you are—God’s 
holy one.’’ 

The others would likewise have recognized him, and the Holy 
Spirit in him, and cried out against his compulsion, and revealed 
his purpose—to destroy the Law and the nation. It may be 
that the man in the synagogue had first revealed it to Jesus 
himself, and that, when he spoke with authority in the syna- 
gogue, he himself did not know that, simply by being what 
he was, he had come to bring not peace but a sword, or that 
his wonderful news was a message of catastrophe. The revela- 
tion may have struck him with dismay; he could not bear to 
hear it. It may be that the mere proclamation of himself as 
God’s holy one, as though some peculiar sanctity attached to 
him alone, offended him as cutting at the root of his whole: 
message. For either, and probably for both, of these reasons 
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he exerted his power over the inspired madmen before they 
could speak. 

Much had happened to him on this day. He had come into 
conflict with the world that is. The voice of the madman had 
revealed to him the nature of his purpose; and the thronging 
of his door had shown him that it was as a worker of miracles, 
not as the prophet of the Kingdom of God, that the world of 
men would follow him. 

Therefore very early in the morning while it was still quite 
dark, he rose and left the house secretly, and went out of the 
city toa remote place. There he prayed. He needed a renewal 
of strength from communion with his Father to pursue the 
road that had suddenly opened up before him. How should he 
go forward? He found his peace with his decision. ; 

When Simon and the others awoke and found him gone, they © 
went in search of him. When they came upon him, they said 
to him: 

‘* Everybody is looking for you.”’ 

Jesus said: ‘* Let us go somewhere else—into the villages 
round about—so that I can proclaim the message there. For 
that is the reason why I came out of the desert.” 

The message, therefore, was his decision; not miracles, or 
what men thought miracles. Quietings of overwrought souls, 
yes, lest they should again reveal a purpose which he could not 
admit, or claim for him a peculiar dignity which he refused. 
But no more healings of the sick. He must keep his message 
pure. The message, bright and undimmed; that was all in all. 

‘“ So,” says Mark, ‘‘ he went, proclaiming the message in 
the synagogues, and casting out impure spirits, through all 
Galilee.’’ There was to be, and there was, no healing of 
the sick. | 

But the resolve could not be wholly kept. Once on that 
journey through Galilee, Jesus could not refuse. A leper had 
faith enough in him to speak so that he could not refuse. He 
came towards Jesus, and fell down on his knees and besought 
him to heal him. 

‘““ Tf only you will,’’ he cried, ‘‘ you can cleanse me.”’ 

The words are memorable; they are the words of perfect 
faith in Jesus’ power. Not to'say the word to such a man was | 
impossible. And Jesus’ reply is more memorable still. 

His bowels were moved with compassion for the man: he 
stretched out his hand and touched him, and said: ‘‘ I will: 
be cleansed.”’ | 

All that Jesus could do, he did. If the power to heal indeed 
lay in him, as the leper believed, then the word must be said. 
To such faith he could deny ‘nothing that lay in his power to 
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give. What he gave was not healing, but the word ‘‘ I will”; 
and he gave more: he stretched out his hand and touched the 
unclean body. 

The leprosy left it, and the man was cleansed. 

But Jesus was afraid of what he had done. He had only 
spoken a word his heart could not refuse. The man’s faith 
had healed him, not Jesus’ word. But how could the man 
know what Jesus knew, or how could the multitude distinguish ? 
_All unwilling, driven by the compassion of his heart, Jesus had 
stepped on the dangerous path once more. He withdrew his 
foot as though he had been stung. 

He drove the man away immediately ; but before he had gone 
_he charged him angrily : 

‘Take care you say nothing of this to a soul. Simply go 
and show yourself to the priest, and take the offering Moses 
commanded to be given for your cleansing.’’ 

But it was in vain. When the man had gone, he began to 
spread all manner of reports, and to tell the story everywhere. 

Therefore Jesus could no more enter any town openly, but 
had to remain in remote places outside the towns. Even sO, 
the people came from all sides to seek him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HEALING OF THE PALsIED MAN, 


When after many days he re-entered Capernaum, the new’s 
that he was in the house was quickly spread abroad, and a 
crowd gathered at the house, so that it was impossible to keep 
clear a passage to the door. While Jesus was speaking the 
word of the Kingdom, there appeared a number of men bringing 
to him a palsied man on a stretcher borne by four bearers. 
When they found they could not carry their burden into the 
house to him, because of the press of people, they climbed 
on top of the house and dismantled the roof above where he 
was, and, having made a hole, lowered through it the stretcher 
with the palsied man upon it. 

Jesus, seeing their faith, said to the palsied man: 

““ My son, your sins are forgiven.’’ 

Among those who were sitting within the house, listening 
to. Jesus, were certain Scribes. When they heard what he 
said to the palsied man, they murmured in their hearts: ‘ Why 
does this man say such things? He is blaspheming. Who 
can forgive sins save One? 

_ Immediately Jesus knew in his spirit that they were murmur- 
ing thus within themselves, and he said to them: 
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“Why do you murmur thus in your hearts? For which is 
really easier: to say, ‘ Your sins are forgiven,’ or to Say, 
‘ Rise, pick up your stretcher, and walk about ’? But in order 
that you may learn that a man has power to forgive sins 
on earth—’’ 

He stopped, then turned to the palsied man: 

‘‘ IT say to you, pick up your stretcher, and go to your own 
house.’’ 

The man rose up, and picked up his stretcher, and walked 
out before them all. 

They were astonished, and praised God and said, “‘ We never 
saw anything like this.’’ 

That this thing happened, and that it happened in the way 
that Mark recorded it, we do not doubt. Nor is there cause — 
to attempt ‘‘ an explanation ’’ of it. It is impossible to set 
limits to the power of faith where there is an active human ~ 
will to collaborate. We moderns can with difficulty conceive 
a world wherein faith is active. But faith was one of the 
prime elements in the world in which Jesus lived. Between 
that world and ours is all the vast difference which lies between 
a world which expects ‘‘ miracles’? and a world which does 
not. And few things seem more certain than that within certain 
realms true and indubitable expectation can produce a 
Sumuiracle;”’ 

The history of Jesus of Nazareth is built upon a prodigious 
act of faith which can never be repeated. Jesus believed him- 
self to be a son of God. Such a belief is scarcely imaginable 
by our minds; yet, by an effort, we can imagine it. He be- 
lieved, moreover, that having come to the knowledge that he 
was a son of God, it was impossible for him to do anything 
save the will of his Father. Whatever Jesus willed, God 
willed. That this belief gave him a scarcely conceivable sense 
of power and certainty; if we desire to conceive it—and we 
must make the effort, in order to understand him—we must 
take these two certain things into our reckoning: that he built 
his whole life upon this belief, and that his life changed the 
history of the world. After Jesus lived and-died in it, the world 
was never the same again. A new and unknown spiritual 
energy entered into the process of human life. It is not ex- 
hausted ; so far as one can see it never will be exhausted; and 
we, for our part, believe it is only now entering upon a phase 
of plenary power. Onlv when the certainty that Jesus was 
but a man is freely and fully acknowledged will the full strength 
of his energy of soul be liberated for mankind. 

But let that be. We are concerned with his reality, not with 
our dreams. This man believed, it was a noonday certainty 
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for him, that what he willed as God’s son, God also willed. 
But God did not will ‘‘ miracles.’? That is certain. No one 
who has eyes to read the meanings of the Temptation in the 
Wilderness, which is Jesus’ own account of his final passing 
into secure and unshakable knowledge of his immediate rela- 
tion to God, can doubt that the victory was won by Jesus’ 
profound realization that it was contrary to the will of God 
that he should work signs and wonders. To prove that he was 
what he was, by performing prodigies, was treachery and 
blasphemy. ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.”’ 

It is not therefore by any rationalistic assumption that we 
reject prodigies from the historical story of Jesus. Jesus, and 


- God himself, through his son, had rejected them beforehand. 


He must not put the Eternal to the proof. Therefore, there 
are no prodigies in the story of Jesus. It is true that there 
could not be. But to regard his history thus is to be con- 
demned never to see it for what it was. Jesus believed that 
he could work prodigies; he believed that he could have con- 
vinced men of the truth of his message by signs and tokens ; 
but he knew that if he were to do so, he would be betraying 
God and himself. By working prodigies as God’s son, he 
would once more sever himself from the Father. 

And this is no a priort assertion. It is a certainty that leaps 
forth to meet the eye in the story of The Temptation in the 


~ Wilderness. 


It is absolutely confirmed by Jesus’ own words: ‘* This 


_generation seeketh after a sign, and no sign shall be given 


it,’’ words that were altered from their true and primitive form 
in Mark to a prophecy of the very prodigies he was renouncing. 
But the healings of the sick and the curing of madmen were 
miracles.’’ We may call them that; but we had better call 
them simply healings in order that we may have clearly before 


eé 


‘us the fundamental and absolute distinction between them and 


prodigies. There is no need to enter upon a learned and 
abstruse discussion concerning what is ‘‘ miracle ’’ and what 
is not. It is altogether irrelevant to the history of Jesus. The 
distinction is between a sign or a prodigy, which he must not 
perform, and a healing which many times he suffered himself, 
not gladly, to accomplish. 

Healings were compelled from him, by acts of faith. When 
Jesus saw, in men who cried to be cured, faith that his word 
would cure them, he spoke the word. He could not deny it. 
He could not deny it, because he loved, and more, because 
faith was what he was asking from men. Therefore he 
suffered men to heal themselves by faith in him. Yet even so, 
as the story of the palsied man shows plainly, the words he 
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preferred to speak were words of healing of the soul. ‘‘ Your 
sins are forgiven.’’ The word of bodily healing was only 
wrung from him by the protests of the Scribes. He knew 
how easily, how inevitably, these words of his would cause him 
to be regarded as a worker of prodigies; and how fatally his 
work would be distorted and encumbered. He trod the danger- 
ous path warily. He pacified overwrought minds, he suffered 
himself to speak the word to those ‘‘ whose faith had made 
them whole ’’; and in more than one crisis when there was no 
choice for it but to prove the truth of his own spiritual 
authority he spoke the word of healing before a concourse of 
people. When a man’s faith had done the work, there Jesus 
spoke the word. 

These were not prodigies: neither to Jesus, nor to us, nor ~ 
to the men of his day. The gospels tell of many prodigies ; 
but they tell also that after these prodigies had been performed, 
the religious Jews still asked for a sign, and Jesus still 
declared that no sign should be given them. It is plain as 
day that the prodigies were not performed, but invented by a 
credulous after-generation. And again we need not seek a 
general definition of prodigy; the sufficient definition arises 
clearly from the story of Jesus himself. A prodigy was some 
strange and extraordinary happening that should compel men 
to believe in him and his message. Jesus performed no sign 
that could compel men to believe in him. We know that he 
could not. But that is not very important. What is important 
is that he would not. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PREACHING OF THE KINGDOM. 


He went out from Capernaum to the shore of the Lake, and 
the crowd came to him, and he taught them. It was his 
message that he preached: That the time was come, that the 
Kingdom of God was at hand, and that all men could enter 
into it by knowing themselves sons of God, and returning to 
their Father. 

Modern minds have tried to draw an absolute distinction 
between Jesus’ teaching and his preaching: and have declared 
that since he believed that the Kingdom would come suddenly 
upon men, he could not have taught a universal morality to men. 
Life was to be changed; therefore he could not have taught 
men what to do in life. He taught only a provisional ‘‘morality 
of the interim ’’—something wholly dependent on his proclama- 
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tion of the End, which has lost its validity since the End did 
not come. | 

It is wrong. The foundation of all Jesus’ preaching and 
teaching was single and simple; it was his knowledge that he 
was a son of God and that all men might be sons of God like 
him. It was because he knew that, that he knew that the End 
was coming. What he had to do was to show men how to 
become God’s sons. His teaching was not a ‘‘ morality of 
the interim,’’ but the most fundamental part of his message. 
He taught men what they must do to make themselves sons 
of God, and so bring to pass the end of the dispensation and 
the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

Nor is it possible to declare that this was a dream. The 
way to become a son of God which Jesus taught has never 
been tried. Men have avoided it as they would avoid destruc- 
tion; because they have felt that to follow Jesus was destruc- 
tion; it meant the annihilation of organized society. Their 
instinct was true: it does mean that, and Jesus meant it to 
mean that. He preached anarchy, but an anarchy such that 
after a momentary chaos a new and more splendid, a new and 
ineffable, condition must begin. 

No man can say that Jesus was wrong; those who have most 
deeply understood his thought have felt that he was right. 
They have felt that if men could follow his teaching, even 
for one single day, human life would be permanently changed, 
. and not the mere temporal conditions of life, but human nature 
and the human consciousness. 

There is that in the sheer and dizzy audacity of Jesus’ thought 
which it seems must for ever escape the minds both of the pure 
rationalist and the believer in Jesus’ divinity. By the latter his 
anarchic words are rendered innocuous; the dynamic and ex- 
plosive force is taken from them by regarding them as the 
words of a God. They thus become the language of an impos- 
sible ideal which, by the nature of their source, cannot be 
meant for the living lives of ordinary men. The rationalist, 
who is as frequent in the Christian Church as he is out of it, 
having decided that Jesus was a humanitarian teacher who 
wanted to make men better, extorts from the reluctant texts 
an interpretation that Jesus conceived the Kingdom of God as 
a far-off divine event, or, finding it impossible to ignore the 
palpable fact that Jesus conceived the Kingdom of God as 
sudden and imminent, argues that his beliefs must be wholly 
interpreted in terms of the eschatology current in his day and 
have no meaning for our own. 

To define and classify Jesus’ thought is impossible; it has 
to be seized by an act of imagination from the vantage-point 
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within. Then it becomes irrelevant to ask whether Jesus eon- 
ceived the Kingdom of God as supernatural or natural, as time- 
less or in time. There is no answer to such questions, because 
Jesus’ mind moved on a plane where such antitheses have no 
meaning. Men were to become sons of God: if they would 
become sons of God, they and all things would be changed. 
Not gently changed, in the sense that bad men would become 
good, but radically, catastrophically changed. A, new kind of 
life, a new order of consciousness would begin, as different from 
that which men now have, as human life and human conscious- 
ness is different from animal life and animal consciousness. 
Between these, there is an abyss. Such another abyss mankind 
would have leaped when they became sons of God. 

Apparently this thought is too hard for most men. It has 
been all but wholly lost from the Christian Church: inevitably, 
because it begins by what seems a deliberate invocation of 
catastrophe. No organization can possibly be built on the 
thought of catastrophic change. And where some shadow of 
the thought has endured, as in the beliefs of Second Adventists 
and the like, who are the lineal descendants of the primitive 
Christian community and as heretical as they were, 
it has remained as crude as the primitive Christian. 
belief in the coming of the End. That was almost a 
parody of Jesus’ thought, although it may well be that it was 
into such a form that Jesus first poured his own sublime 
meaning. 

For what certainly emerges from his story is that no one, 
even of his nearest and dearest disciples, understood what | 
Jesus meant when he spoke of the Kingdom of God. They 
were bewildered by his teaching. It is not unnatural: it is a 
mysterious teaching, and like all true mysteries it is both 
utterly simple and utterly unintelligible. The sting has been 
taken out of the mystery by the deification of Jesus, with its 
comfortable corollary that his ways are the ways of God and 
therefore past finding out. But with the magnificent and sus- 
tained effort of the nineteenth century to discover the historical 
Jesus, the mystery has returned. For men have found the 
Jesus of Nazareth cannot be made to fit their conceptions of an 
historical personality. Some of them have thrown up the effort 
to rediscover him in despair, declaring that the mixture of truth 
and legend in his story is beyond elucidation; some have de- 
clared him a fiction; some have consciously and deliberately 
presented a contradictory figure, and avowed that human 
science can do no more. 

But men have not yet asked themselves the simple question 
whether the man who spoke Jesus’ words, the man who told 
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the story of the Prodigal Son, the man who fired his followers 
with such belief in him that, after the extreme of defeat, they 
so passionately believed him victorious that they infected the 
whole world with their assurance—whether such a man could 
possibly fit their conceptions of an historical personality. 
Doubtless the simple question, if it occurred to them, was dis- 
missed as dangerous. To admit the possibility that their con- 
ception of human personality would not fit Jesus of Nazareth 
was surely to admit that he might be divine. 

Yet the dilemma was not absolute. The third road, the 
simple road, lay open, yet none would take it. The road that 
led to Jesus the man of genius. It is hard, very hard, for 
the modern mind to admit the conception of Jesus as the man 
of genius. He must have been simpler than ourselves, because 
he allowed himself to die in agony for what we know to be an 
illusion. There are illusions and illusions. There are things 
that are not, and things that are not yet. It takes a genius 
to conceive the things that are not yet; it takes more than 
a genius to die for them. Yet more than a genius is still a man. 

Jesus taught, preached, expected, and knew the things that 
are not yet. Whether he conceived them as coming in time 
or out of if, we cannot know and he could not say. He saw, 
for he had known within himself, the change in kind that may 
overtake humanity, as it overtook the animal when the first 
tiny homo sapiens blinked at a new world. Then there was 
a change in kind and the birth of time; man, the time-measurer, 
had been flung up out of the vast. Before him time did not 
exist; he created it, and cast it backward like a net into the 
ocean of the timeless past. Jesus saw another change in kind. 
Was that to be a change in time or out of it? Neither, and 
both: for it was a change of the time-conceiving soul. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CHALLENGE TO THE LAw. 


As he was walking by the side of the Lake, he saw Levi, 
the son of Alphzeus, sitting in his office collecting customs, and 
he said to him: ‘‘ Follow me!’’ Levi arose and followed him. 

It had been the tax-gatherers who had listened to John the 
Baptist ; so now Levi the tax-gatherer had listened to Jesus. 
Jesus had marked him among his eager hearers, and chosen 
him to make one of his band of closer followers. There were 
solid reasons why Jesus’ message, like John the Baptist’s, 
should have brought the tax-gatherers to his side. 

The tax-gatherer was a social outcast. On the lips of the 
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rigidly theocratic Pharisee devoted to the Law and the Tradi- 
tion, the word ‘‘ publican’’ was practically a synonym for 
‘‘ sinner ’’ ; even when the tax-gatherer was collecting his dues 
not for the Roman power, but, as Levi in his customs-office 
outside the Galilean frontier town of Capernaum, for Herod 
Antipas, the Jewish tetrarch of Galilee, he was still the servant 
of an alien tyranny, for civil government had no right to exist 
in the thought of a strict Pharisee. And the contempt felt for 
the tax-gatherer by the Pharisee, who believed that all govern- 
ment was summed up in the Law and all taxation in the Temple 
dues, was shared on more immediate and less lofty grounds by 
the ordinary man. At all times and in all places the tax- 
gatherer has been an unpopular figure; in the oriental world, 
where the system of selling the taxes to the highest bidder and 
permitting him to make his profit at his will, has always 
obtained, he was detested; in theocratic Jewry he was, as it 
were, under.a perpetual sentence of excommunication. 

To such men John the Baptist’s message that all men alike 
were sinners and must repent to flee the wrath to come was 
a tonic to their self-esteem : they were no worse than those who 
scorned them. But Jesus’ message was more: it made them 
sons of God; it set them indeed far above the Pharisees, for 
the Pharisees naturally refused to listen to a gospel which held 
of no account all their rigid and meticulous loyalty to the Law. 
The tax-gatherer who listened to Jesus’ preaching straightway 
became a better man than the Pharisee who would not. 

Tax-gathering was a profitable business even for the smaller 
fry. And Levi, when he gave up his post as customs-officer at 
Capernaum, could well afford to give a dinner in Jesus’ honour. 
Besides, he was following a man who demanded of his followers 
that they should make the sacrifice of all their possessions. 
The dinner was Levi’s last farewell to the comfortable life. 
There were many gathered together in his house to dine with 
Jesus, many of Levi’s friends, ‘‘ publicans and sinners ’’ who 
had listened gladly to Jesus but were not prepared to take the 
plunge, and many of Jesus’ closer followers. 

Perhaps the Pharisees were really indignant at the joyful 
company; but to a genuine indignation, was added the chance 
of sowing doubts and dissensions among Jesus’s followers. 
For it was not to the Master that they addressed their question, 
but to his disciples. At Capernaum fishermen were not likely 
to be bosom friends with tax-gatherers. 

‘“ Why,’’ said the Pharisees to the fishermen, ‘‘ does he eat 
with tax-gatherers and sinners? ”’ 

And the fishermen did not know. It was a difficulty that 
would vanish away when they had grasped the secret of Jesus’ 
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message. They had not done that; they never would. But 
they believed in him: the Master would have the answer. And 
they took the question to him. The Master had the answer, 
and gave it. 

‘‘ Those who are well have no need of a doctor; but those 
who are ill. I have come to call, not the righteous, but 
sinners.’’ 

There were other replies of Jesus to the Pharisees of the 
same order as this one; but they are become so familiar to us 
that we can hardly realise their perfection. The simplest of 
men could not misunderstand them; nor the wisest add to them. 
Those two small and lucid sentences are alive. They have the 
character which Jesus demanded of his disciples when he sent 
them out to proclaim the message: they are ‘‘ wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves.’’ For even the swiftness of their irony 
is not so remarkable as the simplicity of their justice. They 
leave everything to the Pharisees. It was for them to judge 
whether they were well and whether they were righteous. If 
they were sure of their health and their righteousness, why then 
it followed that Jesus was not for them. But if they were 
not Sons 
The more one looks into those simple words, the more one 
finds in them. Above all else, the evidence of the Master of 
men. He is, one would think, on his defence; by a dozen 
simple words defence is transformed into an insidious and 
devastating attack. Yet hardly an attack: merely the serpent 
. doubt set wandering for ever in the Scribes’ paradise of 
certainty. They might well be wished all the joy of the worm, 
for the worm will do his kind. 

Jesus, like John the Baptist, attracted to him social outcasts ; 
unlike John, he did not fast. His days of deliberate fasting 
were over when he had won his victory in the Wilderness. Now 
that he had entered the world of men for his purpose, he lived 
as a man among men. What fasting he did, he did in secret 
when he went apart alone to commune with his Father. Of 
fasting in the sight of men, there was none. His asceticism 
was of another order, and lay in his implicit faith in God. What 
the day brought forth, that he and his followers received gladly 
as their Father’s gift. What the morrow should bring forth, 
was the care of the morrow. A bringer of joyful news could 
not but live joyfully. 

But John’s followers were ascetic like their absent master ; 
and they were troubled at Jesus’s freedom. 

‘* Why,’’ they asked him, ‘‘ do your disciples not fast, 
whereas we do? ” 

Jesus answered. 
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‘* Can the sons of the bridechamber fast while the bridegroom 
is with them? Surely, so long as they have the bridegroom 
with them, they cannot fast. But the days will come when the 
bridegroom is taken from them; and then they shall fast, in 
that day.’’ 

The beauty of that reply has been lost, and its authenticity 
questioned, only because it has been confused with his reply 
to the same question from the Pharisees. They are different 
answers to different men. And to prove it we need not point 
to the impossibility of the Pharisees, who scorned John the 
Baptist, joining with John’s disciples in the attempt to em- 
barrass Jesus. The questions came from different men, and 
were born of different minds. |The masterless disciples of. 
John were truly troubled; they were loyal to their imprisoned 
master, and fasted as he had done. Were they wrong? 

The beautiful answer was for them alone. ‘‘ No, you are 


right,’’ Jesus said. ‘‘ The bridegroom has been taken from 
you. You have cause to be sad. When I too am taken, these 
friends of mine will fast, even as you. But I am here, and 


we are happy; and they cannot fast. You understand? ”’ 

They are words of tender sympathy with men whose devo- 
tion he understood and whose loyalty he admired. They must 
not be offended in him. So he sent John’s disciples away 
happy; not so the Pharisees. . 

For them, when they also asked, ‘‘ Why do your disciples 
not fast, whereas we do? ” he had a different word, profound 
and searching. 

‘“ No one,’’ he said, ‘‘ patches a worn-out coat with a piece 
of new cloth; if be does, the new cloth pulls away the old, and 
the hole is made worse. And no one pours new wine into old 
wine-skins. If he does, the wine bursts the skins, and both 
skins and wine are lost. He puts new wine into new skins.’’ 

Again, it is perfect. His message was new; how should he 
fit it to the old forms? It demanded forms new as. itself. 
Those who would wear his new cloth, must throw their old 
clothes away; those who would drink his new wine, must 
find new wine-skins for it. Old or new? It was for them to 
choose ; but for him there was no compromise. 

With the Pharisees he touched fundamentals once more. But 
not with John’s disciples. The fasting of John’s disciples was 
their personal act of obedience and loyalty to their master; the 
fasting of the Pharisees was impersonal; a stone in the great 
edifice of Law and Tradition—the church of their righteousness. 
Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. 

Here was the issue. A personal knowledge of God’s will 
set over against an impersonal knowledge of that will as 
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declared ages ago to the men of old: the voice of God speak- 
ing directly and anew through a living Man against the voice 
of God graven immutably upon stone: a new revelation against 
the old. 

There was no compromise; there could be no compromise. 
Either Jesus must deny his knowledge, or the Pharisees abjure 
theirs. They could not. All that the Pharisee believed, a!l 
that his. fathers had fought for, all that he lived by, was 
menaced with annihilation by Jesus’ claim. If men were God’s 
sons, and could know his will as a son knows his father’s, 
as it were through a deep call of blood to blood, then the Law 
was null and the Tradition nugatory. Therefore the Pharisees 
repelled the claim, and fought the man who made it. They 
were not villains, they were not fools, they were not—save to 
the vision of the prophet of genius—-even hypocrites: they 
were merely zealous Churchmen, with the virtues and the vices 
that have ever belonged to devoted sons of a religious tradition. 

Now they sensed the enemy and watched him. If fasting 
was nothing to him, could the Sabbath be more? The Sabbath 
—the divine rest directly obtained by God—would he break 
that ? 

On the sabbath day they saw him and his disciples making 
their way through the cornfields, and as they walked his 
disciples plucked the ears of corn and ate them. 


The Pharisees came forward and said: ‘‘ See, they are doing 
what it is forbidden to do on the Sabbath.” 
' He answered: ‘‘ Have you never read what David did when 


he had need, and was hungry, both he and his men? How 
he went into the house of the Lord when Abiathar was high- 
priest and ate the sacred bread, which it is forbidden to any 
man to eat except the priests, and how he even gave it to his 
men?’ 

What defence was that to the Pharisee? This carpenter 
of Nazareth claimed the royal privilege of David in his ex- 
tremity! They had but to let this heretic speak: out of his 
own mouth he would surely be condemned. 

And he spoke again: 

‘Or have you not read in the Law that on the Sabbath the 
priests in the temple desecrate the Sabbath and are without 
offence? But if you knew what this means, ‘ I desire love and 
sacrifice,’ you would not have condemned the guiltless.’’ 

What was this for a defence? The carpenter of Nazareth 
claimed for himself the privilege of the priests in the Temple ! 
And was the solitary word of Hosea to overthrow the very 
ordinance of God? Was love of God to abrogate God’s Law? 
How could it be love of God, when love of God consisted in 
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keeping his commandments? That a man, simply by claiming 

that he loved God, might be free to break God’s Law, was 

anarchy, sacrilege, blasphemy. Let the heretic speak: he 

could but go farther into the mire. : 
He spoke again: 

‘“‘ The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the sabbath. 
Therefore Man is lord also of the Sabbath.’’ 

He had spoken it: a word that they could not, and would 
not, forget : nor the generations after them. 

They were silent, and he and his disciples passed on. 

But Jesus’ mind was full. He had flung out his challenge 
and his vindication ; he could no other. But would men under- 
stand, would even his own disciples understand, that this free- 
dom that he claimed came solely from a knowledge of God? 
Freedom without that knowledge was licence and sin. He 
had done what he had done because he knew himself God’s 
son, more closely bound to Him than by any law: and any son 
of God, who knew himself God’s son, might do the same. But 
not otherwise. He must make it plain. 

As they went along he saw a man working on the Sabbath. 
He called to him: 

‘*Man, if you truly know what you are doing, you are blessed ; 
but if you do not know, then you are accursed and a breaker of 
the Law.’’ 

Those words of Jesus are not in the canonical text ; they come 
from the Codex Bez@. They are visibly authentic, and they 
express with perfect clarity a fundamental part of Jesus’ teach- 
ing. The man who knows God is above the Law; the man 
who is ignorant of God is bound by it, for to know God is to 
be so deeply one with Him that a man’s will is God’s will. 
Spontaneously, in every thought and act, he expresses God: 
God is realized only through man. 

When Jesus returned to Capernaum, he went into the 
synagogue. He knew that the Pharisees would be there: 
for the service of the synagogue was. precious to 
the Pharisee. It was the centre of his living religion. 
The synagogue, the place set apart for the loving! 
study of God’s Law, was the creation of the Pharisee, 
and the citadel of his faith. Therefore, when Jesus entered it, 
he knew he was entering upon another trial of strength, among 
men zealous in the service of the synagogue. He had come to 
destroy them. : 

There was a man there with a withered hand. The Pharisees 
watched what Jesus would do. 

He said to the man: ‘‘ Come forward into the middle.’’ The 
man stood there. 
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Jesus turned to the Pharisees and said: 

‘* Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath, or to do evil: to 
save life or to destroy it? ”’ 

And they were silent. 

Jesus spoke again: 

** Which man among you having a sheep, if it fall into a 
pit on the Sabbath, will not take hold of it and lift it out? 
And how much more than a sheep is a man? ”’ 

They were silent. Then Jesus looked round upon them in 
anger, stung by their sullen silence, and said to the man: 

‘* Stretch out your hand! ”’ 

He stretched it out, and it was restored. 

According to Mark’s narrative, the man had made no appeal 
to Jesus.. And it is probable that he did not. More than the 
healing of a withered hand was at stake. What seems to be 
the truth is that the Pharisees, knowing that the man desired 
to be healed by Jesus and believed that he could be, had brought 
him to the synagogue and forbidden him, on pain of Sabbath- 
breaking, to appeal. 

Certainly the stage was set, the challenge prepared by the 
Pharisees. Jesus accepted it, and by his words to the 
Pharisees lifted it to the level of ultimate things. It was no 
longer a question of to heal or not to heal, to keep or not to 
keep the Sabbath. It was one conception of right against 
another. Both were phrased in the same words: to do the will 
of God. What then was the will of God? Which of them, 
Jesus or the Pharisee, knew it? Was it that men should do 
good, or that they should keep the Law? 

For Jesus the answer was clear. The will of God was that 
a man should do good, irrespective of the Law. If by breaking 
the Law, he did good, then it was proved that the will of God 
was that the Law should be broken. 

It was proved: the man with the hand made whole stood in 
the midst of the synagogue. 

But it was not proved for the Pharisees. If they had no 
answer on their lips at the moment, they would find one soon: 
since the Law was broken it was not from God that Jesus had 
his power to heal, but from the Devil. Meanwhile they had an 
answer in their hearts. They immediately left the synagogue 
and took counsel with the officials of Herod Antipas how they 
might destroy Jesus. 

(To be continued.) 


In the poem ‘‘ Mea Filia Parva,” on p. 115 of the August number, lines 
7-8 were wrongly printed. They should be 


Who was to me as bays of sunny water 
Are to the sides of sea-strained, weary ships; ... 
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BOOKS TO READ 


Henry Jackson, O.M. By R. St. John Parry. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 158. net. 


Professor Jackson was a big and interesting man, far from the vulgar 
notion of a Platonist-don. His scholarship eludes one, owing to lack of 
systematic publication; but enough that he was a respected classic when 
there were giants in the land. We see better his administrative ability—how 
admirable his views on the extension of scholarship facilities in the 
older universities! Dr. Parry is of the modern biographers who fear to 
miss anything; he shows little arrangement, method or selection. We are 
given many of Jackson’s less intimate letters and obiter dicta. Mr. A. O. 
siiighard should surely be Prickard; and George Kliot was not dining 
in 1893, 


Tue Memoirs oF RayMonp Porncaré (1912). Translated by Sir George 
Arthur. (Heinemann.) 21s. net. 


The Duke of Northumberland prefaces this volume with a forcible defence 
of the French policy of which M. Poincaré is the leader. Owing to the 
prominent position held by the latter through the whole period of the 
European crisis, his memoirs are of obvious historical importance. They 
are too compressed, too narrowly concentrated, too professional to be easy 
reading, except to the expert; and they embody a view that is unsym- 
pathetic to many Englishmen. But M. Poincare has his reasons; and a 
review of his whole position can more justly be made after the appearance 
of his succeeding volumes. 


THe INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY: 1904-14. By G. Lowes Dickinson. (Allen 
& Unwin.) 17s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Dickinson is always interesting; and this book is valuable for its 
close research into the diplomacy of the nations before the War. It 
combines historical impartiality with an idealist’s condemnation of modern 
statesmanship. Mr. Dickinson is an exponent—perhaps the finest—of a 
school of Liberal thought whose aims we are compelled to rank higher 
than its judgments and methods. One may be logically unanswerable and 
at the same time impracticable. Mr. Dickinson condemns institutions for 
which a substitute, if ideally possible, is not yet possible. He lacks the 
spirit of essential compromise: that is perhaps a way of saying his 
wisdom is not a complete wisdom, but lacks some relevant experience. 


THe CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT History. Vol. IV. (Cambridge University Press.) 
35S. net. 


This volume traces the rise of the Persian Empire and the development 
of Mediterranean civilization down to the time of the Graeco-Persian War. 
The work of thirteen eminent scholars, it is at once variegated and homo- 

eneous. Edited with notable skill and care by Professors Adcock and 

ury and Dr. §. A. Cook, its sections range from sobriety of treatment to 
audacity, and from the greatest clearness of argument to a heavier though 
not less learned style of exposition. Particularly interesting to the general] 
reader should be Mr. Cornford’s chapter on early Greek religion and philo- 
sophy ; and the work of Mr. J. A. R. Munro, who, treating Herodotus with © 
the respect thet others agree he deserves, rewrites the history of the 
Persian Wers; Eurybiades’ post-war book might have contained a very 
similar narrative, but in war, as in Herodotus, one damn thing does 
happen after another, and the truth probably lies betwixt and between. 
Professor Conway deals with Italy in the Etruscan period and sets forth 
the arguments of linguistic evidence for that dark age so far as they 
can yet be developed. Dr. G. F. Hill discusses Coinage, and Professor 
Beazley the history of early Greek art. A volume of plates (to illustrate 
Vols. I.-IV.), without which these sections are naturally incomplete, 
is shortly to be published. The book is well furnished with maps, plans, 
and bibliographies. 


A STupy In Moray TuHeory. By J. Laird. (Allen & Unwin.) 10s. 6d. net. 


Though not greatly distinguished in matter or method, this is a very 
competent and well-ordered piece of work. In a region where specious 
novelty is too often a cloak for spurious thinking its reasoned moderation 
will be welcomed. The author’s view is that “axiology’’ defines a wider 
province than “ ethics,” and that the moralist is concerned with values 
only in so far as they determine duty. or obligation: In the course of his 
argument Mr. Laird discusses, with varying success, many of the major 
issues of current controversy. He exhibits a keen dialectic and a pleasing 
style, but lacks occasionally the clarity desirable in such a treatise. 
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SELECTED POrMS OF CARL SANDBURG. (Cape.) 6s. net, 


In a smart, aggressive Preface, Miss Rebecca West belabours the prejudice 
—does it exist?—against the laureate of the new America. “ His talent is 
not easily accepted’’—it has been very readily accepted. To say that Mr. 
Sandburg’s work ‘‘expresses the whole life of the Middle West” is to 
misunderstand the nature of imaginative comprehension. Whitman had 
poetic genius: his descendant, though no inconsiderable figure, is still 
an “actualist,’ a chronicler. Not a balanced one: he has an extreme, 
sentimental sympathy with some things and none—less than none— 
with others. Nearly all these poems—the selection is not ideal—betray 
monotony. But Mr. Sandburg’s real want is rhythm, in every sense. 


BrYOND THE BospHoRUS. By Lady Dorothy Mills. (Duckworth.) 159. net. 


A pleasing record of travels in Asia Minor, Palestine and other parts of 
the Near East. The countries and the sects described have been dealt 
with more thoroughly by other writers, but the author gives a vivid 
description of the adventures and discomforts of travel in a land which is 
neither primitive nor civilized. Her description of her journey to Con- 
stantinople and the chapter on Tel Aviv are the most interesting portions 
of a book that will perhaps be appreciated chiefly by actual tourists. 


REASON AND ROMANTICISM. By Herbert Read. (Faber & Gwyer.) 
7s. 6d. net. 


This closely packed and remarkable book proceeds—perhaps too far—on 
Mr. Eliot’s view that the free intelligence is wholly devoted to inquiry. 
For Mr. Read thinks the end in view is, all the same, dogma, and his 
method is “ scientific’? as opposed to “impressionistic.” He ignores that 
the truest criticism lies between. If Mr. Read had wisdom to match his 
intellect he might become a great critic; as it is, he is a fine one limited 
by intellectualism. He does not give the assurance of mastery. The 
satisfying essays here are not the most subtly inquiring ones, and we feel 
he is on the wrong track. Incidentally, it is almost funny to note how he 
avoids speaking from the heart, or emphasizing the place of that dis- 
credited organ in ‘‘ esthetic values.” 


Dostokvsky PorTRAYED BY His Wirse. Tr. by S. S. Koteliansky. (Rout- 
ledge.) tos. 6d. net. 


He was ‘all struggle,’ says Tolstoy in a letter here. These records by 
Anna Gregoreyna, Dostoevsky’s second wife—well translated and edited with 
careful knowledge—are interesting; and her deep regard all through for 
his character is, at least, valuable evidence. A young girl when married, 
sensitive, appealingly generous, rather naive; her first impressions of him, 
the story of his courtship, his habits, the many aspects of him revealed by 
-his later activities, and, finally, the moving description of his end, are 
perceptive. The whole is gloomy—the more, that one is aware of the sinister 
consummation of Dostoevsky’s fears for Russia—and darkened further by 
his amazing gambling excesses. By the standards of sanity his conduct 
here—and sometimes in other ways—was reprehensible. The (wisely) dis- 
carded ‘“‘fantastic pages’’ for The Devils (‘‘ The Possessed’’) show his 
preoccupation with the nature of God, conscience, and evil. He eclipsed 
Turgeneyv, said Strahov, and finally eclipsed himself. Perhaps so: what 
disgusted Strahov (and others) was his symbolization, in art and life, of 
the problem of evil. He passed beyond esthetic communication: he 


remains, for good or evil, the most profoundly sensitive prophet of the 
modern soul. 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN Wortp. By A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S. (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press.) 12s. 6d. net. 


We have learnt to expect much from Prof. Whitehead, and in these 
Lowell Lectures he bas amply fulfilled our expectations. This is a fascinat- 
ingly suggestive and original book. The key to the author’s position is, 
in his own words, “‘ the sense of the overwhelming importance of a preva- 
lent philosophy ”’ in every age. Maintaining that the outlook of the last 
three hundred years of Western culture has been predominantly scientific, 
he traces, with rare insight and knowledge, the changing climate of opinion 
from the abstract conceptualism of the “century of genius ” to the breaking 
up of orthodox Newtonian cosmology in the quantum theory and relativity. 
A new philosophical orientation must now be found in harmony with the 
best scientific, religious, social, and educational thought of our time. This 


Dr. Whitehead attempts to provide in his doctrine of the evolution of 
enduring organisms. 
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Keats. By H. W. Garrod. (Clarendon Press.) 5s. net. 


On 


The most valuable part of this study by the Oxford Professor of Poetry 
is his careful analysis of The Odes. This, in spite of one curious lapse by 
which Psyche in the ode is identified with the death-moth, is unusually 
thorough and penetrating, and enriched by some exceedingly apt references 
to Coleridge. Professor Garrod is almost brutally severe with Miss Lowell’s 
‘John Keats,’ and his book is likely to infuriate sensitive Americans. 
At moments, we think, his manner is a little too ‘superior,’ as when, 
after saying truly that there are no data for determining the order oi 
The Odes, he adds: “‘ Since the question is one of very little importance, 
I will leave it to be investigated by talents born for such inquiry.” More- 
over, he spoils his own joke by his first. clause. Professor Garrod’s great 
virtue is his determination to understand the words of his poet: it is a 
rare one. 


ENGLAND. By the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin. (Allan.) 12s. 6d. net, 


It is difficult at this moment to feel quite detached about Mr. Baldwin; 
but these modest addresses can safely be recommended to students of life, 
letters, politics, or education, without question of party. The Premier is 
a humanist, in more senses than one. His charmingly unobtrusive evocation 
of the peace of the English countryside is just ‘‘ right,’ as is his champion- 
ship of his other solace in his address to the Classical Association. One 
might like from him a more deliberated book; one would not wish him less 
“plain ’’ in his spontaneous sincerity. 


LECTURES ON CERTAIN ASPECTS OF BIocHEMISTRY. By Drs. H. H. Dale, 


J. C. Drummond, A. V. Hill, and L. J. Henderson. (Univ. of London 
Press.) 12s. 6d. net. 


‘Yesterday a scrap-heap, to-day an effective body of knowledge ’’: thus, 
with little exaggeration, might be summed up the history of modern 
physiology. The present lectures, delivered originally at the University of 
London in the Summer Term of 1925, set forth some of the biochemical 
methods and results by means of which this remarkable progress has been 
achieved. There are excellent accounts of recent research on blood circula- 
tion, the vitamins, the mechanisms of biological oxidations, lactic acid and 
muscular activity, and the endocrine functions of insulin and adrenaline. 
As the work of recognized experts, the book needs no recommendation to 
advanced students. But it will also, we believe, have considerable interest 
for the general reader whose technical equipment is not wholly deficient. 


Tue ApBey OF St. Gatti. By J. M. Clark. (Cambridge University Press.) 


18s. net. 


Founded by the Irish monk Gallus in the seventh century, the famous 
Swiss abbey was long a centre of erudition and culture. This interesting 
work, based on exhaustive study of German-Swiss and other authorities, 
gives an account of every aspect (especially the artistic) of the abbey and 
its influences, with a special eye to the Irish and Anglo-Saxon elements in 
4 eeeiecutar Dr. Clark makes vivid the darkness without this small circle 
of light. 


Essays In Eruics anD Reticion. By James Seth, M.A., LL.D. (Black- 


wood.) 7s. 6d. net. 


All who had the good fortune to know the late Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh, and many who had not, will be glad to possess this 
book. Its pages reflect faithfully the interests of one who, though scarcely 
a very profound or original thinker, was a great and gifted teacher, and a 
sincere and enthusiastic seeker after truth. The volume is prefaced by an 
excellent memoir from the pen of his brother and former colleague, Dr. A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison. 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. By James Mackinnon. Vol. I. (Long- 


mans.) 16s. net. 


Professor Mackinnon is making an elaborate re-estimate of Luther’s life 
and position with the aid of some new evidence, primary and secondary. 
The account of Luther’s early environment, especially in its possible 
bearing on the “terror” that haunted his manhood; and the full com- 
parison of the main schools of mediwval belief surviving in the universities, 
with the “new theology,’ are of interest. Though not remarkable for 
any great critical novelty, and not equally lucid in expression throughout, 


the volume is on the whole worthy of one of our best ecclesiastical 
historians, 
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NOTABLE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


Dark LauGHTEeR. By Sherwood Anderson. (Jarrolds.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Anderson has written better novels than this—novels that could better 
bear translation into English. He is’ possessed, as many are, with the 
notion that ‘‘ psychology” and ‘“‘realism’”’ are the alpha and omega of 
the novelist’s art. In these limits, he is at his best an able, vigorous, and 
penetrating portrayer of the Middle West; though his style and construc- 
tion are bad, and his vulgarity deliberately intrusive. The symbolism of 
this book is unconvincing. 


A PEAKLAND Faccot. By R. Murray Gilchrist. Preface by Eden Phillpotts. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 8s. 6d. net. 


This collection was worth reprinting, if it does not fulfil all Mr. Phillpotts 
claims; for Gilchrist was a genuine and conscious—perhaps too conscious— 
artist. He was in some obvious respects a precursor of the very modern 
story, though he would not take a commanding place to-day; he lacks 
intensity and drama. Many of these Derbyshire stories are rather poor, 
and only a few, notably the opening one and ‘Sacred and Secular,” 
admirable. There is some monotony of humours. 


Two or THREE GRACES. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus.) 
7s. 6d. net. 


The chief incongruity in Mr. Huxley, who knows so much—and so little— 
about life, is his acceptance of his milieu. The criticism of society in 
this short novel is not deeply convincing: it is a half-satire, because based 
on half-feeling. Despite all Mr. Huxley’s brilliant accomplishments, the 
study is technically faulty: too abstract and drawn-out. His detachment 
and his descents are neither quite philosophic nor quite alive. The short 
stories are good and well-written, but why Mr. Huxley.... 


Farry Gotp. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell.) 7s. 6d. net. 


This romance of an island is pleasant but very slight; it has nothing 
of its author’s old individuality—which one may regret. Though long and 
uneven it is never quite tedious: there are occasional lapses into crudity 
and sentimentality, but also some good description and a great deal of 
genuine fun. ‘‘ Exctllent holiday reading,’’ we fear; yet Mr. Mackenzie 
does give us characters in both senses of the word. 


THE CONNOISSEUR. By Walter de la Mare. (Constable.) ros. 6d. net. 


Mr. de la Mare’s poetry is for all men; his delicate prose is esoteric. 
It is more ambitious, but—since it replaces slight imagination with elaborate 
fancy—less enduring. Technically it is remarkable; there is some spon- 
taneous and some far-won beauty in the writing; but it is not the achieved 
beauty of an artist mastering life. Never in these stories, save for a brief 
space in The Nap and All Hallows, do we get a real and living sense of 
imaginative comprehension. Even in Missing the author does not seem to 
us wholly human; his elusiveness is engaging, but sometimes it eludes us 
altogether. 


q The Subscription Rate for THE ADELPHI is 13/6 per annum 
post free to any address. Subscriptions may be sent to 
The Publisher, THe ApveELpu1, British Periodicals Limited, 


19, 19A, Cursttor Street, E.C.4, or to any Newsagent. 


@¢ Advertisement copy and all communications relating to the 


advertisement pages should be sent to the Advertisement 
Manager, THe ApEtpui, British Periodicals Limited, 19, 19A, 
Cursitor Street, E.C.4, to whom applications for Advertisement 
Rates should be made. ’Phone: Holborn 6201 (Private Branch 
Exchange). 
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Poetry 


THE MAKING 
Poems by G. Rostrevor Hamilton 


‘ Sensitive, subtle, and with uncommon beauty and grace, he gains 
stature and scope by raising himself on the framework of his master 
Bergson.’ —Spectator. 


3s. 6d. nel. 


SATIRICAL POEMS 
By Siegfried Sassoon 


©. . . most likeable because of the attractive honesty of the spirit 
behind them,’—The Scotsman. 


8s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND 
By V. Sackville-West : 


A poem that passes with grave solemnity through the agricultural 
year—a modern Georgic, but of a more sombre tone, 


6s. net. 


Prose 


THE SILVER SPOON 
By John Galsworthy 


This novel continues the story of Fleur and Michael Mont, and 
ferms the second part of a new trilogy. 


7s. Od. net. 


THE BABY GRAND 
By Stacy Aumonier 


In several of these stories there is a common idea; the sense of a 
stream of adventure ruaning below us, liable to break through 
at any peint. 


Ts. 6d. net. 
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ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS RETURN, FIRST SALOON. 


oars HE traveller who sets out on a first visit to India is on the 
threshold of a great adventure. For India has no counterpart. 
With a population of 820 million souls comprising twenty 
nationalities and as many religious faiths; her vast territory 
divided into a score of British provinces or princely states; 
with the large majority of her people engaged in tillage; and a 
minority enjoying, under British protection, a phenomenal 
industrial and commercial prosperity; India, “ the brightest 
jewel of the British crown,” presents a moving human spectacle 
which must leave the new-comer breathless with wonder or, 
as he contemplates the grace and magnificence of her 
historical palaces, monuments and temples, speechless with admiration. 
In Ceylon, as an alternative, the visitor will find a perfect winter climate, 
a lively society and, in the ‘“ buried cities’? evidences of a wonderful 
early civilization whose treasures are still in course of recovery. Ceylon’s 
network of first-class motor roads make travel in the interior uncommonly 
pleasant. 

In the passage of the Mediterranean the voyager will traverse the 
Straits of Bonifacio, glimpse Stromboli in eruption, pass close enough to 
Messina to view the old and new cities, and steaming towards Egypt see, 
perhaps, the rugged Cretan Coastline. Port Said and Aden, called at both 
ways, are of unfailing interest. 

If the visitor has at his disposal only eight weeks, he may, travelling 
both ways by sea, spend two weeks in India; this way the reduced mid-- 
winter fare is 100 guineas return, first-class. If he elects to cross Europe 
both ways by the P. & O. Marseilles Express (£15 extra) he will, within 
the eight-weeks’ limit, have four weeks in which to see much of the best 
that India has to offer. 

Further information as to special sailing dates may be had, cabins 

engaged, and itineraries planned in consultation with the Officials of the 

P. & O. Chief Passenger Office, 


P. & O. HOUSE 


(F. H. Grosvenor, Manager), 4 


14-16, Cockspur Street, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
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A jes Uo 
SECOND RELIGIOUSNESS 


By The Editor 


“religiousness”” peculiar to every Culture, 
which is the active and creative power of the 
Culture : it shapes and determines all that is created 
by the Culture, its art, its thought, its polity, its whole 
life-mode. Further, every Culture has an organic life : 
it rises from youth to full maturity and declines from 
‘full maturity to decay in precisely the same way as a 
human being. The phase of decline and decay he 
calls a Civilization. In it the form has been fulfilled 
and the power of growth passes away ; men continue 
to live according to the form, but no longer in the form, 
as, to take a simple example, it might be said that we 
English live to-day according to the form of Parlia- 
mentary institutions, but not in the form. The vital 
relation to the form, wherein the form is felt as a posi- 
‘tive and necessary organ of being, 1s no more. 
-Religiousness, Culture, Soul—these, then, are for 
Spengler almost interchangeable terms: and over 
against them stand Irreligion, Civilization, Intelligence. 
But this “over against”? is not to be interpreted as 
mere opposition. The relation of Civilization to the 
Culture it succeeds is one of organic succession. 


GS relisiusne main proposition is that there is a 
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For every Culture has its own Civilization. . . . The 
Civilization is the inevitable destiny of the Culture... . 
Civilizations are the most external and artificial states of 
which a species of developed humanity is capable. They 
are a conclusion, the thing become succeeding the thing 
becoming, death following life, rigidity following expan- 
sion, intellectual age and the stone-built, petrifying world- 
city following mother-earth and the spiritual childhood of 
Doric and Gothic. They are an end, irrevocable, yet by 
inward necessity reached again and again. 


The opposition of thing-becoming and thing-become 
is fundamental to Spengler’s ‘‘ world-view.’’ To this 
opposition corresponds his constant antithesis between 
Destiny and Nature, terms which he uses in senses 
peculiar to himself. Destiny is the vital and organic 
process which the human being knows immediately 
within himself, and which he seizes, by intuition, as 
operative in the organic world and in the secular organic 
processes which are Cultures and their ensuing Civiliza- 
tions. Nature, on the other hand, is static: it is the 
universe as intellectually known, and from which accord- 
ingly ‘“becoming’’ is excluded. Destiny and Nature are 
thus two aspects of the world—the world as history and 
the world as science. But the world as history is more 
ultimate than the world as science : for every scientific 
conception of the world is a function of the active soul. 
That is to say, the primary axioms of all kinds of intel- 
lectual knowing have their origin in the ‘‘religiousness”’ — 
of a Culture. Thus Spengler arrives at a complete rela- 
tivism. Every culture has zts science, which is not truer 
in any absolute sense than the science of any other 
Culture : it is simply a different science—the elaboration 
to the point of a final exhaustion of certain fundamental 
postulates or forms of perception inherent in the soul 
of a Culture. It follows that we cannot understand the 
science of another Culture than our own ; we can only 
apprehend it, in so far as we can apprehend it at all, in 
the same way as we would apprehend its art, by intui- 
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tion: and even intuition will not carry us very far in 
detail, for the fundamentals of consciousness are differ- 
ent. That may seem to exclude the possibility of 
Spengler’s own attempt to grasp the organic process of 
past Cultures : but it is possible for the human mind to 
grasp in some sense the reality of an alien organism, 
not indeed part by part, but as a living whole, by the 
process which Goethe called the “‘ exakte  sinnliche 
Phantasie.” 

Spengler’s mere knowledge is overwhelming. I 
have never read a book wherein the author manipulated 
with such skilful ease so vast a mass of learning. To 
criticize him adequately in detail a whole Academy 
would be required, for he moves with complete sang- 
froid among all the arts, all the philosophies, and all the 
sciences. I can only speak of the small province in 
which I feel my knowledge is at all comparable to his 
—the province of the art of literature—and therein | 
find him absolutely honest, free of all superficiality, and 
in the highest degree suggestive ; few pieces of criti- 
cism have come my way which are more masterly than 
- his brief comparison between the Greek and the 
Shakespearian drama. There is, of course, no neces- 
sary conclusion to be drawn from this concerning his 
competence in other provinces ; but it does create a 
strong presumption that in these also he is no dilettante, 
and I am not surprised to learn that Edouard Meyer, 
who is the greatest historian alive to-day, and perhaps 
the greatest of all ancient historians after Gibbon, has 
declared his acceptance of Spengler’s fundamental ideas. 
That is a significant gesture: whether other eminent 
specialists have done likewise I do not know. But it 1s 
certain that a specialist needs a certain largeness of mind 
if he is not to be angry with Spengler for even daring to 
include his specialism in his great synthesis. Above all, 
I cannot easily conceive the mathematician or the phy- 
sicist tamely knuckling under to Spengler’s conception 
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that the science of every culture is a function of its 
religiousness. Nevertheless, in this province also 
Spengler holds strictly aloof from vague generaliza- 
tions : he gives a close and formidably technical analysis 
of the great achievements of modern physics, from 
which the name of Einstein is conspicuously absent ; 
and it is easy to gather that Spengler does not regard 
Einstein as of the same order as Gauss or Helmholtz, 
much less Newton or Leibniz. Here I am totally incom- 
petent ; I can only say that there is interwoven in 
Spengler’s narrative by far the most impressive history 
of mathematics I have ever read. 

Spengler’s book—it is curious that we should have 
had to wait so long for a translation of it—will flutter the 
dovecotes of the specialists for many years to come. For 
a strong creative wind blows through its pages, for 
which I was completely unprepared. I have seen but 
one essay upon it in English—a leading article in the 
Times Literary Supplement some years ago—from 
which I gathered a very definite impression that the 
book was an exercise in that specious profundity which 
comes not seldom from Germany. And this impression 
was reinforced by the news that nearly 100,000 copies 
of it had been sold in its own country. Even if we 
suppose this extraordinary popularity of a difficult book 
was largely due to the salve it brought to a wounded 
national pride, it says much for modern Germany that 
its wounded pride could be salved by the notion that 
music and mathematics are the final expression of our 
Western Culture, and that in these two provinces 
German achievement is the highest. 

And yet, on second thoughts, I think I understand 
the popularity of the book. There must have seemed 
(and perhaps there was) something more than coinci- 
dence in the fact that it appeared in July, 1918, at the 
very moment when the German armies finally broke 
under the Allied offensive. “ The Decline of the 
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West ’’: and not merely “‘ decline,’’ but Untergang. 
As Germany was going down, going under, so was the 
West. It needed but a small effort of the imagination 
to identify Germany with the Western soul: “ we are 
going down, but the West goes with us.’’ ‘ Aprés 
nous, le déluge.’”’ And though there was not much 
in Spengler to warrant the identification, there was 
enough to save it from being a mere patriotic fantasy. 
Not only was a high place accorded to music and mathe- 
matics, but the book has a slight tinge of the tendency 
to subsume European under Germanic culture which 
produced, in the years before the war, the extrava- 
gances of Houston Stewart Chamberlain. England is 
but a part of Teutonism, and Spengler slips easily from 
Gothic to Teutonic, and from Teutonic to German: 
the epithets are almost interchangeable. This may 
cause offence in England; in France it must. We can 
content ourselves with the reflection that a rose by any 
other name will smell as sweet; but more is at stake 
for France, “ famed in all great arts, in none supreme.” 
For it is an essential part of Spengler’s thesis that he 
denies reality to the vaunted Latinity of French culture, 
just as he denies any real classicism to the Renaissance. 
French culture is for him simply a part of European, 
and European is Gothic culture. That would have been 
more kindly received in the France of Renan than in 
the France of Barrés. France not classical ! 

But of course it is not, nor ever has been. Nor can 
one seriously challenge Spengler’s contention that the 
bliihende Zeit of European culture is Gothic, or that 
the Renaissance marks the beginning of decline. But 
from the Renaissance to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it is the ripe autumn of a Culture still : not yet 
the frigidity of a Civilization. If I from time to time in 
these pages have tended to insist on the Renaissance as 
a beginning, as doubtless | shall insist again, itis because 
I am convinced that it is quite vain for us to look back 
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enviously beyond it, as many do, and sigh after a unity 
of religiousness that never can be ours. We have, very 
precisely, to make a virtue of our necessity, to accept 
the fact that society is become a mere concourse of 
individuals held together by a mainly mechanic bond, 
and pursue our individualism a@ l’outrance. It is no use 
our trying to clothe our nakedness in shreds and 
patches, a rag of “classicism” from here, a rag of 
science from there : we only make motleys of ourselves. 
And Mr. Lawrence’s heroic remedies are no good to 
us : if we look pathetic as motleys, we should look still 
more pathetic dancing round the drum. Neither the 
Middle Ages nor Mexico will create a spring from the 
winter of our discontent ; nor do I believe that a spring 
of any sort will come in our time. Simply a man must 
do his best ; and to do it he must learn what is his best. 
When he knows himself well enough to know that, what 
he does will not be wasted. 

If | am impelled to relate Spengler’s ideas to my own, 
it is because I believe that his ideas are true and fruitful. 
They have, of course, their obvious derivation, as 
Spengler is ready enough to admit. Their origin is 
Goethe. Goethe’s philosophy (which has always been 
neglected in this country and in his own country also) 
appears to be taking a great hold of modern Germany. 
Not only Spengler himself, but Steiner and Keyserling 
derive from Goethe’s philosophy. Of the three pro- 
ducts I should say that Steiner was the least and Speng- 
ler the most true to his source. Spengler’s own note 
is worth quoting :— 

The philosophy of this book I owe to the philosophy of 
Goethe, which is practically unknown to-day, but also (but in 
afarless degree) to that of Nietzsche. The position of Goethe 
in West European metaphysics is still not understood in the 
least; when philosophy is being discussed he is not even 
named. For, unfortunately, he did not set down his ideas 


in a rigid system, and so the systematic philosophy has 
overlooked him. Nevertheless, he was a philosopher. His 
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place vis-a-vis Kant is the same as that of Plato—who 
similarly avoids the would-be systematizer—vis-d-vis 
Aristotle. Plato and Goethe stand for the philosophy of 
Becoming, Aristotle and Kant for the philosophy of Being. 
[This, unlike most of Spengler’s analogies, is not very 
illuminating. ] Here we have intuition opposed to analysis. 
Something that it is practically impossible to convey by 
the methods of reasoning is found in individual sayings 
and poems of Goethe, e.g., in the ‘‘ Orphische Urworte,” 

and stanzas like ‘‘ Wenn im Unendlichen ”’ and “ Sagt es 
Niemand,’’ which must be regarded as the expression of 
a perfectly definite metaphysical doctrine. I would not 
have a single word changed in this: ‘‘ The Godhead is 
effective in the living and not in the dead, in the becoming 
and the changing, not in the become and set-fast ; and, there- 
fore, similarly, the Reason (Vernunft) is concerned only to 
strive towards the divine through the becoming and the 
living, and the Understanding (Verstand) only to make use 
of the become and the set-fast’’ (to Eckermann). This 
sentence comprises my entire philosophy. 


And perhaps my sole criticism of Spengler can be 
expressed by saying that in one respect he fails to grasp 
the implication of Goethe’s sentence. A reader who 
is convinced by, or sympathetic to, his book, is bound 
‘to put the question: “ If these things are so, what am 
Ito do?” And the answer Spengler gives is that the 
only thing to do is to throw yourself into the process of 
this declining Civilization : be a man of the mechanical 
world, embrace big business or politics. That seems 
to me foolishness: first, because the advice is really 
impossible to follow, for those who are convinced by 
the “ morphology of history ’’ which Spengler presents 
are precisely those who will be unable to take big busi- 
ness or modern politics seriously ; and, secondly, for the 
positive reason that there is a better way. If you really 
believe in the existence of Goethe’s Reason, as the 
power by which living and becoming are apprehended, 
and strive to attain to it, a new possibility unfolds itself. 
For the nearest example of living and becoming that 
any man has is himself, and it is obviously impossible 
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to have achieved Reason without having achieved a 
pretty profound self-knowledge of an unusual kind. To 
use Spengler’s terms, a sense of Destiny in history must 
go hand in hand with a sense of Destiny in oneself. Of 
course, just as a sense of Destiny in history is a very 
different thing from being involved in the actual pro- 
cess of Destiny, so this sense of Destiny in oneself must 
be very different from the sense of being a man with a 
mission. When one’s mission narrows down to the 
mission of being oneself, there is no mission any more. 
Nevertheless, the imperative is real, and the conse- 
quences of obeying it are fruitful : moreover, the possi- 
bility it indicates is harmonious with all our knowledge. 
It demands neither an intellectual self-stultification, nor 
a virtual suicide. 

For Reason, as Goethe imagined it, is in reality the 
last phase of the Western consciousness. It represents 
the conquest of the intellectual consciousness by itself. 
The whole process may be described as a passing from 
a sense of Destiny, through a denial of Destiny, to a 
return to a sense of Destiny. But the path is not cir- 
cular, but spiral ; for the first sense of Destiny is imme- 
diate and unconscious, while the last is conscious. This 
condition has, no doubt, certain affinities to Spengler’s 
conception of “ the second religiousness.” But the 
point is, it is sufficient unto itself ; it is content with the 
affrmation which it makes by its own existence. I do- 
not know and cannot guess what the future holds in 
store for this condition, which [| believe to be the high- 
est possible ideal for the modern consciousness. Cer- 
tainly [ cannot imagine it gaining many adherents 
quickly. But that does not matter in the least. What is 
important, and importance of this has only lately become 
perfectly clear to me, is that this ‘‘ second religious- 
ness ’’ should be resolute to distinguish itself from any 
kind of religion. Its community with religion of any 
kind as religion is now practised is only superficial, and 
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the appearance of likeness comes from verbal 
ambiguities. It is essentially something that takes the 
place of and supersedes religion. It can give to the 
modern man the analogue of that which religion gave 
to the man of the ages of faith ; but of course it cannot 
give him the same thing, or anything like the same 


thing. It cannot give him a dynamic relation to his 


fellow men: only a dynamic relation to himself. But 
that is no hardship in days when a dynamic relation to 
one’s fellow men is not to be had. Moreover, it is out 
of the knowledge of the impossibility of such a dynamic 
relation to one’s fellow men, taken truly to heart, felt 
as a pain and a mutilation, that the possibility of a 
dynamic relation to oneself is born. And those in whom 


_ the dynamic of life is thus kept alive, will not be found 


altogether unprofitable servants. Vitaa lampada 
tradunt : at least they hand on the torch. 
And herein is the answer to those who object to 


Spengler that he is pessimistic. Too many good men 


have been assailed with the charge of pessimism, for 
those are always called pessimists who discover the 


‘simple and mysterious fact that life is only one half of 


the argument. Life, spelled with a capital, is life and 
death. That Life goes on ; that Life we have to serve ; 
that is the Life we touch through the contemplation 
and acceptance of death. To shrink from the notion 
that the culture of which we are the sons should die is 
as if we should demand that we, personally, should live 
for ever. And, in the one case as in the other, it is not 
eternal life that we so conceive, but only a childish 
parody of it. 
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EVENING 
By Katherine Mansfield 


OcToBER, 1915.—They are walking up and down the 
garden in Acacia Road. It is dusky ; the Michaelmas 
Aisles are bright as feathers. From the old fruit-tree at 
the bottom of the garden—the slender tree rather like 
a poplar—there falls a little round pear, hard as a stone. 
“ Did you hear that, Katie? Can you find it? By 
Jove—that familiar sound.” 

Their hands move over the thin moist grass. He 
picks it up, and, unconsciously, as of old, polishes it 
on his handkerchief. 

“Do you remember the enormous number of pears 
there used to be on that old tree?” 

‘“ Down by the violet bed.” 

‘“ And how after there’d been a Southerly Buster we 
used to go out with clothes baskets to pick them up? ”’ 

‘“ And how while we stooped they went on falling, 
bouncing on our backs and heads? ” 

‘“ And how far they used to be scattered, ever so far, 
under the violet leaves, down the steps, right down to 
the lily-lawn? We used to find them trodden in the — 
grass. And how soon the ants got to them. I can see 
now that little round hole with a sort of fringe of brown 
pepper round it.’ 

pny. you know that I’ve never seen pears like them 
since P ’ 

“They were so bright, canary yellow—and small. 
And the peel was so thin and the pips jet—jet black.’’ 

First you pulled out the little stem and sucked it. 
It was faintly sour, and then you ate them always from 
the top—core and all.” 
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“The pips were delicious.”’ 

“Do you remember sitting on the pink garden 
Beate. 

‘ T shall never forget that pink garden seat. It is the 
only garden seat for me. Where is it now? Do you 
think we shall be allowed to sit on it in Heaven? ”’ 

“ It always wobbled a bit and there were usually the 
marks of a snail on it.” 

“ Sitting on that seat, swinging our legs and eating 
the pears uf 

‘“ But isn’t it extraordinary how deep our happiness 
was—how positive—deep, shining, warm. I remember 
the way we used to look at each other and smile—do 
you ?—sharing a secret. . . . What was it?” 

“| think it was the family feeling—we were almost 
like one child. I always see us walking about together, 
looking at things together with the same eyes, discuss- 
ing... I felt that again—just now—when we looked 
for the pear in the grass. I remembered ruffling the 
violet leaves with you Oh, that garden! Do you 
remember that some of the pears we found used to 
‘have little teeth marks in them? ”’ 

Lag ny Bats: 

“ Who bit them? ”’ 

‘“ Tt was always a mystery.” 

He puts his arm round her. They pace up and down. 
And the round moon shines over the pear-tree, and the 
ivy walls of the garden glitter like metal. The air smells 
emi”) heavy . .-. very cold. 

‘We shall go back there one day—when it’s all 

over. | 

“We'll go back together.” 

“ And find everythin "| 

“ Everything !” 

She leans against his shoulder. The moonlight 
deepens. Now they are facing the back of the house. 
A square of light shows in the window. . 
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‘ Give me your hand. You know I shall always be 
a stranger here.” 

“Yes, darling, I know.” 

“ Walk up and down once more, and then we'll go 
in. 

“ It’s so curious—my absolute confidence that Pll 
come back. I feel it’s as certain as this pear.” 

‘“T feel that, too.” 

‘“ T couldn’t not come back. You know that feeling. 
It’s awfully mysterious.’’ 

The shadows on the grass are long and strange; a 
puff of strange wind whispers in the ivy and the old 
moon touches them with silver. 

She shivers. 

wy ouse colds” 

‘“ Dreadfully cold.” 

He puts his arm round her. Suddenly he kisses 
her. 


‘“ Good-bye, darling.” 
‘Ah, why do you say that !”’ 
‘ Darling, good-bye . . . goodbye.” 


THE  Everzastinc Conriict.—The | struggle 
between the old, the existing, the stubborn, and 
development, formation, change, is always the same. 
All order finally creates pedantry ; and, to be rid of 
pedantry, men destroy order, and years pass before 
they perceive that they must make order again. Classi- 
cism and Romanticism, the closed guild and industrial 
freedom, possession or distribution of land—it is always 
the same conflict, which finally creates a new one. A 
perfect government would so moderate his conflict as 
to make itself a counterpoise without defeating either 
side. But this is denied to men, and God seems not to 
want it. (GOETHE.) 
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A “HOLDING ATTACK” DURING 
THE SOMME OFFENSIVE 


O rosy red, O torrent splendour 
Staining all the orient sky, 

O celestial work of wonder, 

A million mornings in one dye! 


What, does the artist of creation 
Try some new plethora flame, 

For his eye’s fresh fascination ? 

Has the old cosmic fire grown tame? 


In what subnatural strange awaking 

Is this body, which seems mine ? 

These feet towards that blood-burst making, 
These ears which thunder, these hands which twine 


On grotesque iron? Icy-clear 

The air of a mortal day shocks sense ; 
My shaking men pant after me here ; 
The acid vapours hovering dense, 


The fury whizzing in dozens down, 

The clattering rafters, clods calcined, 

The blood in the flints and the trackway brown, 
I see I am clothed and in my right mind ; 


The dawn but hangs behind the goal, 

What is that artist’s game to me? 

Here limps poor Jock with a gash in the poll, 
His red blood now is the red I see. 


The swooning white of him, and that red ! 

The bombs in boxes, the craunch of shells, 

The second hand flicking round—ahead ! 

Come, you, we were born for this, naught else. 
213 
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THE AUTHOR OF 
“DISENCHANTMENT” 


By D. N. Dalglish 


Once and rashly Mr. Montague gave himself away, 
when he discerned on the first page of Disenchantment a — 
‘“well-bred melodious whine ’’ in the poetry of Arnold. | 
A little thing to complain of, a few words at the opening 
of a book containing rare and inimitable things ; but the 
few words make up a verdict which reveals some part 
of the writer’s weakness and attraction. Self-analysis 
and the cry for sympathy are liable to suspicion in Mr. 
Montague’s world, where to be strong and reserved will 
carry a man through every ordeal; and sometimes, 
weary of those who can never unyoke ‘‘ [ ’’ from a con- 
sideration of celestial truth, we yield to the attraction of 
the inarticulate. From those words, “‘ astringent,”’ 
‘‘virile,’’ ‘‘zest,’’ ‘“purposeful,’’ which his imagination 
sends rocketing above the rich garden of his fanciful 
prose, one can guess much. Never slow to attack the 
deadening influence of our obsolete monastic education, 
Mr. Montague yet hesitates to champion any form less 
confined, and lavishes admiration en the traditional 
public-school hero, who is never deterred by love of 
mere talk from following that nimble goddess, Action. 
There is no deity whom he worships with a more ardent 
piety, and no picture expresses to him so clearly the fun- 
damental rightness of life as that of the hard-working 
artist or scientist who finds health for his spirit in felling 
trees or building a shed. Like Professor Raleigh, he 
assumes a deprecatory air towards the accident of being | 
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literary, labouring to prove that the life of the intellect 
is not its own ignoble self, but can approximate to a 
game, a warfare, or some other truly manly exercise. 
From this inherent desire to make concrete, to make 
decent, the workings of that which is invisible and intan- 
gible come the evasions which make Disenchantment, 
for all its beauties and honesties inferior to the discon- 
nected writings of another journalist at war, Mr. Tom- 
linson. What experience of suffering Mr. Tomlinson 
set down he neither extenuated nor adorned. He came 
near to being a poet, for each time that he saw tor- 
ments once thought impossible—the boy in the trench 
mud who might have been your boy—it was under com- 
pulsion of the spirit that he wrote, and each pang of 
the heart was firmly transcribed against a background 
of the eternal factors of tragedy, whose super-humanity 
cannot be made concrete, and therefore eludes Mr. 
Montague’s definition. In Disenchantment definite 
effects are ascribed to definite causes, the author accus- 
ing the Industrial Revolution on behalf of the under- 
sized, underwitted citizens who filled the ranks, and 
upbraiding a classical education for the clumsiness of 
the Staff mind. His world that went wrong, his “‘ para- 
dise that the bottom fell out of,’ revolved as a planet 
almost completely political, and journeyed through an 
ether of amalgamated traditions which hoped, by amal- 
gamations, to be mistaken for eternity. Infinity, on the 
other hand, is peopled, for Mr. Tomlinson, by some of 
the untranslatable presences of the Greeks, which speak 
of impersonal pity and shame and the sting of con- 
science. He could not see the war as the prolonged 
assault and counter-assault of one system upon another. 
It was a supernatural conflict or nothing, never as mag- 
| nificently of this world as the war of Disenchantment, 
_ and although both writers heard men singing— 

Oh, my! I don’t want to die, 

I want to go home, 
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it was characteristically Mr. Lomlinson who recorded the 
return journey from leave just before Christmas, on 
which his companion found a new opening for the 
hymn— 
Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 
To thee we give the lie. 


And even if he had not stumbled upon that one 
instance, his stoical writings would have illustrated in 
general terms the principle of desperation. 

Both writers are too thorough to provide easy quota- 
tions, but two passages may be not unjustly compared 
which deal with the atmosphere of places at least 
slightly withdrawn from the front. 


““ You might, as some Staff duty blew you about the war 
zone, be watching at daybreak one of that autumn’s many 
dour bouts of attrition under the Paschendale Ridge, in the 
mush, and come back, the same afternoon, to sit in an 
ancient garden hung on the slope of the hill, where a great 
many pears were yellowing on the walls and sunflowers 
gazing fixedly into the sun that was now failing them. All 
the corn of French Flanders lay cut on the brown plain 
under your eyes, from Dunkirk, with its shimmering dunes 
and the glare on the sea, to the forested hills north of 
Arras. Everywhere lustre, reverie, stillness; the sinking 
hum of old bees, successful in life and now rather tired; 
the many windmills fallen motionless, the aureate light 
musing over the aureate harvest; out in the east the broken. 
white stalks of Poperinghe’s towers pensive in haze; and, 
behind and about you, the tiny hill city, itself in its distant 
youth the name-giver and prize of three mighty battles 
that do not matter much now. All these images or seats 
of outlived ardour, mellowed now with the acquiescence of 
time in the slowing down of some passionate stir in the 
sap of a plant or the spirit of insects or men, joined to work 
on you quietly. There, where the earth and the year were 
taking so slowly the end of all the grand racket that they 
had made in their prime, why not come off the high horse 
that we, too, in that ingenuous season, had ridden so hard? 
It was not now as it had been of yore. And why pretend 
that it was? ” (Disenchantment.) 
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‘““ The wind and rain have passed. There is now but the 
icy stillness, and quiet of outer space. The earth is Limbo, 
the penumbra of a dark and partial recollection; the 
shadow, vague and dawnless, over a vast stage from which 
the consequential pageant has gone, and is almost for- 
gotten, the memory of many events merged now into form- 
less night itself, and foundered profoundly beneath the 
glacial brilliance of a clear heaven alive with stars. Only 
the stars live, and only the stars overlook the place that 
was ours. The war—was there a war? It must have 
been long ago, Perhaps the shades are troubled with 
vestiges of an old and dreadful sin. If once there were 
men who heard certain words, and became spellbound, and 
in the impulse of that madness forgot that their earth was 
good, but very brief, and turned from their children and 
women and the cherished work of their hands to slay each 
other and destroy their communities, it all happened just 
as the leaves of an autumn that is gone once fell before 
the sudden mania of a wind, and are resolved. What year 
was that? The leaves of an autumn that is long past are 
beyond time. The night is their place, and only the 
unknowing stars look down to the little blot of midnight 
which was us, and our pride, and our wisdom, and our 
heroics.’’ (Old Junk.) 


Nevertheless, Disenchantment must remain in its place 
of honour. There is nothing else like it. It yields a 
harvest of lovely and torturing memories. In order to 
reach the glowing indignation of the book’s concluding 
chapters, one must have known what it was to yield 
every emotion captive to some earlier passion. One 
must have been inside the world which found its longing 
and its tears and its sensuous clinging to gifts tasted for 
what might be the last time perfectly translated by :— 


‘‘ The naked earth is warm with spring, 

| And with green grass and bursting trees, 
Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying, 

And quivers in the sunny breeze. .. . 


%” 


Oia. 
‘‘ Tf I should die, think only this of me.’’ 


Not only must one have tasted, and tasted again, 
one must have made true for oneself such prophecy as 
art—for once widely reputed more real than politics— 
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received from the doomed hands of men who might 
never before have strayed into a moment of self-revela- 
tion. With another background it would have been 
impossible for Mr. Montague to lament the loss of a 
world which saw created the last gifts of such men as 
Julian Grenfell and George Butterworth—and, almost 
one had added, of Charles Sorley, although to this 
rich spirit, so lavish in his obedient response to a poet 
like Mr. Masefield, a philosopher like Mr. Hardy, the 
enchantment was almost from the first uncannily misled 
by a grim doubt. Hardly was he loyal to Mr. Mon- 
tague’s paradise. He saw farther. 

And yet how wonderful a book ; so blind to many 
things, yet ever eager to see more, inexacting and yet 
strenuous, rebellious and yet acquiescent, often over- 
talkative concerning the nobility of certain types of 
conduct, often lamentably reserved ; exhausting in its 
vehemence, heart-breaking in its ecstasy, so very 
nearly the biggest picture conceivable among all the 
modern world’s attempts to hand down tragic matters 
which so soon became legendary, at the same time so 
curiously limited. ‘These limitations did not arise from 
anything so factitious as “ views on the war.” They 
are the price which Mr. Montague must always pay 
for his humour and originality. He is too exquisitely 
inventive. He lacks the stupidity—an accompaniment 
of the creative faculty—which would have enabled him | 
to bring some fresh matter out of his plenteous material. 

Mr. Montague writes novels. His novels make clear 
a certain philosophy, and it would have deeper matters 
to illustrate were not the emotional atmosphere so over- 
heated. Ordinary human movements of joy, pride, 
affection, labour, or adventure are there for ever senti- 
mentally agitated and whipped up to a noble extrava- 
gance which commonplace society ignores, if it does not 
censure. It is easy to conceive of the central situation 
in A Hind Let Loose expressed in a short story. The 
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farcical comedy of an Irish journalist’s duplicities and 
the leaders which he supplied to the rival dailies of 
that canny city, Halland, could have been absorbed and 
dramatized into a few thousand words; but Mr. Mon- 
tague’s fancy will accept no such extinguisher. He must 
have his metaphors and riotous enjoyment of the rival 
_ editors elaborated through one chapter after another, 
until the pomposity of Brumby and the sour Radicalism 
of Pinn have been turned inside out and thoroughly 
aired and shaken. Ina frenzy of enjoyment he hurls at 
the reader some surprising bouquets of words, such as 
those which describe little Mrs. Fay battling against 
storm and worry in her cloak of Irish homespun. He 
carries gloomy Pinn down to a deserted seaside town, 
and another bouquet, this time the pick of desolation 
and loneliness, is the result. We accept, we do not 
grumble ; but often we wish that the author were less 
master of the situation and would sometimes choose a 
wise passiveness. 

Three years later, in 1913, Mr. Montague published 
The Mornimg’s War, another whole-hearted orgy of 
- description of many things which he finds dear—Alpine 
climbing, Ireland, journalists (this time sons of the 
gods), a Black Country city of factories and polluted 
rivers, whence one can scale the Pennines. His style 
had by then begun to harden into obscurity. The first 
few pages brought many a shock to the mind ever so 
little out of training. The imagination’s heaven and 
hell had been ransacked to provide periphrases. If 
some common friendly emotion admitted of half a dozen 
such refinements, down they went. The reader gasped 
under the shower of metaphors, feeling himself to be 
rushing downstream and forsaking, against his will, the 
characters whom he had just faintly discerned upon the 
shore. Nor was the conversation between those char- 
acters far short of heart-breaking. Should Mr. Mon- 
tague be asked to describe the wonders of speech itself, 
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the curt or lingering quality of words, he would do it 
superbly ; but to write a conversation is another matter. 
Description invades his interpretation of individuals 
by their own words, he begins to think of words as 
seen on the paper, not as heard, and a jargon is 
produced. 7 

The short stories collected in Fiery Particles are 
transient, vividly imprinted with a sense of Stevenson’s 
‘" Liveableness of Life.’’ The imprint is bright with 
eloquent colour. Glory it possesses and chivalry. To 
one brief, enraptured experience it lends tragedy, to 
another irony, to another farcical comedy. Men in the 
trenches gamble on the question of which life shall first 
be wrenched from their dug-out ; and in an adjacent 
story young officers conduct a solemn rivalry in amass- 
ing decorations, and describe in Oxford English their 
panting race for glory. The finest story of the collec- 
tion is doubtless Two or Three Witnesses. The bleak 
darkness of December dawn and twilight, the daylong 
tedium of that Irish village which awaited the great 
man’s funeral, the restless irritation of the journalists 
disappointed by its postponement, the gradual with- 
drawal of the experts, and then the frantic journey of 
the new hand who could not describe that which he 
had not seen—every part of the picture falls into its 
true appointed place. There would remain for the - 
reader perfect enjoyment of such skill, but for the recur- 
rent shock of perceiving that the writer is far more 
intent upon description than upon interpretation. 

And now, in Rough Justice, Mr. Montague has 
wished to translate into character and a noble fiction the 
moral processes which he described by generalization in 
Disenchantment, and the reviewers answer one 
another in due antiphon and record that this novel is not 
a novel but a monumental failure, unparalleled for love- 
liness and vigour, but coldly destitute of the inconsis- 
tencies which feed the heart of mortality. One by one 
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the critics have testified that such a hero and heroine, 
‘“unconscious emblems of all that had saved England 
in war and had now to save her in peace,’’ are not char- 
acters, but idealized bundles of beautifully associated 
traditions. Their grandeur and unflagging power of 
enjoyment are simply inhuman. From infancy they 
are superlative, and even in adolescence—Mr. Mon- 
tague did himself a great injustice in allowing to stand 
undeleted the kind of talk about beds and houses in 
which Bron indulged at the age of sixteen. Those 
Brons and Mollys are for ever feeling their own ethical 
pulses and taking the temperature of conscience ; they 
perpetually put themselves to the inner tests of a sen- 
suous Puritanism, asking: “‘ Am I daily becoming 
more decent? More ready to take punishment? More 
quick to be reconciled? ’’ In a hundred tiny phrases 
and spiritual gestures they communicate that glorious 
snobbery by means of which Mr. Montague hopes to 
see the world remade. It is a snobbery of neither intel- 
lect nor piety, but rather of action, aggressive action ; 
of cold baths and physical endurance, reticence and 
‘refusal to question life and a healthy appetite for com- 
promise. Action, and again action; not the action 
spontaneously urged by health and love, but drill forced 
by tradition upon those feelings which might otherwise 
unwholesomely consider the soul of man. The poet is 
‘weak, both man and boy.’’ The saint, too, has his 
own inner helplessness and need of human affections. 
But the Auberons of this world are neither weak nor 
helpless. In Rough Justice it has to be Victor, the 
‘‘ intellectual,’’ whose nerve fails him in France ; and 
however worthy the appalling account of his execution 
at dawn may be to stand among the fine things in litera- 
ture which expose and denounce war, the semi-inten- 
tional malice of the choice for the weakling i 1s ake 
Early in the story Thomas Garth, Bron’s father, 

politician too tender of conscience for his party to main- 
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tain long in power, carries off to a League football 
match an old friend, a Liberal journalist, whose char- 
acter is a softened version of that of Pinn in A Hind 
Let Loose. Drunk with emotion, Garth muses on the 
beauty of that ‘‘ Englishness ’’ which has always char- 
acterized the good-humoured sporting crowd. He and 
his grim companion overhear a story of a Lancashire 
magistrate who let the approach of a ‘‘ Coop Final ”’ 
dictate the path of justice :— 
‘“ This time Wade had listened: Garth noticed that. 
But to what? To a_ squalid tale of brutal assault, of 
magisterial misconduct, of universal preoccupation with 
a ‘commercialized’ sport? Or to the voice of English 


good-humour, the old love of a game, a joke and a man 
who was a ‘ character ’?”’ 


Everyone unblinded by Mr. Montague’s sentimen- 
tality knows the answer. ‘This passage illustrates the 
central weakness of his outlook. The economic man 
is easily conceived in the book-fed brain of any of Mr. 
Montague’s characters. Whatever variations the sur- 
face area of his mind and perception may allow, at 
heart a man must feel with Garth or with Wade. But 
if he is an artist, he must learn, by means of a world of 
pains and troubles, that art is not concerned with the 
point of view of either type. Mr. Montague believes 
that opinions are more decent than souls, and on. 
opinions he squanders his riches. 

Perhaps Dramatic Vaiues (1910) is the most plain and 
straightforward book to which a writer so often rebuked 
in love for being ‘‘ literary ’’ has put his name. It con- 
tains several finely characteristic outbursts of giddy and 
yet lucid critical rapture. There is many an analysis of 
the work of dramatist or actor which deserves to be 
remembered ; the appreciation of Synge, the passage 
on George Robey, the high enthusiasm of the essay on 
Mr. Masefield’s tragedies. For sheer description the 
essay on the Shakespeare Festival could not be bet- 
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tered, for there the greatness of the subject subdues 
the writer to his rarer mood of tranquillity, and in the 
central rites of the pastoral town whose lamps are early 
lit in the April dusk he finds a symbolism of the intan- 
gible which simplifies his intricate mental phrases. 
Simplicity and hard work characterize the book. Its 
style, seldom tortured into extravagance, is sober and 
vigorously practical, and in his scattered judgments upon 
Mr. Shaw Mr. Montague comes very near to telling 
us a little about his own soul—so much has Mr. 
Shaw created of himself a touchstone by which his 
critics are mercilessly revealed. 

‘“ Mr. Shaw’s writing, while it has no stupidities, has 
no beauties . .. his serious thinking is just aHout the 
ordinary staple quality of that of the best educated modern 
people, but his wit is genius . . . his observation is foggy 
and indefinite where any qualities are to be dealt with but 
those on which satire fastens by its nature. . . . His satire 
grows, on the whole, more discouraging; it makes you 
suspect that if your perceptions were better equipped you 
might find that your strangest beliefs are half humbug.’’ 

From The Right Place (1924) one would wish to 
collect many passages. The lovely excitements of 
mountains, woods and rivers, wind, stars and sunrise, 
are used as parables illustrating a well-concealed philo- 
sophy of zsthetic virtue, which suddenly speaks didac- 
tically in the final essay and appeals for a happy 
simplicity of single heart and single eye, a Franciscan 
blend of sensuous and spiritual beauty. The style is 
often marvellously complicated. Never in any earlier 
book, surely, did Mr. Montague so tax himself to find 
a new way of saying that man invented houses—“‘ deft 
miracles of gumption that make us able to sit and look 
out, dry and warm, half an inch from a tempest of snow, 
and lie ensconced in tiny cubes of snug stillness hoisted 
up as high as the top of a tree amidst the raving and 
whining of violent winter winds.’’ 

The dangers of Mr, Montague’s style have already 
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been indicated. A metaphor or a quotation is to him 
even more than the quibble which Johnson defined as 
Shakespeare’s ruination. Few other writers under- 
stand so sensitively the art of slipping in among their 
own phrases some revered—and often slightly mis- 
quoted—phrase. Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Milton 
—'' the long day’s task is done,’’ ‘‘ bend up each cor- 
poral agent ’’—the lofty words are subtly incorporated 
with a modernized and alien vocabulary, and a masterly 
confusion of imagery often follows, which no young 
or impressionable writer should be allowed to imitate. 
‘‘ Hedlum would take up all that was current, trim its 

nails and give it his blessing and send it out into the world 

to get on, and it did, famously; the day’s buzz of common 
thought and talk paid tithes of its total volume for leave 

to rebound from a mind so sonorous; and not a bad bargain 


either. When the residue came echoing back from that 
judicial-looking bench. . . .” (A Hind Let Loose.) 

‘But at every third word they could incommode you 
with some stumping case of the foulest thing done in the 
holiest name till you would be shamed into silence at the 
sight of all the crowns of thorns brought to market by 
keepers of what you still believed to be vineyards. So, 
throughout much of Europe, Satan’s most promising 
innings for many long years had begun. 

% * * * * 

‘* Nobody used it: the tide in the affairs of churches 
flowed its best, but no church came to take it. . .. And 
yet there had been a kind of a savour about the themes 
that now shambled back in confusion, before the clerical 
onset, into their twilight lairs in the souls of individual 
laymen.’’ (Disenchantment.) 


In this confusion, however, there 1s life, even if now 
and then this craving for variation and multiform 
imagery stoops to being satisfied with “‘ what time 
and “‘ of this job she was no whit enamoured.’’ ‘This 
is the rushing speed of an honest familiarity with litera- 
ture, the passage of a convinced worshipper to the 
shrines of mighty artists. For him, nothing is normal 
but hyperbole. ah 
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There is forced upon a younger literary generation 
the ungrateful task of admitting that in Mr. Montague’s 
writings it finds a barren and insecure delight. ‘Tran- 
quillity is rarely found there. It may be often described 
with passion and imagination, but after the description 
nothing remains. And in amazement, disliking the 
necessity to be sceptical, we are compelled to ask our- 
selves if Mr. Montague is not at heart vaguely afraid 
of life ; if his gallant rhapsodies are not the self-decep- 
tion of a spirit which hopes that emptiness is not at the 
heart of-all things. This perpetual reassuring of one- 
self that man is a noble animal and that Alps are 
worth climbing is not so necessary to the musing spirits 

whose awkward-seeming style gains ground to-day. 
_ The enthusiasm grows feverish and uses a false perspec- 
tive. If that which it describes were known by the 
heart to be permanent and irremovable, would this 
emphatic reiteration of its miraculous nature not yield 

to silence? All this insistence on 
Beauty, wit, 


High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity— 


bespeaks a hidden suspicion of humanity, an intoler- 
ance of the unexpected, a desire to have matters of 
conduct standardized. Any one of these qualities is 
destructive of art. At heart Mr. Montague has 
never freed himself from the old belief that living and 
writing are inseparable, and when he begins to write 
he unconsciously abandons those quickening principles 
which make writing great, and substitutes for them 
those impossible ethics which thrive, like orchids, in 
the drugged warmth of print. He refuses to face many 
things which this generation refuses to evade. He has 
nobly upheld a high standard of literature, but at heart 
he is a prisoner who loves his chains. 
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J HAVE always been aware of a tendency within 
myself to hero-worship. Not slavishly and _ blindly 
to bow to a name or to a reputation, but in some 
way to build up pleasurable emotional patterns 
around the personalities of men whose work has filled 
me with an enthusiastic admiration. The individuals 
have been many and varied; to reveal them all might 
be to reveal more of myself than I know, for they mark 
milestones on a journey that is not yet ended, and to 
know the milestones would be to know much of the 
road. Some of the milestones still mark peaks from 
which I surveyed a new and fair country ; I still cannot 
look at the portrait of Darwin in the National Portrait 
Gallery without experiencing a curious emotional thrill. 
Some of the milestones I should have great difficulty 
in bringing back to memory, but, although they have 
passed into oblivion, yet I feel that they are somehow 
built up into the essential me. 

I have never troubled to subject this feeling to a clear- 
cut analysis ; to seek to determine the precise nature of 
what is almost an emotional experience. Is it a form 
of reverence, and of a reverence similar to that which 
some people feel toward a god? I have long heen 
fearful of making definitions of what is meant by God 
and what is meant by Religion. They can mean so 
many things; things great and things small. When 
a portrait of an individual fills me with a sense of contact 
with something that is greater and nobler than I am, 
and that lifts me above the world of pettiness and vul- — 
garity that seems so often the world of man, am I experi- 
encing what should be called a religious emotion? I do 
not know. I have never sought to determine. J am an 
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anthropologist, and cannot escape my knowledge of the 
waywardness of this experience that is termed religious, 
for | know of the ease with which it may lead us into 
a barren land, heavy with mist. So I merely record 
the experience. 

Whether the thrill of contact with a personality which, 
_ to me, sums up an achievement in the struggle of the 
human mind to understand the phenomena which sur- 
round it is similar in nature to that rare moment when 
the mystic feels a contact with his god, and whether 

both are similar in their basic nature to the feeling that 
some people experienced on the Giant Racer at 
Wembley, | will not attempt to say. Possibly the 
physiologist of the future may think that he has 
explained their origin by reference to endocrine secre- 
tions. As a vision from a particular angle, the angle 
of the physiologist, his explanation will probably be 
perfectly accurate. To limit one’s vision to an isolated 
aspect of reality is essential as a method ; but we are all 
something more than physiologists. When we are con- 
tent merely to describe we see that we cannot escape 
-a qualitative judgment. We have entered a world in 
which qualitative values seem to be real. 

The feeling in man of the reality of his qualitative 
judgments is, for me, the fundamental mystery of life. 
The quantitative investigations of the scientist may 
ultimately reduce to order the whole of the world of 
phenomena. For him it is necessary that he recognize 
no distinction between Shakespeare and a fruit fly ; 
between Meister Eckhart and the weeds of the field. 
But will he ever be able to so much as attack the fact 
that I cannot avoid discriminating between the later 
quartets of Beethoven and ‘‘ When My Sugar Walks 
Down the Street,’’ between Rembrandt and Harrison 
Fisher? Both are ultimately analyzable into statements 
in terms of vibrations; but, however complete that 
analysis, something remains; the fact that one feels 
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a life quality and intensity of spirit in the one which is 
absent in the other. . 

What has this to do with Einstein? I thought of 
Einstein and wondered what feeling would be called up 
in others when that name was mentioned. Would it 
provoke a smile? Einstein! Oh, he’s something to 
do with a theory that nobody understands! Would that 
be all? I feared it must be so, for my thought had 
been drawn to Einstein by noticing, with a shock of 
pain and surprise, that Moszkowski’s ‘“‘ Einstein the 
Searcher ’’ had come on to the remainder market. 
Many good books have been remaindered before to-day, 
perhaps better books than this, but somehow I felt it 
as a personal affront, for I remembered the pleasure 
that I had had in this sketch of the thought and person- 
ality of our great physicist when I read it some two or 
more years ago. 

Now I don’t pretend to understand all the implications 
involved in the Theory of Relativity. I am not a 
mathematician nor, for that matter, am I a physicist. 
I have had to work too hard in my yet short life to 
have been able to find the time in which to acquire the 
highly technical languages involved. But I hope that 
! understand enough of the work of this man to realize 
that we still have giants living amongst us, even in 
these days. | 

People talk about the “‘ childhood of the race,’’ as 
though we were now grown up, with our Stock 
Exchanges and our tanks, our factories and our Press. 
But we are still scared by bogies. One cannot restrain 
a smile when one thinks of the old bogy of ‘‘ mate- 
rialism ’’ which so frightened our grandfathers, and 
which may, for anything I know, still provoke a — 
stampede when it lifts its fantastic mask in the curious 
world that still seems to wash into the evangelical shops 
of Paternoster Row. Yet to reduce all things to terms 
of matter means to us to-day, what? Who can tell? 
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It was not some whimsy of Mother Nature that made 
of Faraday a mystic. The more his mind penetrated 
into the world of phenomena, the further went the 
phenomena from his grasp, growing bigger with 
wonder. He was a pious man, approaching nature with 
reverence. So with Descartes, with Newton, with 
Helmholtz ; so with Einstein. 

Moszkowski, in his book of conversations with Ein- 
stein, cannot refrain from overworshipping his hero, but 
allowing for the veil that the narrator can hardly be 
expected to avoid throwing over the record, one 
glimpses a fascinating personality. A mind sweeping 
the universe in effortless ease, with something of the 
naiveté of a child, guided by the esthetic satisfactions 
of the artist, yet human and tolerant, and capable of 
almost biting self-criticism. Such is the picture one 
builds up. 

I said that Einstein was pious ; that his vision was 
akin to that of the mystic. [hese words must be used 
with caution, for they might easily mislead. There is 
none of the turgid imbecility, nor the facile optimism of 
. the ladies who follow cults which they term mystical. 
Instead there is the clear and beautiful logic of the 
mathematician. To him the religious impulse and that 
of the scientist are one. “ It is my inner conviction,” 
he says, “ that the development of science itself seeks 
in the main to satisfy the longing for pure knowledge, 
which, psychologically, asserts itself as religious feeling.” 

But this mathematician with a vision that encom- 
passes the infinity of the universe and declares it finite 
has also a feeling for the inner struggles of the human 
soul. Personally,’’ he relates, “* I experience the 
greatest degree of pleasure in getting contact with works 
of art. They furnish me with happy feelings of an 
intensity such as I cannot derive from other realms.” 
Then he adds, ‘“‘ Dostoevsky gives me more than any 
scientist, more than Gauss! ” 
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We of what is perhaps still to be called the younger 
generation, of whom some faced a war and saw, 
and felt, and thought, and suffered things not yet given 
expression, are often charged with having a capacity 
for mere sterile cleverness, and with a loss of faith, both 
in God and his modern equivalent Democracy. Perhaps 
it is true. Yet we still have our dreams. ‘The differ- 
ence is that we seek to find their basis, if they have 
one, in reality. “They may be just phantasies, alluring 
but grimly meaningless. So we feebly explore, seeking 
for a light. “ Paradise is locked and barred, and the 
cherub is behind us; we must make a voyage round 
the world, and see whether we cannot discover an exit 
somewhere, at the other end perhaps.”’ Much of our 
strength was sapped when we were still young; the 
journeying is hard ; and the way seems often drab and 
barren. 

Humanity continues to spawn its millions over the 
face of the earth; four million readers may be found 
for the News of the World every week, but insufficient 
to exhaust a single edition of a book about a _ great 
thinker. Yet if we throw back our minds to Nean- 
derthal Man of brutish jaw and beetling brows, who 
with clumsy hands chips a stone, and then move for- 
ward from that time over the gamut of history and pre- 
history back to our own day, we feel astounded at the. 
achievements of the animal we call man. 

In individuals, not one but many, there has been mani- 
fest a quality of life and vision that is unfathomable but 
yet is real. Einstein lives, thinking and achieving. And 
there are others amongst us also, quietly building on a 
past that seems so shattered and insecure. From them 
and from the minds of men now dead there goes forth 
a light. It does not blaze. It is dim, yet somehow 
steady, as from a distant star, a constant in a world of 
relativity. 
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SOME PLays oF THE MontH.—One of the most 
interesting of recent productions in London was an 
adaptation of Dostoevsky’s ‘‘ The Idiot,’ at the 
Barnes Theatre. ‘The difhcult work of transposing this 
huge novel into stage terms was done by a young actor, 
Mr. Michael Hogan, and the result was much better 
than the most optimistic person could have hoped for. 
The dithculties that beset an adapter of novels for the 
theatre are so many that their number should be taken 
as a warning that such tasks ought not to be attempted. 
Adaptations are rather like sequels: either they say as 
well what has already been said before—in which case 
they are superfluous, or they say it less well—in which 
case they are tiresome. But if a dramatist is such a 
sluggard that he must go to the novelist for example, 
then there are, in general, only two courses open to 
him. ‘The adapter may try to write a play; and, on 
the face of it, that is what he ought to do. But if he 
does write a play, it is almost inevitable that he will 
create something so utterly different from the novel, 
that he may just as well regard it as original work, under 
the title of which he may put, as some acknowledg- 
ment, ‘* play suggested by So-and-So’s novel.’’ 
Shakespeare, however, did not bother even to do that. 
Or the adapter, if he is determined to be foolish, may 
grapple with the task of compressing, squeezing, cut- 
ting, and spoiling a novel in order to confine it into three 
acts, or a number of scenes. In this case, he nearly 
always falls, badly, or not so badly, between two stools, 
and, like some modern politicians, succeeds in alienating 
his own party without satisfying anybody else. 

_ This is exactly what Mr. John Drinkwater has 
managed to do in his adaptation of ‘‘ The Mayor of 
Casterbridge.’’ Instead of trying to write a play, he 
tried to bring in as many incidents as he could from the 
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novel. The result, which was produced at Barnes 
shortly after ‘‘ The Idiot,’’ was unholy. ‘There were 
seventeen scenes, each one of which gave us a tele- 
scoped description of some part of the novel. Many of 
these scenes were, from the point of view of drama, as 
dead as mutton ; and, so far as I could see, drama was 
killed with no compensation for the sacrifice. For the 
only excuse for an adapter is that he shall give a theatre 
audience a play, or at least something which shall not 
upset those who admire the book or give to those who 
have not read it a false conception of it. If possible, he 
must give us further insight into, or some new light 
upon, the original creation. Certainly, he must not do 
less than the novelist has done, else he is betraying him. 
Yet Mr. Drinkwater was so far from reaching this 
standard that at least one lover of the book felt quite 
enraged; and as for those who had never read the 
book, the performance would positively persuade them 
never to do so. As a dramatist himself, if not a very 
good one, Mr. Drinkwater should have known better 
than this; unless, as one gravely suspects after seeing 
the plays that have followed ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,’’ he 
has completely lost all sense of the theatre. Only the 
powerful personality of Mr. Lyn Harding, as the 
Mayor, and some exquisite acting from Miss Louise 
Prussing, as Lucetta, kept me in my seat. But both 
these actors were performing a task which is too often 
set before our players: they were making bricks with- 
out straw. 

After these few words on an attempt to ‘‘dramatise’’ 
Hardy’s novel, I may be more readily believed when | 
say that Mr. Hogan’s adaptation of ‘‘ The Idiot ”’ is, 
from a stage point of view, unusually successful. It is 
dramatic from start to finish, sometimes intensely so, 
and the dialogue, as one expects from an actor, is not 
' literary ”’ but ‘‘ theatrical.’’ Only those who know 
the stage know how essentially important that last point — 
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is, and only the literary gentlemen who condescend to 
write for the theatre completely fail to realise that it zs 
important. The chief thing against Mr. Hogan's 
adaptation is that itis not sufficiently divorced from the 
novel; in consequence, impulses and passions which 
are portrayed for us by the novelist are only adumbrated 
_ by the playwright. ‘This would be a graver fault were 
it not balanced by pointed and intelligent acting by the 
whole cast. Mr. Ion Swinley’s performance as Prince 
Myshkin is alone a sufficient excuse for the whole pro- 
duction; and now that it has been transferred to the 
Little Theatre, connoisseurs of good acting should rush 
to see it before it is too late. For if the adapter is not 
approved of, one of our finest actors should be 
supported. 

The Old Vic began a new season this month with a 
quite admirable production of ‘* King John.’’ On the 
few occasions | have been able to go to this theatre, | 
have not once sat a performance out. I was therefore 
the more surprised at the hearty interest roused in me 
by this production. ‘‘ King John”’ is, I think, one 
of the best of the historical plays; but the worth of a 
play is no guarantee of a good performance. ‘The last 
production I saw at the Old Vic was ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ and 
they made of it a very masterpiece of dullness. Only the 
kindness of a friendly audience, and the fact that many 
of us were out to be ‘‘ eddicated,’’ enabled us to sit 
still and applaud. Myself, being not overfond of 
lectures on Shakespeare, and being driven to fury 
when an actor portrays Macbeth as a normal man de- 
_livering moral homilies, instead of an abnormal man 
tormented by moral scruples and possessed of demons, 
I left the building hurriedly. But Mr. Andrew Leigh’s 
production of ‘‘ King John ’’ I thoroughly enjoyed. 
The standard of acting was much higher than I hoped 
for. Whether this was because the play was the first 
production of the season and the actors had had more 
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time in which to rehearse, I do not know. I am afraid 
so. It is the lack of sufficient time for proper rehearsal 
which is the worst fault of the repertory system. The 
hurry-skurry of producing a play every week or fort- 
night leaves the staging in a state equivalent to that 
of the sketch which serves as a model for a finished 
picture ; and this haste has a devastating effect on the — 
actors who, with no leisure in which to get into the skin 
of a part, adopt exterior and facile tricks to conceal their 
lack of inner feeling for the character. 

Of other plays now running in town, there are several 
which make good entertainments for idle hours; and 
some of these, as is often the case, are made valuable 
by virtuoso performances from the leading players. Of 
these shows the best are: ‘‘ By the Way,’ which sets 
a standard for revue that no one else has even 
approached ; ‘‘Ask Beccles,’’ which is a very adroit 
mixture of light farce and crook melodrama; Mr. Noel 
Coward's two plays; and the revival of ‘* Outward 
Bound,”’ at the Royalty. Mr. Galsworthy’s “‘Escape”’ 
is too good to be dismissed at the tail end of an article, 
and not important enough to merit serious discussion. 
But it is well worth seeing, and there is more good 
acting in it than in any other one play now running. It 
is notable, besides, in that the author has achieved 
dramatic continuity, and a rising intensity of interest, ~ 
despite his division of the play into ten scenes. Its 
construction may be briefly described as a successful 
marriage of stage and screen.—JOHN SHAND. 


SHAKESPEARE ’S ‘“‘ BastTarp.’’—The Bastard in 
Shakespeare’s “‘ King John ’’ has yet to have critical 
justice done to him ; and in critical ‘‘ justice ’’ I chiefly 
mean the seeing of him for what he is, a star of magni- 
tude, in the Shakespearean universe—the cousin of 
Mercutio and first parent of both Falstaff and Harry 
Percy. When the relation of these complementary 
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figures to the Bastard is recognized, then his import- 
ance in Shakespeare’s creative development will be 
clear. 

As one small step towards a fuller realization of the 
Bastard, I suggest a slightly different punctuation of 
some lines in his well-known speech (I, i, 180 sq). The 
received reading is: 

Well, now can I make any Joan a lady. 

‘* Good den, Sir Richard! ’’ ‘‘ God-a-mercy, fellow! ”’ 
And if his name be George, I’ll call him Peter; 

For new made honours doth forget men’s names ; 
’Tis too respective and too sociable 

For your conversion. Now your traveller, 

He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess, 

And when my knightly stomach is sufficed, 

Why then I suck my teeth and catechize 

My picked man of countries... . 


In the first point I have been partly anticipated by the 
great Shakespeare commentator, Steevens, who sug- 
gested that, in the last line, ‘* of countries ’’ should be 
taken with ‘‘ catechize.’’ The suggestion has been 
‘rejected by subsequent editors. But it is obviously 
correct, for two reasons. First, it turns out that the 
only conversation between “‘ my worship ’’ and “‘ your 
traveller ’’—‘* saving in dialogue of compliment ’’—is 
precisely “‘ of countries ’’ 

Talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean and the River Po. (ll. 201-2.) 


And, secondly, the ordinary interpretation, which 
takes ‘““ my picked man of countries’’ as a_ single 
phrase, quite destroys the humour of the Bastard’s 
remark. For ‘‘ picked man’’ here is obviously 
~ tooth-picked man.’’ ‘* Your traveller ’’ picks his 
teeth ; “‘ my worship ’’ sucks his. The real theme of 
the passage is tooth-picks and travel versus tooth- 
sucking and stay-at-home. 

When this is realized, something will be found to be 
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wrong with the two of the preceding lines (Il. 189-190). 
In the Folio—our sole source for the play—they run : 


’Tis too respective, and too sociable 
For your conversion, now your traveller. 


Those two lines should be quite separate. A full stop, as 
frequently in this play, has fallen out after ‘‘ sociable.’’ 
(I find that Fleay suggested this.) The emphasis 1s 
on now. New talk for a new title.* The whole pas- 
sage should be read (italics being used to mark 
emphasis) : 

For new made honour doth forget men’s names; 

’Tis too respective and too sociable. 

For your conversion, now, your traveller— 

He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess— 

And when my knightly stomach is sufficed 


Why then I suck my teeth and catechize 
My picked man, of countries... . 


Such points may seem trivial to some. In the case 
of a minor character, they might be. But the Bastard 
is not only the heart and soul of ‘‘ King John,’’ but he 
is the first of the great Shakespearean ‘‘ characters.’’ 
He is intimately related to his contemporary Mercutio, 
but more solidly and completely drawn. Like Mer- 
cutio, he is English to the bone with that ideal 
Englishness which Shakespeare so loved. Mercutio. 
and the Bastard share a laughing contempt for fashion- 
able foreign manners : and the Bastard’s final words in 
the play express the real conviction which inspired 
Shakespeare to create him: 


Nought shall make us rue 
If England to herself do rest but true. 


* The question whether ‘‘ conversion ’’ is ‘‘ converse,’’ or 
‘* promotion,” cannot be settled. Most probably Shakespeare 
was glad to be able to include both meanings in a single word. 
Editors of Shakespeare seldom are aware of the immense 
latitude (or plasticity) of Shakespeare’s word-formation. 
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A. good-humoured but complete contempt for Eng- 
lishmen who do not rest true to themselves is a pre- 
dominant strain in the Bastard’s character. It is largely 
because this is not realized that attempts have been 
made to emend his comment on his own ‘‘ wild coun- 
sel ’’ (II, i, 396) that Lewis and John should first 
unite forces against obdurate Angiers, and then fight 
out the possession between themselves. 


How like you this mild counsel, mighty states, 
Smacks it not something of the policy? 


Some editors would like to read “‘ true policy.’’ But 
‘the policy ’’ has, as constantly in the Elizabethans, 
a reference to up-to-date Machiavellianism from Italy ; 
it is precisely ‘‘ the base and rotten policy ’’ of the 
Bastard’s lineal successor, Harry Percy (1 H. IV. I, 
3, 108)—something un-English and unnatural, but 
which the Bastard contemptuously recommends. ‘* True 
policy ’’ would completely destroy the Bastard’s mean- 
ing: there could be, for him, no true ‘‘ policy ’’: it 
was a contradiction in terms.—HeEnry Kina. 


| Str WALTER RaLeicH.—Will someone explain the 
conspiracy of praise with which the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Professor of English Literature at Oxford, 
was surrounded in his life-time and after his death? Is 
it because he was an inspiring teacher, and the pious 
aura is composed of clouds of incense burned by his 
pupils to his memory? If this is so, cannot a distinc- 
tion be made between his excellence as a professor, and 
his mediocrity as a writer and a critic? For, surely, he 
was a mediocre writer and critic. His book on Style 
is pretentious ; his book on Shakespeare shallow ; his 
book on Dr. Johnson extravagant. Yet no one says 
these things. The only straightforward piece of criti- 
cism of Raleigh that I have read, apart from a sub- 
acid review of ‘‘ Laughter From a Cloud”’ in Mr. 
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Massingham’s Nation, is contained in some remarks by 
‘* Simon Pure ’’ in the New York Bookman for July. 
These remarks seem to me singularly just, and worth 
repetition. 
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Another illumination of my eccentricity is my ‘“‘ reac- 
tion’’ to ‘‘ The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh.’’ When I 
wrote about these last month I had done no more than 
sample them. I have now read them. My judgment is 
altered. It differs from the judgments of all those readers 
who have expressed themselves in print. Recently a 
French critic, anxious to explain why he did not care for 
my own novels, said (in print) that I had ‘‘ a truly hateful 
personality.” Well, that is what I feel about Raleigh. 
I do not like him, and every time I look at that cold, 
conceited face in one of the several portraits that adorn 
the two volumes, I am reinforced in my distaste for the 
personality revealed through the words printed by an 
admiring editor. Raleigh had not a humble mind. He had 
a clear intelligence, and he preferred his clear intelligence 
to everything else. 

There are many good things in the letters, good judg- 
ments—far better than any of the full-dress judgments of 
Raleigh’s which I have read—and good analyses. He is 
excellent in his comparison between Stevenson and Henley, 
for example. He is shrewd about George Meredith. But 
all these good judgments and analyses are destructive. 
They are cold, facetious (with the apparently inevitable 
facetiousness of the professor), and hard. Of good nature, 
or of imaginative sympathy with writers or friends, I find 
nothing. The note is struck upon the first page, where 
he derides his sister in words which have none of the light-- 
ness of good teasing. ‘‘ The fact,’”’ he says, ‘‘ that your 
letter contained nothing at all of importance did not lessen 
its value in my eyes as a token of kindness, I therefore beg 
to thank you for it. . . .”’ (He is a schoolboy, or youth, 
of eighteen as he writes.) ‘‘ If you like to come out here 
any Wednesday or Saturday, I can show you over my suite 
of apartments and send you back again, a tireder and dis- 
appointeder donkey.’’ Of those who live in Liverpool he 
says: ‘* Pig Liverpool. I don’t much like the people, for 
they don’t say what they think and are deadly in earnest 
about you don’t exactly know what. And they seem to 
understand each other so well that one can’t help feeling 
it rude.’’ That is probably acute enough; but when one 
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knows that he has made up his mind that ‘‘ words could 
not convey an idea of the people here. Their hearts are 
fixed, O God, their hearts are fixed on the individual and 
temporal and accidental and trivial,’’ one wonders whether 
the sense of intrusion which he had was not the result of 
his own obvious distaste for the people among whom he 
was thrown. No man will get out of a community any 
confidence until he has shown that he can accept con- 
fidences. Raleigh—unless I am wrong—was too sell- 
conscious, and too conscious of his own intellectual 
superiority, to win friends outside his. own class. His 
readiness to despise others is characteristic of that class, 
the members of which, having had some intellectual train- 
ing, suppose that intellectual training makes them a 
superior breed. It is not an impatience with slower wits, 
such as some men of genius have felt; but is a belief that 
education creates a sort of aristocracy. I have known 
intimately only one professor, who was a very amiable 
specimen ; but his heavy facetiousness, the result of being 
able at all times to score off juniors by being gravely and 
satirically insulting to them, gave me a hint of the pro- 
fessorial temperament. Raleigh, for all that has been said 
to the contrary, had that temperament. He is all the 
time saying, in effect, ‘‘ No, Jones minor, incredible as it 
may seem to you, there is no truth in your belief that you 
are here to amuse yourself. You will write me a hundred 
lines admitting the fallacy of your assumption.’’ It is the 
schoolmaster mind, and those who have admired it are 
either schoolmasters themselves, or they have been taught 
by familiarity to laugh cringingly and fawningly at the 
master’s jests lest punishment be inflicted upon them- 
selves. The discovery that Raleigh, although describing 
his stupid book on Style as a jeu d’esprit, considered it 
something of a masterpiece, has filled me with wonder- 
ment. He had a narrow, intelligent, capable, scholastic 
mind; and he was without importance as a critic or as a 
thinker. Busy with facetiousness of a heavy, school- 
masterly type, he had no humour. Imagine a man who in 
private correspondence is so _ self-conscious as to be 
‘* funny ’’ by calling Shakespeare ‘‘ Bill ’’ ! And as a letter 
writer, except to those who knew him and can revive in 
his pages that youthful sense of educational superiority to 
the common herd which Raleigh must have encouraged, he 
is without charm. I had been misinformed about him. 
These letters are an illumination. And I do not like him. 
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I find that judgment severe but just, save for 
the description of his face as ‘‘ cold and conceited.’ 
I met and talked with Raleigh several times and 
remember no “‘ conceit ’’ in his face; but I do most 
vividly remember a hard intellectual arrogance in his 
conversation, a curiously ill-informed intolerance, and 
a tendency to “‘ preen ’’ himself, which were distinctly 
painful to me. I satisfied myself with two explana- 
tions, which | give for what they are worth. One ; 
gathered (perhaps mistakenly) from his own talk: it 
was that he was a disappointed and embittered man. 
He felt that he could have made his mark as a journalist, 
but that he had chosen the safer path. A certain con- 
tempt for himself took refuge in a contempt for others 
who did what he had failed to do. ‘The other I 
gathered from my observation of him in Oxford 
common-rooms. He was surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of admiration. ‘“* Have you heard Raleigh's 
latest? ’’ “" Raleigh was dining the other night . 

It was a pernicious atmosphere for any man, and 

Raleigh succumbed to it. He may have been a ‘good 

‘““ talker ’’ ; but of some hours of conversation with him 

T must confess that nothing memorable remains with 
Xf % 


x 
Nig." 
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I po not think I have lately been in a captious mood ; 
and I am sure I do not go about looking for trouble ; 
yet once more | have been haunted for more than a 
week by an obiter dictum of one of my critical col- 
leagues—one of my chers confréres, as the French 
politely say : 

The certain sign that literature has passed beyond the 
stage of mere ‘‘ goodness ’”’ is that it never becomes hack- 
neyed. I believe one could read the passage in Shake- 
speare— 

Alas, now, for the flowers which you let fall 

From Dis’s wagon— 
twice a day for the whole of one’s life, and it would still 
produce its astonishing effect upon one. . . . (The Nation 
and Atheneum, p. 586, August 21st, 1926.) 


Those sentences have provided me with much food 
for thought ; and after long reflection, I have come to 
admire the precision of my confrere. ‘* Astonishing 
effect.’’ ‘* Astonishing,’’ like mobled queen (since 
we are concerned with Shakespeare) is good. Not en- 
chanting, not mysterious, not—well, not anything 
except astonishing. The choice of epithets is the 
touchstone of the writer ; and here my confrére proves 
his metal. For when you come to think of it, 
‘astonishing ’’ is your only epithet. 

{ must confess that, in a general way, I am suspicious 
of critics when they declare (as they often do) that they 
could read some passage of literature once or twice a 
day for the rest of their lives without “‘ blunting the fine 
point of seldom pleasure.’’ Generally, the restraining 
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hand of conscience will curb a critic’s pen when he is 
on the point of such an extravagance, for he knows in 
his heart that he never has read, and never will read, 
anything twice a day, or twice a week, or even twice 
a month, for the whole of his life. Twice a year would 
be an achievement. So he shrinks from implying that 
he might conduct himself in this heroic and impossible 
fashion. More than this, it is precisely when he is in 
the presence of one of the eternal things of literature 
that his conscience is most sensitive on these seemingly 
trivial matters. There is an active virtue in great 
literature : the loveliness of an imperishable line of 
poetry is such that, when it is truly felt, it imparts for 
a moment something of its own candour and singleness 
to the critic’s soul. At such a moment, if at no other, 
he must avoid the faintest semblance of a lie. 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


Great poetry, great literature, break through this 
muddy vesture of decay and, for a moment, we catch ~ 
the harmony of our own responsive souls. Then, least 
of all, can we jar the harmony with the discord of 
deception. 

These may appear super-subtle reasons for distrust- 
ing a critic when he quotes one of the familiar passages 
of great literature and declares that he could read it 
‘ twice a day, &c.,’’ and yet I think they are sound 
ones. It is worth noting, moreover, that the passages 
which accompany these asseverations are invariably 
familiar. That is not because all the great things of 
literature are familiar; they are not—far from it. It 
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is because critics who have such phrases as “’ twice a 
day, &c.,’’ for ever at their pens’ points, are as unori- 
ginal in judgment as they are in expression. Indeed, | 
am sometimes so very sceptical as to imagine that they 
copy their quotations out of anthologies, or from other 
critics, and then adorn them with ‘‘ twice a day ’’ or 
one of its innumerable variations, simply for the pur- 
pose of impressing the ignorant. Not that I have any 
bias against familiar things; but when a critic 
gives me nothing but familiar things, I cannot but sus- 
pect him: I know how easy it is, and how great the 
temptation, to give oneself an air of knowledge: for 
when I was a schoolboy and first read Matthew 
Arnold’s essay on the Grand Style, nothing could re- 
strain me from dragging “‘ nessun maggior dolore °’ into 
every essay. The critics I trust are those who will 
reveal to me a beauty with which I was not familiar. 

It might be thought by the unwary that my confrere 
of The Nation comes under this suspicion, or this con- 
demnation. But if we examine the matter more closely 
we see that he avoids it with great skill. “True, he is 
guilty of ‘‘ twice a day, &c.’’ But ‘‘ twice a day, &c.,’’ 
is not, in itself, an offence. It is an offence only 
when it is applied, as it generally is, to a familiar quota- 
tion. But his quotation is not at all familiar. On the 
contrary, it is not a quotation at all. It is an original 
blank verse line of his own composition. It is not a 
very good line; in fact, I think it is a bad one. But 
critics cannot always be poets. Perhaps they ought to 
have enough of the poet in them to avoid a line quite 
so flat and unprofitable as— 


Alds||now fér||the flowérs||which ydulllet fall... . 


But I do not know that we have the right to require 
it of them. Again, it is important to observe that my 
confrére does not say that he admires the line, or thinks 
it beautiful. He implies simply that it has not become, 
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and will not become, hackneyed, which is certainly 
true; and he further asserts that he could read it 
‘ twice a day, &c.,” and “‘ it would still produce its 
astonishing effect upon him.’’ And that may very well 
be the case. 

For | can see nothing improbable, nothing contrary 
to good taste, in my confrére’s asserting that he could 
read this blank verse line of his own composition 
‘“ twice a day, &c.,’’ without experiencing any diminu- 
tion of astonishment at his own performance. His as- 
tonishment might be at the fact that he had written a 
line at all, for his line shows that he cannot be reckoned 
a practised hand ; or it might be at the badness of his 
own line, which is, as these things go, almost absolute. 
I suggest that his astonishment might be securely per- 
petuated if he would make two small alterations in it. 
The alterations would not affect the quality of the line 
in any way; but they might make it a little more 
personally appropriate. I think I can guarantee him 
a perpetuity of astonishment if he reads twice a day 
for the whole of his life :— 


Alas, now, for the brick which I let fall. 
And he might add to it—real Shakespeare, this time— 


O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 


Alas, now. . . . For in his else unexceptionable | 
words he has made one slight mistake. By some 
curious lapse of the pen he has attributed his own line 
to Shakespeare. And it may be that in the course of 
the revolving years a day will come when he will read, 
for the second, or perhaps for the first time, Perdita’s 
enchanting words to Florizel in ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ”’ 
(Act IV., Scene IV., 1. 116). On that day he will, of 
course, have read, with a now habitual feeling of aston- 
ishment, his own line :— 


Alds||now for||the flowérs||which ydulllet fall. . . . 
2Ad 
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His astonishment will not be lessened when he com- 
pares it with the not wholly unrelated and familiar lines 
of Shakespeare, which I copy for the sheer pleasure ot 


the act :— 
O Proserpina, 

For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon. Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength—a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial, lilies of all kinds 
The flower-de-luce being one! O these I lack, 
To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend 
To strew him o’er and o’er. 


Strayed Minstrel 


Wir simple words to say a simple thing 

He would have charmed away your year of woe, 
But when he spoke, it was a violin string 

That snapped to the full urging of the bow ; 

Or was it you who closed your ears, and so 
Denied old beauties that are contraband, 

To whom the old spirit sang in vain, although 
You pry the flesh of dead kings from the sand ? 


With silent lips now and with empty hand 

He goes among you, vulnerable to scorn, 
Yet thinking of the twilight in his land, 

And listening for his comrade’s evening horn, 
And wondering of that day when he was born 
To write these words you will not understand. 


RoBERT HILLveEr. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By John Middleton Murry 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

Meanwhile the report of Jesus’ doings had spread far and 
wide. It had reached Jerusalem, it had reached his family in 
Nazareth. He was proclaiming that men were God’s sons, 
he was forgiving sins, he had openly declared himself above 
the Law. 

We know little indeed of Jesus’ family, but we know enough 
of his brother James from Paul’s letter to the Galatians to see 
that he at least was a pious and fanatical legalist; and there 
is one strange glimpse of him in the early father, Hegesippus, 
which reveals him as an unshaven, unwashen ‘‘ holy man ’’ of 
the East, who may well have learned his exorbitant asceticism 
from following John the Baptist. A vision of Jesus after 
death seems to have brought him into the early Church, in which 
he quickly gained a position of extreme authority in virtue of 
his relation to Jesus. He was the stubborn opponent of Paul’s 
mission to the Gentiles, and he became an early martyr. From 
this we may fairly picture him as an ascetic and superstitious 
Jew, to whom not the abrogation, but the reduplication of the 
Law would have been the good news. 

He and his brothers were horrified at the report of Jesus, 
whom they had barely seen since they went down together to 
be baptized by John. Jesus had departed alone into the desert, 
and when he had returned to Nazareth it had been only for 
a moment. An impassable gulf had yawned between them, so 
that Jesus had left Nazareth for Capernaum immediately. The 
wonder of his good news and the gloom of their fanatical 
asceticism could not exist together. He left his home for ever 
and made a new one for himself in Capernaum. 

But now he had broken out into impious action and blas- 
phemous claims. The disgrace to the devout and rigid family 
of Nazareth was intolerable. Man was lord of the Sabbath! 
Jesus was mad. People said so, and the mother and the 
brothers of Jesus agreed. Now that he had appeared once 
more at Capernaum and crowds were listening to him again, 
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they had the chance to save him from himself and their own 
name from ignominy. With this righteous purpose they left 
Nazareth and came to Capernaum. 

Jesus had returned to Simon’s house. There he was thronged 
with people, so that he and his disciples had neither time nor 
space to eat. 

Scribes had been sent down from Jerusalem to counteract his 
. influence and turn the people from him. It was his power as 
a healer of the demented and the conscience-stricken that they 
had to combat. This was his chief renown: as a healer of 
afflicted souls, in the height and breadth of the phrase. They 
could not deny that he healed them; but they denied absolutely 
that he healed by the Spirit and power of God. It was the 
Spirit of Evil that dwelt within him, they said and_ truly 
believed. ‘‘ He casts out dzmons by the power of the Prince 
of dzemons.”’ 

They had no choice. To have admitted that the Spirit of 
God was upon him was impossible. The Spirit of God could 
not inhabit a breaker of God’s Law. Yet the souls were healed, 
the demons were cast out: therefore they were cast out by the 
Spirit of Evil. 

The Scribes were not dishonest men; but they had their God, 
their Revelation, and their Law. A new revelation was to them 
unthinkable, as it has always been to the defenders of a 
Church and a Tradition. When a man comes forward claiming 
_to be the vehicle of a new revelation, the defenders of a Church 
and a Tradition have always said the same: ‘‘ He has 
Beelzebub. ” 

Jesus heard of their denunciation and called them into the 
house to speak with him. He said to them: 

‘* How can Satan cast out Satan? For if a kingdom is 
divided against itself, that kingdom cannot endure; and if a 
house is divided against itself, that house will not last. And if 
Satan casts out Satan, he is risen against himself and is 
divided. His end is come. 

““ And if I cast out evil spirits by the Spirit of Evil, by whom 
do your sons cast them out? They shall be your judges. 

“* But if I cast out evil spirits by the Spirit of God, then the 
Kingdom of God is come upon you unawares. 

‘* And in truth no one can enter a strong man’s house and 
plunder it, except he has first bound the strong man: then he 
will plunder his house. 

“* Either call the tree good because its fruits are good; or 
call the tree rotten because its fruits are rotten: for the tree is 
known by its fruits. 

‘“‘ Therefore I say to you: ‘ The sons of men shall be for- 
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given all their sins, and all the blasphemies which they shall 
utter. But whoever shall blaspheme against the Spirit of God 
shall never be forgiven. He is guilty of an everlasting sin.’ ’’ 

The mysterious sin against the Holy Ghost is not mysterious 
at all. But it is terrible. It is to call the source of good, evil. 
On this simple knowledge that good must come from good, Jesus’ 
whole answer rests. It was good that sick souls should be 
healed. Therefore it could not be the work of the Evil One, 
for it is not in the power of evil to do good. 

It sounds a simple faith. But few men have dared to hold 
it. It is based on an utterly clear spiritual intuition. If a 
man cannot absolutely trust his own knowledge of what is 
good, it is no faith for him. It was no faith for the Pharisee, 
who needed the Law to live by. What man needs to live by, 
that becomes his truth, and his God. To the Pharisee Jesus, 
therefore, to Jesus the Pharisee, was the enemy of God. To the 
Pharisee Jesus, to Jesus the Pharisee committed the unforgivable 
sin. Jesus denied God’s Law; they denied his visible presence. 

It has been said that Jesus was unjust to the Pharisees. In 
the conflict of eternal opposites neither justice nor injustice can 
be done. The Pharisees were not unjust to Jesus. It was not 
justice which would have taught the Pharisees to recognize the 
visible presence of God; it was not justice which made Jesus 
turn at the last with ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do ’’; it was love. How could the servants of 
a just God understand the son of a loving one, or he them? 
But in the name of God one murdered, and the other forgave. 
That is the difference. Jesus could not understand what was 
less, the Pharisee what was more, than himself. Those are both 
misunderstanding ; but only one is divine. 

And Jesus’ anger was divine. He turned fiercely on the 
Scribes : a. 
‘* But how can you speak what is good, when you are evil? 
For the mouth speaks out of the heart’s overflow. The good 
man from his store of good utters good things; and the evil 
man from his store of evil utters evil things. I say to you: 
at the day of judgment men will be called to account for every 
idle word they say. For by your words you will be justified and 

by your words condemned.’’ 

““ Prove your claim,’’ said the Scribes and Pharisees. ‘‘ If it 
is not the Spirit of Evil that works in you, but the Spirit of 
God, prove it. Show us a sign.” 

It was not unreasonable. After all, the casting out of 
demons was no sign for them. Their own sons cast out 
demons: Jesus himself had said so. But their sons did not 
break the Law; they did not claim, like Jesus, to be above the 
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Law. And Jesus’ healings were no signs to them: they had 
seen them, and they had seen things like them before. They 
asked for a real sign, a miracle to compel them to assent to 
Jesus’ claim to be above the Law. Till then, the sufficient sign 
to them was that he broke the Law. 

Jesus answered : 

‘‘ Tt is an evil and adulterous generation that demands a 
- sign; and a sign shall not be given it, except the sign of the 
prophet Jonah. The men of Nineveh shall rise up in the Judg- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it. For they 
repented at the preaching of Jonah; and behold! a greater than 
Jonah is here. The Queen of the South shall rise up in judg- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it. For she came 
from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and 
behold! a greater than Solomon is here. ’’ 

The quality of his message was the only sign; there was no 
other. His power over sick souls might be to himself a sign 
that God was with him: it was not so to them. He knew it, 
and did not appeal to it. The voice of God, the accent of 
truth, in his message was the only sign. They could not hear 
it. They heard only the words: ‘‘ A greater than Jonah! A 
greater than Solomon!’’ More blasphemy! Truly he had 
Beelzebub. And they went away. 

Jesus turned to his disciples, squatting on the floor about 
him, and began to speak to them concerning evil spirits and 
. the Spirit of Evil. For him it was in the Scribes; for them, it 
was in him. He would tell them of the power of the Spirit 
of Evil; he had known it in himself. 

His mother and brothers arrived. They stood outside the 
house, calling him to come out to them. Doubtless he heard 
the familiar voices crying: ‘‘ Yes, we know he ‘is mad: we 
have come to take him away.’’ 

He paid no heed, but went on speaking to his disciples, 
spread in a circle round him. 

Someone came in. 

‘“ Do you not hear your mother and your brothers outside 
calling to you? ”’ 

Jesus said: ‘‘ Who are my mother and my brothers? ”’ 

Then he swept his glance over the circle of his listeners, 
and said: 

‘* These are my mother and my brothers. Whoever does the 
will of God, he is my brother, and my sister, and my mother.”’ 

The one message, in its simplest form. The old family was 
no more; the new family was the brotherhood of the sons of 
God; and the sons of God were those who did their Father’s 
will. 
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Then he went on to tell his followers how, when the Spirit 
of Evil was driven out from a man, it returned to him with 
sevenfold force. He was speaking out of the depths of his 
own knowledge, learned in the Wilderness. 

‘‘ When the unclean spirit leaves a man, it wanders through 
waterless places, seeking rest, and finds none. Then it says: 
I will return to my house whence I came out. And it comes 
and finds it empty and swept and adorned. Then it goes and 
takes to itself seven spirits worse than itself, and enters and 
dwells there; and the last state of the man is worse than 
the first.’’ 

Jesus was speaking of the experience of rebirth, warning 
and strengthening his hearers, by telling them of the trials they 
must expect. It was not an arid discussion of lunatic relapses, 
nor an unconvincing parable concerning an evil generation. 
Until they were wholly possessed by the Spirit of God, all men 
were possessed, more or less, by Spirits of Evil. It was against 
the barren moment when the light has been, and is no more, 
that he was warning them. He was giving them some of the 
wisdom he had learned, and the strength he had gained in the 
Wilderness, the barren and dry place that was for him the very 
home of the Spirit of Evil. 

It went home to one of his hearers. A woman lifted her 
voice and cried: 

‘* Blessed is the womb that bare thee and the breasts which 
thou hast sucked !”’ 

He answered : 

‘‘ Nay: blessed are those who listen to the word of God 
and keep it.”’ 

Much had happened on that day: the religion of his country, 
the religion to which he belonged, had finally cast him out. 
It had passed its judgment: he was a son, not of God, but of | 
the Devil. And his mother and his brothers had acquiesced. 
They had condemned him in milder terms, saying merely that he 
was mad; but they had condemned him with the same con- 
demnation. Jesus knew it. ‘‘ He that is not with me,’’ he 
said on that day to his disciples, ‘‘ is against me; and he that 
gathers not with me scatters.’’ 

One the same day, at the same moment, the ties between him 
and his earthly country, between him and his earthly family, 
were snapped. His mother and his brothers had gone over to 
the enemy. Jesus accepted it, and by his own word made the 
severance absolute. From henceforth he had, and he recog- 
nized, no mother, nor brother, nor sister: he had no kin save 
his fellow-sons of God. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE Boat AND THE MOUNTAIN. 


How long it took Jesus to reach this point of excommunica- 
tion by the religion of his people there is no telling. In Mark’s 
story the movement towards a breach with the Pharisees and 
the synagogue appears swift and sudden; it may well have 
been so. The astounding claim of Jesus to act by the immediate 
authority of God was one that must have brought the piety of 
the Law quickly about his ears; and an outraged Church has 
never been slow to appeal to the secular arm. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that the swiftness of Mark’s story 
is illusory. He has no dates. To convey the sense of lapsing 
time without them is the high achievement of the skilled writer. 
Mark was not that. He is the naive recorder of vivid and 
crucial incidents as the aged mind of Simon Peter remembered 
them. Months may have separated events that in his narrative 
appear to follow day by day. No one can tell how long elapsed 
between the beginning of Jesus’ preaching and his final sacri- 
fice; it may be that the tradition of a three years’ ministry 
contained and elaborated in the Fourth Gospel rests on a real 
reminiscence. It does not conflict with Mark’s story, which is 
simply the record of what Jesus’ chief disciple remembered in 
his old age of the happenings while Jesus and he were together. 
The record is, as we should expect it to be in such a case, vivid 
and detailed at the opening of the ministry and vivid and 
detailed at the end. For the rest it is scattered incidents 
remembered through a haze of apotheosis. But even as it 
stands it tells of one gap of unknown length when Jesus sent 
his disciples out to proclaim his message while he himself 
remained in hiding, and another while he journeyed alone 
through the far north. 

Whether, as the author. of the Fourth Gospel relates, Jesus 
made other Passover journeys to Jerusalem before that which 
ended in the Passion, it is impossible to decide. But if he did, 
they were unimportant, or Mark’s story would be different. 
The fact that Jesus had friends in Bethany implies nothing in 
this regard, for many came from Judzea and Jerusalem to seek 
- out the prophet of Galilee, and he surely found friends and 
followers among them. But that the ministry of Jesus lasted 
longer than the immediate impression of Mark’s Gospel would 
suggest is probable. Apart from the flight to the north, and 
the unknown interval while Jesus sent out his disciples, which 
Mark himself is fain to fill by his story of the death of the 
Baptist, there was a ministry at Bethsaida of which we have 
but the faintest record, and one at Chorazin of which we have 
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no record at all. Three years would not be too long, and one 
year seems too short, for the events that are presupposed in 
the authentic sayings of Jesus. 

In spite of this, we may believe that Mark gives a substan- 
tially true impression of the swiftness of the movement to the 
breach of Jesus with the Pharisees and the religion of the syna- 
gogue. It did not take long for Jesus to become a virtual exile 
from Galilee. After he had uttered his final defiance of the 
Law by healing the man with the withered hand on the Sabbath, 
the background of Mark’s picture changes. It is not the 
deliberate change of a conscious historian; it is made uncon- 
sciously, and the gospel narratives are so familiar that we too 
are unconscious of it. But it is there. 

Immediately after his statement that the Pharisees and 
Herodians plotted together how they might destroy Jesus, 
Mark says that he and his disciples retired to the shore of the 
Lake. There is no reason to suppose that the synagogue 
where the withered hand was healed was in Capernaum. It is 
simply a synagogue. Before that his disciples had been pluck- 
ing corn from the fields. 

Behind these vague indications lies an inland journey. Jesus 
had been ‘‘ preaching in synagogues throughout the whole of 
Galilee,’? and with him had been Simon and Andrew, James 
and John, no longer fishermen of the Lake, for they had thrown 
up their calling at his summons and become fishers of men on 
the dry land. 

Now at one moment a new background appears. Jesus is 
excluded from the synagogues: in Mark’s story he preaches 
or teaches but once in a synagogue again. He and his four 
disciples retreat to the lakeside. There appear suddenly a 
boat, and a mountain which is called the mountain. To that 
mountain Jesus calls the men he wants, and out of these he 
chooses eight more close followers, bringing the number to 
twelve. The mountain, the lakeside, hurried and weary 
voyages from one side to the other, a chosen twelve, public 
parables and private explanations—all these things enter Mark’s 
story together, not in a precise chronological order, but at 
the same time. One can imagine Simon Peter in his old age 
telling the incidents at scattered moments to John Mark. 
‘* ‘When did that happen, sir? ’’ says John Mark. ‘‘ Just after 
the Pharisees had joined with Herod’s men,” says Peter. And 
John Mark makes a note of it; but when he comes to put his 
tablets in order, he finds that many things happened ‘‘ just 
after’? the Pharisees joined with Herod’s men. But which 
happened after which, and why, he does not know. 

Such to the eye of the literary critic is Mark’s Gospel—the 
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main historical divisions are there, and strongly marked; and 
the main psychological sequence has authenticity stamped upon 
it. Ce n’est pas ainsi qu’on invente. But the details of the 
sequence are sometimes confused. The situation shapes 
roughly thus: 

Jesus and his four disciples have been driven from Galilee. 
He gives to those who wish to follow him the word to meet 
_ him at a mountain on the other side of the lake, in the wild 
country that may have formed part of the territory of Gergasa, 
a Greek city of the Decapolis. There he is in a sort of no- 
man’s-land, immune from the machinations of the Pharisees 
and free from fears of Herod Antipas. But if he is to proclaim 
his message at all, he must proclaim it in Galilee. The boat 
that takes him to the mountain will bring him back to the shore 
of Galilee. So from time to time he makes descents upon the 
Galilean shore, preaching and teaching from the boat that 
escape may be easy the moment the alarm is given. He does 
not know how far the civil power is supporting the Pharisees ; 
but he has, with the precedent of John before him, good reason 
to fear the worst. The main desire of the Pharisees is that he 
should be kept from contaminating Galilee. Scribes from Jeru- 
salem are on the watch to meet him, to confute him when he 
appears and work against his influence in his absence. His 
descents upon the shore of Galilee are continually thwarted, 
though on one occasion he manages to make his way inland 
on a futile journey to his native place. Finally on another 
attempt to preach in Galilee his retreat to the lakeside and the 
boat is cut off, and he is forced to flee northward by land to 
the territories of Tyre and Sidon, and to regain ‘‘ the other 
side ’’ by a long and devious journey. 

Such is, roughly, the new background of the story. Jesus’ 
home is no longer Simon’s house at Capernaum, but the moun- 
tain on the other side. There he gathers his chosen, and 
instructs his disciples, so that they may carry his message 
abroad, in places where his own presence is forbidden. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE CALL OF THE TWELVE. 


The call of the twelve in Mark’s story follows immediately 
after the declaration of war upon Jesus and the retreat to the 
shore of the lake. ‘* He went into the mountain,’’ says Mark, 
*“ and summoned the men he wanted, and they went to him; and 
he appointed twelve to be with him, and to send to proclaim 
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the Kingdom and have authority to cast out demons.’’ The 
process is clear. Out of a larger number whom he summoned 
a more intimate twelve were chosen. Of these Simon and 
Andrew, James and John had already been close in his company ; 
Levi the son of Alphzeus also, if Matthew is the same man as 
he. But there is no solid reason for supposing that Levi and 
Matthew are the same men. ‘They were both tax-gatherers, 
it is true; but Jesus had much dealing with tax-gatherers and 
sinners. And the fact that Mark records ‘“‘ the call’ of Levi 
does not necessarily mean that that Levi was afterwards 
appointed one of the Twelve. 

For the appointment of the Twelve seems to have been a 
solemn act. Previous to this moment Jesus had had followers. 
and disciples, but not apostles. By their appointment Simon 
and Andrew, James and John entered into a new condition. 
They and the eight others now became delegates-elect of Jesus’ 
authority. Before this moment Jesus had not needed to dele- 
gate his authority, either to proclaim his Kingdom or to cast 
out demons. He had been able to exercise it himself in person. 
But now the possibility was gone. Galilee was closed against 
him. 

That the new apostles were twelve points likewise to a solemn 
act. They were twelve for the twelve tribes of Israel. Their 
function was to proclaim the Kingdom to the whole of Jewry. 
“You will not,’? he was to say to them when he finally sent 
them out, ‘‘ have covered the twelve tribes of Israel before the 
Son of Man be come.’’ The Son of Man was not Jesus himself, 
he was the superhuman and mysterious Judge who should estab- 
lish the Kingdom of God, of which Jesus knew alike the immi- 
nence and the secret. 

The time for the going forth of the Twelve was not yet. They 
knew the imminence of the Kingdom of God, but they did not 
know the secret of it. But Jesus would teach them. The secret 
of the Kingdom was more important to his message than the 
coming of it: for the secret was wholly his own. John had 
known of the coming; but Jesus had discovered the secret. 

The disciples and the Twelve are henceforward distinct. But 
not because the secret was imparted to the Twelve alone. The 
secret was imparted to all—to the crowds when Jesus had the 
chance of speaking to them, to the disciples who followed him 
to the mountain, and to the chosen Twelve among them. The 
Twelve were distinct solely because they were constantly ‘‘ to 
be with him” and were to be sent forth clothed with his 
authority. But there were many disciples beside. Mark speaks 
of ‘** those about him, together with the Twelve.’’ There were 
disciples and there were apostles in the mountain with him: 
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but both were disciples. Both shared the secret of the King- 
dom, if they had ears to hear it. 

Of all the Twelve, Simon and James and John were nearest 
to him. Among the Twelve they were the chief, and their 
intimacy with Jesus and what kind of intimacy it was is revealed 
by the names he gave them. The giving of these names— 
nicknames, in truth—was not a solemn act. The names them- 
selves are not solemn. Quite obviously, in the case of James 
and John, ‘‘ the sons of Thunder,’’ the name was the creation 
of a smiling affection. They were to Jesus lovable and slightly 
absurd, and the more dear for their tinge of absurdity. The 
precious glimpse of them vouchsafed by Luke’s Gospel affords 
the perfect explanation of the meaning of their name. They 
would have loved nothing more dearly than to be. permitted to 
call down fire and brimstone on the Samaritan village that 
refused a lodging to their master. They thought of him as 
the great King, of themselves as his stern viceroys, dealing 
doom to those who would not obey. It was very hard for them 
to understand the secret of the Kingdom: and to the end they 
could not. 

Simon was called Peter, ‘‘ the Rock.’’ So much has been 
built upon that rock that it may seem subversive to suggest 
that Simon’s name, ‘‘ the Rock,’’ was also given with a smile, 
and that it meant Simon the Wobbler. However, we believe 
that it was so given and did mean this. Something is known of 
Simon’s character, not merely from the record of the gospels, 
but from St. Paul’sepistle to the Galatians also. He among all 
the twelve apostles shows most real across the backward and 
abysm of time; he alone is truly human to us and not merely the 
shadow of a name like Andrew, or the creature of imagination, 
like the beloved disciple of the Fourth Gospel. And if, as we 
are persuaded, the Gospel of Mark is substantially the remini- 
scences of Simon in his old age, we know, in truth, a great deal 
about him. But for Simon himself nothing need ever have 
been known of his threefold denial of his Master ; that he should 
have told the story speaks eloquently for the inward nobility 
of the man. He was weak and he was strong. In him, indeed, 
the spirit was eager and the flesh was weak. He alone of the 
Twelve had moments of the inward vision of what his Master 
was. He verily saw things that flesh and blood did not reveal 
to him: he had spiritual insight. 

His recognition of Jesus as Messiah, in the extreme of his 
earthly defeat, was an act of creative vision ; so in the later days 
was his acceptance of the gentile Cornelius into the early 
Church. But Simon’s courage was not wholly equal to his 
vision. After the former act he shrank from the thought of a 
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suffering Messiah and incurred the fierce rebuke of Jesus for 
‘‘ thinking like men and not like God’’ ; after the latter, under 
the influence of fanatical James, he withdrew from the new 
ground he had boldly taken. Bold advance and fearful with- 
drawal was the way with Simon. He alone followed the captive 
Jesus into the high priest’s courtyard; but there his courage 
failed. Great old, poor old Simon ! 

Yet chiefly great, and wholly lovable. This was a real and 
living man; and we do not wonder, as we come to realize him, 
that he was the first and nearest of Jesus’ chosen men. He 
understood more of Jesus than the others; and he loved him 
more. If, as we believe, Mark’s Gospel is substantially of 
Simon’s telling, he alone has preserved the secret of the 
Kingdom: nothing touches it so nearly as the fourth chapter 
of Mark. But for that chapter the very essence of Jesus’ 
teaching might have been lost. It was Simon too who first 
of the apostles saw the risen Jesus: and it is the first vision 
that matters. When one has seen, it is easy for others to see. 
But to be the first to see is to have plucked unaided, by the 
sheer force of a passionate love, victory from. defeat. 

But Simon was not firm as a rock, his greatness was of 
another kind. He saw greatly, loved greatly, but he could 
not maintain himself on the height. He was called Simon the 
Rock in loving irony. Jesus knew his man, and knowing him 
chose him for his nearest. Simon the Wobbler—but only 
Simon could touch the height from which he fell, and to which 
he struggled back again. When Jesus called Simon the Rock 
there was no bitterness in his irony: when Paul spoke of ‘‘ the 
pillar of the church,’’ there was. Paul was a great man; Simon 
had only his moments of greatness: but the greatness of Simon 
in his great moments was nearer to the greatness of Jesus 
than Paul’s ever was. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tusa MySTERY OF THE KINGDOM. 


And it is to Simon, who gave to Mark the memories from 
which he wrote his Gospel, that we owe our chief knowledge of 
Jesus’ inmost teaching. It was Simon who remembered ‘‘ the 
mystery of the Kingdom of God.”’ 

In this mystery Jesus instructed his chosen men, Perhaps 
they learned more from being with him than from his words. 
Yet we cannot distinguish between Jesus’ life and Jesus’ 
teaching’: they were one. For the mystery of the Kingdom was 
the mystery of rebirth, and Jesus was reborn. 
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The apostles must learn the mystery, before they could pro- 
claim the coming of the Kingdom, for through the mystery 


men would learn how they might enter into it. John the 
Baptist had said, ‘‘ Turn and be changed ’’; Jesus also said, 
‘*Turn and be changed.’’ But how were men to change? 


John had baptized men; Jesus did not. Here, as always, he 
refused the sign. Signs were dangerous. Those who needed 
' signs never knew the thing signified. 

The secret of the Kingdom was the secret of the change in 
man by which he entered into it. 

Jesus spoke it in parables. One day he came down from the 
mountain to the lake-shore of Galilee and spoke from the boat. 
Simon rested on his oars tolisten. He listened well, did Simon ; 
he never forgot. The parables were all of the sowing and 
growing of seed. These were the essential parables; he cared 
to remember no others. These contained the secret. 

‘* A sower went out to sow,’’ Jesus said. ‘‘ And as he sowed, 
some seed fell on the path, and the birds came and ate it. 
Some fell on the stony ground, where it had not much earth, 
and it sprang up immediately, because it had no depth of earth 
And when the sun stood high, it was scorched, and because 
it had no root, it withered away. Some fell among thistles, 
and the thistles sprang up and choked it, and it bore no fruit. 
Other seed fell on good soil, and it sprang up and increased 
and bore fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred- 
-fold. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’’ 

‘* The Kingdom of God,’’ he said again, ‘‘ is as when a man 
casts seed upon the earth and sleeps by night and wakes by 
day; and the seed sprouts and grows tall—but how he knows 
not. Of her own self the earth bears fruit—first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear. When the fruit is ready, 
then he sends in the reaper, because the harvest is come.”’ 

Again he said: 

‘* To what shall we compare the Kingdom of God? In what 
parable shall we put itP It is like a grain of mustard-seed, 
which when it is sown in the earth is smaller than all the seeds 
of earth; but when it is sown, it springs up and grows greater 

than all other herbs, and puts out great branches, so that the 
birds of the air may roost in the shade of it.’’ 

What did he mean? The people wondered, and the disciples 
mused. The Kingdom of God like a seed—a mustard-seed ? 
Jesus watched the uncomprehending faces, and felt lonely at 
heart. Could he speak more plainly? If they would know 
more, let them follow him to the mountain. There, if he 
could, he would tell them.more. But if they had no ears to 
hear the still small voice in those words, they would hear 
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nothing. If they could not see the gleam of a wonderful secret 
shining through these parables surely their hearts were 
hardened. 

They did not hear: they could not see. Only those who had 
come out with him from the mountain returned with him to it. 
When they asked him to explain the story of the Sower, he 
said bitterly : 

‘‘ To you the mystery of the Kingdom of God is given. But 
to those others it is all in parables, that 

Seeing they may see and yet not perceive, 
And hearing they may hear, and not understand, 
Lest they should turn and be forgiven.” 

They had but to come and learn; they had but to respond to 
the voice of truth and follow. But they would not. 

Yet even with those who had followed he was disappointed. 
To them had been given the secret of the Kingdom, yet they 
could not receive it. 

‘* You do not understand this parable? ’’ he said. ‘* Then 
how can you understand the parables at all? 

‘“ The Sower sows the Word. The first, ‘ those sown on 
the path’ where the word is sown, are they who when they 
hear it, Satan straightway comes and takes the word sown in 
them. So also those sown on the stony ground are those who 
when they hear the word straightway receive it joyfully, but 
they have no root in themselves—children of the moment— 
then tribulation or persecution comes because of the word and 
they are straightway offended. Others are those sown among 
thistles. These hear the word, but the cares of the world and 
the deceit of riches and all the desires for other things enter 
and choke the word, and it bears no fruit. And those who are 
sown on the good soil are they that hear the word and truly 
receive it, and bring forth fruit, thirty, sixty, a hundredfold.’’ 

He had known all these kinds of men, too well. Now in the 
mountain only the good soil was before him. But was it really 
good? Could good soil really need such careful tending? ‘* Of 
her own self the earth bears fruit.’ Was the word so difficult ? 
Were the parables so hard? 

‘‘ Is a lamp brought to be put under a bushel or under a 
bed? Is it not to be put on a lamp-stand? 

‘‘ Nothing is hidden, except to be made plain; nothing con- 
cealed except to be revealed.’ 

The parables were to make the secret clear, not to hide it. 
Why should he speak riddles? It was their understandings, 
not his words were dark. He spoke sternly : 

** Take heed what you hear. With the measure with which 
you measure it shall be measured to you again, and more 
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added. For to him that has shall be given, and from him that 
has not shall be taken away even that which he has.’’ 

Grim sentences they sound, and of supreme importance for 
Jesus’ meaning. They show that ‘‘ with the measure with 
which you measure ’”’ has in its origin nothing to do with con- 
duct, but only with understanding. The saying is so profound 
that it has meanings on many levels; but its highest meaning 
is here. If a man has a spark of understanding, it shall be 
made a flame: if the spark be lacking he is condemned to 
darkness for ever. 

But what was to be understood? What was the secret? 
The secret of the Kingdom is the mysterious and unutterable 
change that works itself within the darkness of the soul of 
the man who can receive the word of the Kingdom. 

The secret is the rebirth of the individual man. Suddenly 
the spark of the word drops into the tinder of his being; it 
leaps to a flame, and from the incandescence steps forth a new 
man—a son of God. As leaven in dough the potency of the 
word speeds through him, changing his substance, and the 
joy of receiving the word, the wonder of the first glimpse of 
the Kingdom is beyond all telling. 

‘The Kingdom of God,’’ Jesus said, ‘‘ is like a treasure 
hidden in a field, which a man found and hid, and in his joy 
he goes away and sells his all and buys that field.”’ 

‘“ Again it is like a merchant whose heart was set on lovely 
_ pearls. He found one single precious pearl, and went away 
and sold his all and bought it.’’ 

Such was the wonder of the wonderful news: such was the 
secret, which none but Jesus had found, of the Kingdom of 
God. 

It is in very truth a mystery—impossible to understand, 
simple to know. Of this mystery it is in the nature of things 
as true to-day as it was when Jesus spoke to his disciples in 
the mountain. ‘‘ To him that hath, it shall be given.” Only 
the reborn man, or the man in whom rebirth has begun, can 
comprehend Jesus’ teaching of the mystery of the Kingdom of 
God. But this much may be said: 

In the mind and the speech of Jesus the Kingdom of God 
and the word of the Kingdom of God were indistinguishable. 
The Kingdom of God was the family of the reborn sons of 
God; for a man to be reborn into the knowledge that he was 
the son of God was to be assured of membership of the King- 
dom when it came. The beginning of this rebirth was to 
recognize the word of the Kingdom when it was spoken and 
to receive it as a seed into the dark earth of the soul. If that 
were done, a swift and total change would come. 
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Therefore the Kingdom of God was at one and the same 
time both within men and without them; both now and not 
yet. There was to be the great change of the world in time; 
and the change in the souls of men. To assert one of these 
and exclude the other is to misapprehend the essence of Jesus’ 
message concerning the Kingdom. The great rebirth of the 
Universe could come only through the rebirth of the individual 
man. But this was not a slow and secular, but a swift and 
sudden process. Men had only to hear the Word; it was such 
that, if they heard it, it would change them by its own potency. 

But what if his disciples did not understand the secret? How 
could they teach it then? 

It was not wholly impossible. They could let their light so 
shine before men that they would see their good works. There 
were for Jesus two ways in which men might change and be 
reborn: in the language of later years, the way of faith and 
the way of works. The true way for Jesus was the way of 
faith, by which a man was first reborn into the knowledge that 
he was the son of God, and then spontaneously did the acts of 
a son of God. But the true way was hard; nor was the other 
way easy: but it was easier than that. Men must do the acts 
of a son of God; they must obey the will of God as Jesus 
declared it to them. Then if they loyally did the acts, a rebirth 
would begin. | 

For the acts were no extreme that for a man to perform them 
was completely to annihilate his personality. The old man died; 
it was inevitable that a new man should come to birth. Thus 
a man might deliberately lose his life to save it. Yet that he 
should do this faith also was necessary. He must believe that 
the acts commanded him were indeed the acts of a son of God, 
in order that he might find himself the power to do them. But 
this faith was different from the faith of a son of God. Not 
faith in God, but faith in man was necessary. It was enough 
to believe in Jesus as a reborn man. 

Jesus’ teaching on the mountain was therefore a twofold 
teaching of rebirth—the rebirth that came from the direct 
operation of the Word, when through the illimitable depths of 
a hard saying was seen for a moment the nature of the Kingdom 
of God, and the vision of the eternal truth set in motion a 
change in man’s being; and the rebirth which would emerge 
out of a willing annihilation of the personality by doing acts 
which were extreme and impossible. 

These acts which Jesus enjoined upon his disciples were the 
acts which were natural to Jesus, since his own rebirth. They 
were the acts of a man who had come to know himself the son 
of God. (To be continued.) 
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EUGENICS AND POLITICS 
By F. C. SCOTT SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 8/6 net 
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AnKssay in the Spenglerian Philosophy of History. 
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By J. B. TREND. 12/- net 
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OPINIONS 

By CLAUDE WASHBURN. 7/6 net 
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By EDWARD HUTTON. 7/6 net 
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BOOKS TO READ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE PrairRig YEARS. By Carl Sandburg. Two vols. 
Illustrated. (Cape.) £2 2s. net. 


Despite the digressions, the crudities and lapses into bad writing, we 
like Mr. Sandburg’s substantial work—like it better, we fear, than his 
poetry. It is valuable, being based on much first-hand evidence; as 
thorough in its way as Mr. Barton’s; picturesque and living; inspired not 
only by adoration, but by the deep fellow-feeling of the ‘‘ Midwest.” 
Amid surroundings which, despite their background, are depressing and 
sordid, Mr. Sandburg retraces step by step the obscure years in which 
the uncouth, homely, kindly, humorous farmer’s son was somehow fitting 
himself to become the hero of modern America. The work is not so 
satisfying on the historical or political side; we get no broad survey of 
Lincoln’s public career, and cannot follow the evolution of his views, 
nor find the author of one of the world’s greatest orations in the ‘“ Abe” 
whose adventures as a county lawyer in Illinois are so elaborately brought 
back to life. When Lincoln, “a face with dry tears,’ cords his own 
trunks and leaves the primitive railroad station at Springfield, it is hard 
to realize that he is bound for the White House. There is a hiatus some- 
where: perhaps the author has pushed his refreshing attitude too far. 


BENJAMIN DisRAELI: THE ROMANCE OF A GREAT CAREER. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. (Murray.) ros. 6d. net. 


We are not so far devotees of the Strachey or the Guedalla schools of 
biography as to be unappreciative of this modest and conscientious labour 
of love. But, though Sir Edward is never forensic in his writings, zeal 
for his first and greatest political chief has made him one-sided. (Peel and 
Palmerston had their points.) His Parliamentary experience is valuable, 
but—apart from an over-generous appreciation of the novels—it has leit 
his treatment too purely Parliamentary. The wider issues of mid- 
Victorian politics are lost to us in the intrigues and technical manoeuvres 
of leaders. The book, too, is not critical enough of its subject, not incisive 
or penetrating; it depends greatly on the Monypenny-Buckle Life without 
being a perfectly balanced abrégé or adding fresh “light.” The index is 
not quite complete. 


ApostaTE. By Forrest Reid. (Constable.) tos. 6d. net. 


“ Spiritual autobiographies ”’ are usually tedious, especially in the early 
years, when spiritual reality is almost always lost in an excess of spirit. 
This, however, is a well-written study in the growth of the temperament 
that has produced Mr. Reid’s novels; one sees how he is at once serene 
and joyless. We feel we could bear to accompany him farther than where 
he takes his leave, a tea-apprentice who has just found Greece—a very 
subjectified Greece. It is all a little “ thin,’ yet the Ulster Protestant’s 
apostasy is well communicated—and justified! But we like best the infant 
impression of matchless Emma. 


JosEPpH CHAMBERLAIN AND ENGLISH SocraL PotitTics. By Elsie E. Gulley, 
Paid. (P. So King.) 248; net. 


In this substantial work, one of a Columbia University series, Professor 
Gulley gives us @ workmanlike and carefully informed study of the public 
career aNd policies of one who has come to be disparaged by an ultra- 
spiritual but ill-informed generation of political idealists. Her book is 
thus timely; and, if pedestrian, reasonable. She is inclined to condemn, 
or at least be disappointed in, the later legislation and ‘‘ Imperialism ” 
of the early “ social reformer ”; but his attitude is well presented through- 
rath There is, however, no adequate account of his work at the Colonial 

ce. 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. (Knopf.) 
Ios. 6d. net. 


This is well enough as a reference book of Spanish literature for the last 
fifty years, but otherwise we do not find it very meritorious. Mr. Bell 
does protest too much; though he admits the period is a negative one, a 
stage of preparation. Not enough is communicated to the inexpert but 
discriminating reader for whom the book is presumably intended; and an 
account of a minor literature, to be of serious critical value, requires 4 
broader approach. 
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The Life of Jesus 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
Those who have already had an opportunity of 
reading The Life of Jesus in The Adelphi will 
welcome its publication in book form as giving 
a wider publicity to a work of profound 
significance In it Mr. Murry claims to be the 
first to apply to Jesus his rightful category— 
the category of the man of supreme spiritual 

genius. 10s. 6d. net 


The Beadle 


PAULINE SMITH 
Readers will still remember the exquisite and 
poignant simplicity of a short story The Pain 
which appeared in The Adelphi more than two 
years ago. Her long expected novel has now 


just been published. 7s. 6d. net 


Travels in Arabia Deserta 
| CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 

‘It is the achievement of a pure and deliberate 
art ; very little prose of this assured magnifi- 
cence has been written in our day ; andcertainly 
no other book has been maintained on such a 
level for centuries. Arabia Deserta is incom- 
parable.’ MR. MIDDLETON MuRRY in [he Adelphi. 
Complete and unabridged text in new and 
cheaper edition, with an introduction by 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence, printed on thin paper 

and bound in one volume. 30s. net 


Fonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square, London 


BOOKS TO READ—coniinued 


Primitive TraDE. By Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Ph.D. (Kegan Paul.) 7s. 6d. 
net. 


An able and interesting attempt to formulate the psychological prin- 
ciples governing the origin and growth of economic organization in 
primitive society. According to the author these principles are to be 
found in an analysis of the following distinct processes : the desire to 
possess goods, the ability to evaluate them in terms of other goods, the 
extension of trade relations, and the development of mutual confidence 
within the trading group. Miss Hoyt presents what is, on the whole, a 
clear and well-balanced view, aptly illustrated throughout by reference 
to appropriate cultural records. 


My Contemporaries. By Maximilian Harden. Introduction by the Hon. 
James W. Gerard. (Cape.) 12s. 6d. net. 


Herr Harden has played a prominent part in the political life of Ger- 
many; he is an influential journalist and the spokesman of a section of 
national thought. Hence this translation (a bad translation, with 
eulogistic prefatory matter) of essays dealing with “ The Hindenburg 
Myth,” Stinnes, Lenin, Wilson, Clemenceau, Mr. George, King Peter of 
Serbia, Bernhardt, and Bonaparte ‘‘in adversity.” Personally, we find 
them intolerable reading. They are forcible, and show an intimate grasp 


of international politics; but they are crude, rhetorical, clumsy in humour, 
and sometimes theatrical. 


SoctiAL THEORIES OF THE MippLe AcrEs. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Benn.) 
16s. net. 


A well-written but somewhat pedestrian survey of social theorizing in 
Europe from 1200 to 1500. The dominance of a scholastic background seems 
to limit the author’s perspective unduly; otherwise his selection of 
doctrines and his interpretation of them are faithful enough. His last 
chapter contains a good account of the Thomistic conception of art. 


Tuirty YEARS OF MopEerN History. By W. Kay Wallace. (Allen & Unwin.) 
ros. 6d, net. 


Mr. Wallace sees the present as a period of transition. He emphasizes 
the decline of the State and the rise of extra-European forces in inter- 
national politics. His survey of recent history is competently done. His 
discussion of Japan is interesting. In theories and inferences he is not 


sound: he is dangerous food for prophets and theorists, but stimulating 
for their opponents. 


WEALTH, VIRTUAL WEALTH, AND Dest. By Prof. F. Soddy, F.R.S. (Allen 
& Unwin.) tos. 6d. net. 


Many students of “the dismal science’ will be relieved to find that 
the writer of this book is not a professional economist. Prof. Soddy brings 
to the study of sociological problems the knowledge and equipment of a 
distinguished specialist in the field of chemistry; and his vigorous and 
refreshing work shows that this is far from constituting a disability. The 
author expounds in detail a new theory of wealth, on the basis of which 
he advocates extensive reforms in our present monetary system. Whether 
or not readers will be satisfied with his “solution of the economic 


paradox,” they cannot but profit by an open-minded examination of his 
views. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. By J. B. Priestley. 
(Macmillan.) 5s. net. 


This book deserves attention; it is far the best thing its author has cone. 
There are traces of haste: he is for ever giving with one hand and taking 
away with the other. There are strange patches of bad writing, and, 
more serious, in his avoidance of ‘‘ philosophy ” his estimate lacks onenegs. - 
His comprehension of both poetry and the Comic Spirit strikes us as 
inadequate. But he is usually judicious and conscientious; and his de- 
tachment, his willingness to take things as they come, his freedom from 
arriére-pensée are most praiseworthy. We are of those who are uneasy 
about the ** greatness” of Meredith: very high claims are made several 
times in this book; but we are perhaps not wrong in suspecting Mr. 
Priestley of a kindred malaise. We believe that somewhere, somehow, the 
supreme artist always expresses an. ultimate simplicity, serenity, con- 
viction, as this splendid intellect never did, 
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NEW “BELL” BOOKS 


Everybody’s Pepys 


Abridged from the Complete Copyright Text of Pepys’ 
Diary, and edited by O. F. MorsHeap, With 60 
Illustrations by E. H. SHeparp, and Maps of Pepys’ 
London. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Ready Shorily. 


~The Art of Story-Writing 
I. M. Perry 


‘* The Art of Story-writing ’’ does not pretend to be a 
complete guide to the novelist’s craft. Nevertheless, in 
this series of keenly analytical studies of such masters of 
the short story as Poe, Conrad, Henry James, O, Henry, 
the Russian Realists, and the modern Expressionists, the 
author provides valuable guidance not’ only for those who 
write, but for all who seek to cultivate a high standard 
of literary appreciation. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


French Society 
in the Eighteenth Century 


Louis Ducros 


*“ A very complete and finished picture of the social life 
in France that preceded the Revolution, vividly limned 
and full of colour and movement.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

Demy 8vo. With 32 Illustrations. 16s. net. 


Webster’s 
New International Dictionary 


By general consent the most reliable source of informa- 
tion in the language, and well described as ‘“‘ a library 
in itself.” For those who write, its etymologies, 
synonyms, and literary illustrations are invaluable. 
2,700 pages. 6,000 illustrations. 
442,000 defined words and phrases. 
Prices from 65s. net. 


Write to-day for illustrated Prospectus and specimen pages. 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Portugal Street, W.C.z 
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Gop AND INTELLIGENCE IN MODERN PuiLosopHy. By F, J. Sheen, Ph.D. 


Lay 


(Longmans.) 15s. net. 


Modern philosophy is characterized by a bankrupt “ anti-intellectualism ” 
and by the connected conception of a God made in the image of “ evolu- 
tion”; yet in maintaining these “ emotionalistic”’ doctrines it is false to 
its own ideals, which have already their true expression in the philosophy 
of St. Thomas. These are the theses developed at length in the present 
book. The writer shows a very wide but much too indiscriminate acquain- 
tance with the literature of his theme. His criticism betrays frequently a 
lack of sympathy with his opponents, and a proneness to see in quite 
superficial resemblances a fundamental identity of doctrine. In particular 
he seems to attach undue importance to the influence of Bergson on 
modern thinkers, and to attribute to them a contempt for the work of 
Aquinas to which no properly instructed person would subscribe. 


THOUGHTS OF A DEAN. By the Very Rev. William Ralph Inge. 
(Putnams.) 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a book to be read, for if its nature does not admit of Dean 
Inge’s most profound thought, he is quite in the first rank as a newspaper 
writer on social questions. His scope and agility are surprising; and so 
sound are his perception and judgment that it is difficult to disagree 
with more than one in fifty of his opinions. Withal he is a true Christian 
and a real humorist. Of all these articles, that on ‘‘ Consumptionism ” is 
perhaps the best. He is least certain on pure literature. 


Wa_t WuitMan. By John Bailey. (Macmillan.) 5s. net. 


It seems to be the new editorial scheme that the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters’ be written about by their temperamental opposites; and Whit- 
man’s critic is not even an admirer of modern America. Yet he has 
achieved a just and able study of the ‘“ great big something.” Mr. Bailey 
is aware of Whitman’s unity; though he does not seem to us to have taken 
the ultimate, the clearest philosophical ground in explication of one who, 
writing so little that can be accepted as great poetry, is yet a poetical 
prophet of the modern mind. Indeed, we think that Mr. Bailey, with all 
his Miltonism and for all his critical caution, values some high passages 
of Whitman too highly. This book is none the worse because some of its 
best arguments are not directly about Whitman: the discussion of metre 
is especially admirable. 


A Vision. By W. B. Yeats. (Werner Laurie.) £3 3s. net. 


It has long been clear that Mr. Yeats is becoming increasingly dis- 
satisfied; and he is seeking solace in ways increasingly unlikely to solace 
his admirers. Whether le roi s’aimuse, or whether he is persuaded he is 
more likely to find the heart of reality by attacking the superficies at 
wholly new points, is a question. But it is less important since one can 
have no doubt that the satisfaction he seeks (we cannot believe he is, in 
any profound sense, gaining it) is almost purely personal. This adven- 
turing in the mystical—or rather, the occult—discourages in its very 
approach by preciosity and a kind of dramatic mystification. It may be 
Giraldus; it may be Kusta Ben Luka; it is certainly Mr. Yeats—a phase 
of him—but it moves us neither as confession nor as literature. The book 


is handsomely produced; and the episodic poetry is often good, if not 
good from Mr. Yeats. s gio bad B0et, ae 


ALL THE BOOKS 


advertised or reviewed in ‘‘ The 
Adelphi,” or any other paper, can 
be obtained through any of the 
1,250 Bookstalls or Bookshops of 


W.H. SMITH & SON 


Strand House, LONDON, W.C.2 
PARIS] 1,250 Branches. [BRUSSELS 
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AUTUMN 
The Noel Douglas Replicas = 


PIS): 


NiD 


The volumes of this series to be issued during the autumn are the first six of 
a unique collection of reproductions of the actual text of rare editions. The 
development of a new process has made it possible to produce this series at a 


price within the reach of all. 


Each volume has a full bibliographical note 
and is printed on Abbey Mills paper and bound in boards. 


There is also an 


edition limited to 250 numbered copies printed on a beautiful Van Gelder rag 


paper and bound in vellum. 


WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE: SONNETS 


The edition of 1609. 84 

5s. net. Limited edition, £1 11s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: 
POETICAL SKETCHES 


The edition of 1783. 76 pp. 
4s, 6d. net. Limited edition, £1 5s. net. 


PY RICAEL* “BALLADS; 
1798 


The edition bearing the Bristol imprint. 
232 p 


p. 
9s, net. Limited edition, £2 2s. Od. net. 


General 


BOLVIACAL, MY PHS 
AND ECONOMIC REAL- 


ITIES _ by FRANCIS DELAISI. 
Demy 8vo., 412 pp. 16s. net. 
For government a myth and a system 
of administration must both be present 


. and must be in accord. The present 


discontents are due to the myth being 
out of date. 


RECEIVE IT SO 


By BASIL MAINE. 

Introduction by LAWRENCE BINYON 
Cr. 8vo., illustrated, 108 pp. 5s. net. 
A book of constructive and provocative 
musical and dramatic criticism by a 
well-known critic who is also a musician 
and an actor. 


JOHN DONNE: THE 
FIRST AND SECOND 
ANNIVERSARIES 


The edition of 1621. 0 pp. 
6s. net. Limited edition, {1 11s. a. net. 


JOHN MILTON : MINOR 
POEMS 


The English poems from the edition of 
1645. 130 pp. 
6s. net. Limited edition, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM COLLINS: 


ODES The edition of 1746. 58 pp. 
4s. net. Limited edition, £1 1s. Od. net- 


Literature 


THE PUBLIC MIND, 
Its Disorders: Its Exploitation. 
By NORMAN ANGELL. 
Cr. 8vo., 224 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
Can Democracy be effective when 
problems of government become every 
year more complex and public opinion 
more emotional and unstable ? 


MUST BRITAIN 
TRAVEL THE MOS- 
COW ROAD? | sBy NORMAN 


ANGELL. Cr. 8vo., 190 pp. 5s. net. 
‘* Mr. Norman Angell’s reply to Trotzky 
is a public event.”’—jJ. L. Garvin in 
“The Observer.” 

“A book for which we have been wait- 
ing.” —S pectator. 


The Threshold Books 


A BROTHER OF THE 


THRESHOLD ay c. cot. 
MORE, author of The Thunderbolt, etc. 
Cr. 8vo., 320 pp. - Ts. 6d. net. 


This series of occult and psychic books 
opens with a weird and terrible story of 
black magic and white. 


THE » SECRETS 


DR. TAVERNER 


By DION FORTUNE. 

Cr. 8vo., 288 Ts. 6d. net. 
A novel which tells of a healer of souls 
and his contests with the powers of 
darkness. 


OF 


NOEL DOUGLAS, Publisher 


38, GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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NOTABLE NOVELS 


THE Tate or Genji. By Lady Murasaki. Part I].—THE SacrEeD TREE. 
Tr. by Arthur Waley. (Allen & Unwin.) tos. 6d. net. 


Mr. Waley gives us an account of the (rather negative) state of fiction in 
Murasaki’s day; and replies to some critics that her strength is neither in 
‘psychology ” nor realism, but in a narrative symmetry now extinct and 
a conscious balance between event and character. We find her descriptive 
powers, her ‘‘ atmosphere ’”’ more attractive than the Court intrigues and 
the nine or ten amours of Genji which constitute the theme. These ladies, 
mostly fair and nearly all frail, are monotonous. Some absurd things are 
being written about this work; but it is in fact a delicate translation of a 
very good novel with a fascinating milieu, ‘‘so different,’ as the Victorian 
lady said of Antony and Cleopatra, ‘“‘ from the quiet home life of our own 
beloved Sovereign.”’ 
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or written—it is neither—nor for its intellectual vision or subtlety, which 
are negligible; but because it shows a sense of dramatic concentration, 
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thing of the detail, of his physical and intellectual experience of the 
world (the Wellsian world). Like his creator, he suffers from a disability to 
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earnestness, reveals an immeasurable defect of quality. It must be 
pitiable (it is in effect most depressing) to know so much and to find go ~ 
little. The novel as a whole has yet to unfold itself: the sociology and 
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PATRIOTISM IS ENOUGH 
By The Editor 
| LATELY read a volume of English poems by an 


Indian, who was sent to this country at the age of 

seven, and educated at St. Paul’s and Christ 
Church. Not till he was twenty-five did he return to 
his own country, and then it was to serve as a Professor 
of English literature in an Indian university. At such 
a task he died. 

The poems perplexed me. Their author’s command 
of the English language was notable ; his emotional sin- 
' cerity obvious : yet never for one moment could I be 
lulled into the belief that they were good poems. Some- 
thing was lacking. What was it? ‘Though I thought 
over the question for long, I could find no pat and posi- 
tive answer ; but I came to certain conclusions about the 
poems. 

What troubled me, I concluded, was a constant hiatus 
that I felt between the language and the thought, 
between the expression and the experience. The poet 
was using English words to convey what English words 
never could convey. It was not that other English 
words than those he used would have done the work 
better : on the contrary, his diction was surprisingly 
felicitous. The truth was that no English words could 
possibly convey what he wanted them to convey, and 
no doubt supposed that they did convey. 

It might be asked : How did I know what he wanted 
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to convey, seeing that I had only his words to inform 
me? AA fair logical objection; but, fortunately (for 
otherwise literature would be unnecessary), logic is not 
sovereign in literature. It is true that, if I took an 
isolated verse, or an isolated sequence of verses, I 
could not pronounce positively that he meant some- 
thing other than he said: I could merely register an 
indefinable dissatisfaction. But the cumulative effect 
of many pages was not to be mistaken. A thousand 
approximate expressions of a thought will make a 
thought distinct even though no individual expression 
be exact. So with the Indian poet : though no one of 
his poems really expressed his thought or his feeling, 
and therefore no one of them was a true poem, yet all 
together conveyed to me a fairly distinct impression of 
his habit of thought and feeling. And I am confident 
that such a habit of thought and feeling cannot be ex- 
pressed in the English language. 

The problems that arise out of that fact are innumer- 
able. The one which immediately concerns me is the 
impossibility of describing that mind and sensibility in 
English words. I cannot use the epithets that suggest 
themselves—weak, cloying, backboneless (this last is 
most insistent) for the reason that these adjectives are 
derogatory. Not only have I no desire to be deroga- - 
tory ; but, far more important, it would be untrue to the 
facts to use these biassed epithets. For it is an essen- 
tial part of the impression that this mind and sensibility 
made upon me that it is valid in itself. In its own con- 
text, so to speak, it is neither weak nor cloying nor 
backboneless. If I call a man backboneless, I insult 
him ; but if I call a snake backboneless I ascribe to it 
its proper virtue. (I am not speaking scientifically : a 
backboneless man has vertebrze ; and so has a snake, for 
all I know.) The backbonelessness of the Indian poet 
is positive, like the snake’s. It is a truth and a virtue ; 
yet it repels me. What has happened is that I have 
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been brought up against a racial otherness. Between 
the Indian poet’s consciousness and mine there is an 
abyss. 

In the practical world, this backbonelessness of the 
Indian consciousness is the excuse for the English Raj. 
We are there to supply the backbone; and on the 
whole we supply it—Dyerisms apart—efficiently and 
economically. But let us not get into the way of 
expecting gratitude for these services. ‘They do not 
deserve gratitude. The Indian does not ask for 
backbone. A backboneless existence is natural to him, 
and he prefers it. It is simply one way of life against 
another ; and the differentiations go back to a timeless 
Aryan past. Why should the Indian be grateful to 
us for supplying him with something of which he feels no 
instinctive need? The chaos and lawlessness, the 
despotism and cruelty, from which we save him is not 
an intolerable evil to him. We are intellectual fools if 
we expect from him a moral emotion in response to 
- what to him is not a moral act. 

But neither is it, as our sentimental radicals would 
have it, an immoral act. Educated Bengalis may pour 
their grievances into the vernacular Press; but their 
grievances are borrowed. They do not belong to them : 
they belong to the English consciousness, which is 
not theirs. What does, what can, self-government or 
liberty mean to the Indian? To the illiterate nothing 
at all; to the educated nothing profound. To neither, 
for certain, a necessary condition of existence. The 
English Raj is the last of many despotisms in a country 
that expects despotism. It is worse than its prede- 
cessors in that it is alien ; it is better in that it is benevo- 
lent. Plus and minus cancel out. Our mission in India 
(if we may call it a mission) is to be like Stalky’s head- 
master—‘‘ a beast, but a just beast,’’ and not to expect 
the gratitude we do not deserve. 

As for the ‘‘ mission,’’ it is simply that if we do not 
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do it, someone else will. No one will do better, it is 
true. But that is not the reason why we do it. In 
spite of our professions we English are not altruists— 
we look like it (to ourselves alone) because we have 
learned in long experience a good deal of practical wis- 
dom as a ruling race. But the reason why we hold 
India is simply that we are a ruling race. We bagged 
India in the days when the world was yet “ mine 
oyster ’’ ; and, let us hope, we intend to keep it. For 
when we begin seriously to entertain the notion of 
‘* educating India into self-government,’’ then we shall 
be revealed, not as moral heroes, but as intellectual 
fools. 

I did not intend to divagate into politics. But this 
fact of the existence of a racial consciousness fundamen- 
tally alien to our own is seldom realized, and if realized, 
generally misunderstood. For, if we do realize the 
existence of an alien racial consciousness, the first im- 
pulse is to a kind of scepticism—intellectual, moral, 
political. Here is a culture and a civilization which is 
to the eye of eternity as valid as our own. Why, then, 
our truth, our good, our right, are not absolute. That 
seems terrible ; and, after the shock of shipwreck, we 
generally try to scrape together some sort of raft from 
the wreckage, and indulge ourselves with ‘‘ omni- 
human ’’ ideals. Or we attempt some feeble religious 
syncretism, taking “‘ the best ’’ of Buddhism, of Vish- 
nuism, of Christianity, and imagine that we have at- 
tained a sort of universality thereby. It is all in vain, 
for it is all wrong. Just as in art—the microcosm of 
the profoundest human problems and _potentialities— 
the only true universal is the truly particular, so with 
men and nations. We shall not reach whatever is to 
be reached of a world-unity by suppressing our idiosyn- 
crasies, but only by obeying them. Each race, each 
nation, and each man has his own possible perfection, 
which it is his mission to attain: that particular per- 
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fection is universal, with the only kind of universality 
that is real and not a mere abstraction. Between such 
separate perfections there is spiritual equality. _What- 
ever I may be, I cannot be better than the agricultural 
labourer who has learned the wisdom of the earth and 
sky, and is bound by the same secret loyalty to his craft 
as I to mine. I respect him, he me;; it is true he calls 
me “‘ Sir,”’ while I call him ‘‘ Roper ’’: that is part 
of the rules, and since he is as good a man as I, and 
knows it, and knows that I know it, he is content to 
obey the rules. We should gain nothing, but lose much, 
were we to call each other “‘ Comrade’’: for, when 
there is true mutual respect, the forms of courtesy them- 
selves have meaning. We play the rules, because we 
know that rules must be. 

This spiritual equality between particular perfections 
seems to me to be the salt of life. We think too much, 
we talk too much, of understanding and of sympathy. 
Sympathy, in the best-compounded man, is short-lived : 
the anguish of an hour must yield before the work of 
the day. If we build the future on sympathy, we build 
on sand : we cannot bind fast with a rope of tears. Nor 
will understanding take us far. There are too many 
things, too many men, we do not and cannot under- 
stand. [| cannot understand an Indian, or a miner, or a 
Roman Catholic, even a good many writers that I could 
name. But what we cannot understand, we can some- 
times respect ; and respect it not in ignorance. For 
there is a sixth sense that tells us when respect is due : 
that here is something alien to us, yet pure and valid 
in its own right. And the same sense tells us when 
respect is due to ourselves. | When we are, for a 
moment, wholly what we are—sincere, in the old sense, 
sine cera, without a veneer of wax to conceal the holes 
in our surface—then we are worthy of respect. Nor do 
I doubt that this wholeness, this integrity, will win 
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respect from others : they cannot understand it, but they 
respond. 

Respect seems a cold word to some ; but it is better 
to build with than some warmer words, which, like 
vapours, when they cool, shrink into nothingness. Love 
is a warm word, but it does not accomplish much. Not 
because the thing is weak, but because the thing is 
wanting. Love is not an easy business : it is so much 
easier, as Dostoevsky said, to love humanity than men 
—much easier, much more frequent, and a waste of 
breath. Far better than to delude ourselves with the 
idea that we possess impossible virtues, is to set our- 
selves to attain a possible one—to become capable of 
respect and worthy of it. So, to take a present example, 
with this long and bitter struggle in the coal-mines, we 
need not concern ourselves with the violent and foolish 
words of the men, or the cold insolence of the masters, 
but simply remember that we owe it to ourselves as a 
nation that no class of men in this country should be com- 
pelled to work under damnable conditions for a starva- 
tion wage. The question is one of noblesse obhge. As 
the noble Bishop of Durham said, Christianity does not 
enter into it at all ; but not, as the noble Bishop thought, 
because it ought not, but because it cannot. How can 
Christianity enter into a struggle for possessions? But 
what should enter in is the sense that it is beneath our 
national dignity to have a running sore in the common- 
wealth ; and that if economic law commands that this 
running sore must be, we had better put things to the 
proof and face the outcome of a conflict between our 
national dignity and economic law. Economic law! 
Economic law commanded that slave-labour should con- 
tinue in the plantations ; that a man should be hanged 
for stealing a sheep; that little children of six should 
work thirteen hours in the cotton mills. Yet the 
heavens did not drop blood when these economic laws 
were broken ; nor is Manchester less rich than it was. 
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Justice is not something which we owe to others, but 
to ourselves. If England must jettison her national 
pride to keep afloat, far better that she should sink now, 
quickly, with honour : for sink she assuredly will. She 
cannot make port (whatever that final haven may be) 
-unless Englishmen believe in her. And Englishmen 
cannot believe in an England which turns her face from 
the light. For this light of hers is not blinding-white 
and transcendental, but homely, warm, and shaded—a 
simple instinct to do the decent thing, a quality so 
utterly peculiar to ourselves that it cannot be described 
save in these commonplace terms. ‘This is our differen- 
tiation, not better perhaps than anybody else’s, certainly 
not to be expected of anybody save ourselves, but the. 
finest grain of our nature, and our sole sure star. 

J am amazed, with a sweet amazement, when I sud- 
denly look into my heart and discover the depth of my 
love for this country of mine. ‘“‘ Patriotism is not 
enough,’’ said Edith Cavell, and we know what she 
meant, and it is true : so true that its simple opposite is 
true. “‘ Patriotism 1s enough.’’ For patriotism, when 
purified and strengthened by doubt, is the knowledge 
that this country has its own part to bear in the universal 
harmony ; and what that part is, how subtle, how lovely, 
how majestic, we can learn from our great ones. When 
I think that it is our birthright, as Englishmen, to 
speak the tongue that Shakespeare spoke ; to listen to 
his faintest modulation and catch his lightest breath of 
meaning, as no man of another speech can ever listen 
and comprehend ; to have his voice, and the voices of 
the long succession of our great ones, from Chaucer to 
Hardy, for ever sounding in our ears, touching our 
souls, with the reminder of what it means, what it de- 
mands, what it bestows, to be an Englishman—how 
rich, how delicate, how generous, how strong, how 
beautiful, the secret spirit of this country is—how 

terrible to fail it, and how glorious to be found not 
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wanting—when I think of these things, then I am 
thrilled with the wonder of our privilege and our 
destiny. 

But then it is, also, that I know most deeply the 
wonder and the privilege of the destiny of other nations 
than my own: for they, too, have their secret voices, 
which our ears cannot distinguish, their holy of holies 
our minds cannot penetrate, their light we cannot see. 


Ornithopolis 


[On reading Mr. Eric Parker’s article ‘‘ Starlings in 
London,’’ Spectator, March 6th, 1926. | 


Not your least glory, many-gloried Wren, 
Springs from these birds, that to your immense Dome, 
When air is glassy cold and clear, come home 
From fallow and blue fen ; 
Each flying to his mansion overhead, 
The guest of genius, sure of man at last, 
Though the streets roar and glare enigma vast, 


Each calm and glad abed. 


Was never covenant nor entente like this, 
Which still shall grow in confidence and joy ; 
Man's city chosen the birds’ metropolis ; 
Whole myriads taken with a fair decoy ! 

In many a nest and roost the news is told 
And loud-tongued rumours of an age of gold. 


Epmunpb BLUNDEN. 
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THE “CELLO 
By T. G. G.-A. 


“ He’s a lucky fellow who gets away from church with- 
out bad thoughts.” He blinked his watery eyes as he 
said this to himself, moving his lips. That was a way 
he had. He blinked and looked at the congregation. 

It was very hot, and the air was damp and heavy. 
There was the strong acrid smell of soldiers sweating 
into khaki drill. The doors of this harsh little garrison 
church were all open, but no breeze came through, 
only the irritating metallic notes of Indian birds rang 
out ceaselessly. 

The church was quite full of people and of weariness 
and of thoughts. Everybody was waiting for the padre, 
‘who was late. 

Warrant officers and their wives, with delicate little 
children, sat together on one side of the transept. Girl- 
Guides in khaki and small pale-faced Boy Scouts in drill 
shorts sat on the other. As he blinked at them he 
thought he could faintly see the hand of death hovering 
over those fragile little fellows with their oddly staring 
eyes, waiting till one of them was thin and pale enough 
to snatch away. He shuddered, for he loved children. 
He thought how cruel was the East, and how hard a 
struggle even these children had to make for life. 

Officers and their mem-sahibs sat with a bored look 
in front. The “soldiery ” filled the church behind. 
Near the choir steps on either side of the chancel sat 
the ‘‘ Music *’ on barrack chairs. He was among them. 
There were eight and a conductor, all dressed in spot- 
less white. Their trousers belled out over their black 
boots, and gave them a heavy look like shire horses. 
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He sat there caressing his big ‘cello and thinking. He 
had never been “lucky ”’ himself; his thoughts were 
persistently bad in church. Once he used to try to check 
them—that was when he was young and credulous—but 
he soon found that such trying only made them worse, 
so now he let them come haphazard, and they were many 
and peculiar, for in one way he had lived a very full life. 

Yes. It was damned hot! He wiped the sweat from 
his brow and from under his chin. A strong smell of 
beer emanated from him, and though he did not notice 
it, it offended the sense of the two neighbouring fiddles, 
who were teetotallers. “There came over him a curious 
feeling which belonged to his childhood, a feeling of 
listening and listening for something very far off, which 
he knew he could never hear. His heart gave two little 
flutters, stood still, and then went on again with a bump. 
“Damn that woman and her b y beer!” he 
thought ; and then, “ If only I’d married that little girl 
that I put in the family way down at Hilsea, I’d have 
kept off all that. Rotten, the way I treated her, poor 
kid.” 

He looked round again, everybody was still busy 
with their own thoughts, as they always are before the 
service begins. What varied and surprising thoughts ! 

At last the army chaplain appeared. He had a pale, 
self-satisfied face, which was greenish where he shaved. 
He walked quickly down the nave, fiddling with his 
surplice. Everybody looked at him angrily, and thought 
‘ Now at last we'll begin.” 

The hard-faced conductor glanced over his shoulder 
nervously. The bandsmen “spat” into their wind 
instruments or stroked their fiddles harshly, only the 
“’cello”’ gave his mistress the understanding little 
caress of a lover, and she hummed back direct into his 
heart. He felt towards his ’cello as he felt towards all 
women when he was with them, oddly sympathetic and 
impure. It was his own. He was the only one of the 
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bandsmen who owned his instrument. He had bought 
her eight years before, becoming temporarily sober in 
the process, and he loved her more than he loved anyone 
or anything else in the world, except perhaps himself. 

_ The conductor gave a little tap, paused, looked round 
at his band, gave two waves of his baton, and they 
struck up a favourite soldiers’ hymn. It was played 
with a total lack of feeling by all the other bandsmen, 
who sat white-faced and expressionless, looking like 
seven brothers. Only the ’cello purred and throbbed 
with a meaning deeper than the written notes, only her 
master felt his heart open out and spread in a protective, 
-enfolding way over his beloved. 

The congregation stood up and looked wearily at 
the choir. It came slowly along the nave singing, 
passed through the music, and up the steps. There 
were little hard-faced boys with cropped hair and very 
short white surplices over long black cassocks, from 
under which their hobnailed boots appeared and 
vanished. Tiny beads of sweat were on their white 
foreheads and on their upper lips. They were followed 
by the young men, and last came the chaplain. All sang 
dryly and looked tired and ill. The chaplain beat time 
to himself. At last from their places they looked down 
at the congregation. How hard and terrible and un- 
human it all was! Oh God! Even the soldiery seemed 
to feel this and did not sing up. 

The last verse began. The “’cello” was lost within 
himself ; his puffy, clean-shaven face wore that haggard 
look which unchecked self-indulgence leaves on the 
faces of those whose souls are still alive, and as his bow 
swept with gentle firmness or tenderly to and fro, his 
left fingers trembling on the strings above, his whole 
soul and body was full of music, and of an intense 
strange mixture of good and bad, and his thoughts 
tempered by it poured unregistered through his brain— 
thoughts of women and what he had done with them 
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—of God—of past sicknesses and terrific headaches, all 
due to women and to drink—and of the heroic deed he 
had always wanted to do. (This usually took the form 
of saving his colonel’s daughter from a runaway horse, 
followed by his own death with his head on her lap and 
her warm tears on his brow. Somewhere in a cheap 
novel he had read of this episode.) He thought of his 
home, now empty—of childhood long past—of the time 
when he was “innocent,” and of the day when he 
ceased to be so, sunny fields, a shady river and two 
elder boys, who told him strange new things—that was 
very long ago, and yet the thought thrilled him still in 
a way that no other thought thrilled him—he thought 
of ‘‘ The Lord Jesus Christ,’ a curious weepy-eyed 
person, rather like himself, who always made a strong 
appeal to him. Yes! he would be good, he would take 
a pull, he would swear on the Bible, he would tell his 
officer to put all his pay into the savings-bank . . . and 
he knew behind his resolutions that he was cheating 
himself, that he had tried all those things long ago, and 
that he had no intention of trying them again. . . . Oh, 
Lord Jesus Christ! Oh, God! Oh... and he was 
swept into obscenities. 

His brown mistress between his knees felt him 
tremble and thrilled back into his body “ Life’s not for 
ever. After all, what’s wrong with it? Your body and 
your mind are your own. You've no other pleasures, 
poor fellow!” He realized that his own mind was 
talking through the ’cello, and that what she had said 
was true ; but he knew also that she had purposely made 
no mention of his ‘“ Soul,’’ and somehow he always felt 
scared when he thought of his Soul; why, he could 
not tell. 

And as the ’cello trembled with the last notes of the 
hymn, he felt that his weakness, his loneliness, his 
hopelessness were bursting his “ Soul,” and he was 
overwhelmed by a warm, comfortable wave of self-pity, 
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and a big tear welled out of his right eye, and, coursing 
slowly down his cheek, fell on to his ’cello as the choir 
sang “ Amen.” 


The Lover 


What is Love but Pain’s disguise 
That dare not tell his secret pain, 
That ever shrinks from hearts’ replies 
And tries to be himself again ? 
That shuns the crowd and noises rude, 
That tries to keep his thoughts unknown, 
And in the green of solitude 
Keeps love’s dear bondage all his own? 


There is but one in all the world, 
Search earth or ocean, clouds or air, 
With rosy cheek and ringlet curled 
That seems to him so passing fair. 
Grace in her motion, music speaks 
Whene’er she talks or binds her hair ; 
The fairest rose blooms on her cheeks, 
Her breasts the whitest lilies wear. 


The Poet is a silent thing, 

A man in love, none knoweth where ; 
He sees her in the boiling spring, 

At evening, on the blooming brere : 
He hears her in the songs of birds, 

He sees her in the evening sky ; 
A Shepherdess among the herds, 

A Milkmaid with the grazing kye. 


An unpublished poem by JoHN CLARE. 
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By William Hazlitt 


[In 1824 Hazlitt published an anthology of English poetry— 
‘‘ Select British Poets ”—which contained a very full and dis- 
criminating selection from the work of his contemporaries. 
Unfortunately, the volume had to be withdrawn immediately 
for reasons of copyright, and the poems of contemporaries 
omitted. With these were deleted the brief critical descriptions 
of these contemporaries, which show Hazlitt’s fine judgment at 
its best. In the hope that these unpublished criticisms (in par- 
ticular, the penetrating estimates of Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Shelley) may have the same interest for our readers as for 
ourselves, we have copied them from the British Museum copy 
of Hazlitt’s rare volume. | 


Or the living poets I wish to speak freely, but 
candidly. 

RoceErs is an elegant and highly polished writer, but 
without much originality or power. He seems to have 
paid the chief attention to his style—Matertam superabat 
opus. He writes, however, with an admiration of the 
Muse, and with an interest in humanity. 

CAMPBELL has equal elegance, equal elaborateness, 
with more power and scope both of thought and fancy. 
His Pleasures of Hope is too artificial and antithetical ; 
but his Gertrude of Wyoming strikes at the heart of 
nature, and has passages of extreme interest, with an 
air of tenderness and sweetness over the whole, like the 
breath of flowers. Some of his shorter pieces have 
great force and animation, and a patriotic fire. 

-BLOoMFIELD’s excellence is confined to a minute and 
often interesting description of individual objects in 
nature, in which he is surpassed perhaps by no one. 
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CRaBBE is a writer of great power, but of a perverse 
and morbid taste. He gives the very objects and feel- 
ings he treats of, whether in morals or rural scenery, 
but he gives none but the most uninteresting or the most 
painful. His poems are a sort of funeral dirge over 
human life, but without pity, without hope. He has 
neither smiles nor tears for his readers. 

CoLERIDGE has shown great wildness of conception in 
his Ancient Mariner, sublimity of imagery in his Ode to 
the Departing Year, grotesqueness of fancy in his Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter, and tenderness of sentiment in 
his Genevieve. He has, however, produced nothing 
equal to his powers. 

Mr. Worpswortu’s characteristic is one, and may 
be expressed in one word—a power of raising the 
smallest things in nature into sublimity by force of 
sentiment. He attaches the deepest and loftiest feelings 
to the meanest and most superficial objects. His pecu- 
liarity is his combination of simplicity of subject with 
profundity and power of execution. He has no fancy, 
no wit, no humour, little descriptive power, no dramatic 
power, great occasional elegance, with continual rusticity 
and baldness of illusion ; but he is sublime without the 
Muse’s aid, pathetic in the contemplation of his own 
and man’s nature ; add to this, that his style is natural 
and severe, and his versification sonorous and 
expressive. 

Mr. SouTuHey’s talent in poetry lies chiefly in fancy 
and in the invention of his subject. Some of his oriental 
descriptions, characters, and fables, are wonderfully 
striking and impressive, but there is an air of extrava- 
gance in them, and his versification is abrupt, affected, 
and repulsive. In his early poetry there is a vein of 
patriotic fervour, and mild and beautiful moral reflection. 

Sir WALTER Scott is the most popular of our living 
poets. His excellence is romantic narrative and pic- 
turesque description. He has great bustle, great 
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rapidity of action and flow of versification with a sufh- 
cient distinctness of character, and command of the 
ornaments of style. He has neither lofty imagination 
nor depth or intensity of feeling ; vividness of mind is 
apparently his chief and prevailing excellence. 

Mr. C. Lams has produced no poems equal to his 
prose writings : but I could not resist the temptation of 
transferring into this collection his Farewell to Tobacco, 
and some of the sketches in his John Woodvil, the first 
of which is rarely surpassed in quaint wit, and the last 
in pure feeling. 

MonrTGOMERY is an amiable and pleasing versifier, 
who puts his heart and fancy into whatever he com- 
poses. 

Lorp Byron’s distinguishing quality is intensity of 
conception and expression. He wills to be sublime or 
pathetic. He has great wildness of invention, bril- 
liant and elegant fancy, caustic wit, but no humour. 
Gray’s description of the poetical character—'‘Thoughts 
that glow and words that burn ”—applies to him more 
than to any of his contemporaries. 

Tuomas Moors is the greatest wit now living. His 
light, ironical pieces are unrivalled for point and facility 
of execution. His fancy is delightful and brilliant, and - 
his songs have gone to the heart of a nation. 

LeicH Hunt has shown great wit in his Feast of the 
Poets, elegance in his occasional verses, and power of 
description and pathos in his Story of Ramm. The 
whole of the third canto of that poem is as chaste as it 
is classical. 

The late Mr. SHELLEY (for he is dead since the com- 
mencement of this publication) was chiefly distinguished 
by a fervour of philosophic speculation, which he clad 
in the garb of fancy, and in words of Tyrian dye. He 
had spirit and genius, but his eagerness to give effect 
and produce conviction often defeated his object, and 
bewildered himself and his readers. 
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Lorp THURLOW has written some very unaccount- 
able, but some occasionally good and feeling, poetry. 

Mr. Keats is also dead. ~\He gave the greatest 
promise of genius of any poet of his day. He displayed 
extreme tenderness, beauty, originality, and delicacy of 
fancy ; all he wanted was manly strength to reject the 
temptations of singularity in sentiment and expression. 
Some of his shorter and later pieces are, however, as 
free from faults as they are full of beauties. 

Mr. MILMAN is a writer of classical taste and attain- 
ments rather than of original genius. Poeta nascitur— 
non fit. 

Of BowLeEs’s sonnets it is recommendation enough 
to say that they were the favourites of Mr. Coleridge’s 
youthful mind. 

It only remains to speak of Mr. Barry CorNWwALL, 
who, both in the drama, and in his other poems, has 
shown brilliancy and tenderness of fancy, and a fidelity 
to truth and nature, in conceiving the finer movements 
of the mind, equal to the felicity of his execution in 
expressing them. 
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MY FATHER 
By Mary Lamont 


My memories begin one winter evening. The curtains 
were drawn in the drawing-room, and my Mother was 
sitting sewing on one side of the big fire near her little 
table with the lamp: all the rest of the family were 
away, and I was playing by myself—taking a horse 
and cart for an exciting journey round the dark room, 
where the floor was slippery under the windows. Sud- 
denly I heard my Father’s slow, long step coming up 
the hall, and he entered the room. I stopped my play 
to watch his tall, thin figure as he came to the fire, 
and then dropped into the armchair opposite my 
Mother’s with a slight sound of relief. The veins on 
his forehead seemed bigger than I had ever seen them, 
and the whole face so drawn and tired, that it seemed 
he would never move again when he had taken his 
spectacles off. 

Then I took my horse back to its stable behind my © 
Mother’s chair, and she stooped down and whispered 
to me, ‘‘ Go and sit on your Father’s knee.’’ I went 
over to him and began climbing up without a word. 
He had closed his eyes, but he roused himself and said, 
‘“’ Hullo, Mary,’’ and put his arm round me, and I lay 
there quietly with my head on his shoulder. But not 
for long, for a housemaid came to the door and said 
that someone wished to see my Father: he roused 
himself again, and said at once, “‘ Show him into the 
study, I will come.’’ Then he pushed me gently to 
the ground, and I saw the thin figure which had looked 
as if it could never move again, straight above me as 
if something that was not itself had made it move. 
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He went out again, and I heard his slow step getting 
fainter and fainter down the tiled hall. And then I went 
back to my horse. 

This feeling of tiredness often impressed me. | 
think it must have been about the same time that we 
were both in the dining-room waiting for the others 
to come to the midday dinner. I had a very obviously 
clean pinafore on, and was trying to make it lie down in 
front, when he pulled me on to his knee, and, smoothing 
the pinafore himself, said, ‘‘ You must be a good girl, 
Mary, for some day I shall not be here to buy you these 
mice clean pinafores.’’ No answer seemed required, 
and I did not want to give myself up to a life of good- 
ness without more thought. 

I have spoken of his being tall and thin, but I would 
like to describe how he appeared to me in those days. 
He was very upright, with a dignity and gravity of 
bearing just as much in evidence when he was walking 
up our drive in a rather worn black overcoat, a squash 
clerical hat, and a solid-looking umbrella, which he 
used as a walking-stick, while his free hand lay behind 
his back, as when he was in church in his white surplice 
and crimson hood, with his head bowed and his hands 
folded. When I was very young I thought he looked 
like God the Father. His clothes always seemed to 
me much the same all the years I knew him ; but when, 
on rare occasions, he and my mother drove out to 
dinner in the evening at some country house, and my 
mother was waiting for the hired fly while she put on 
her gloves and warmed her feet, and I crept inside 
her ermine cloak, I was much struck by his appear- 
ance when he came to call her, for though the clothes 
were the same as his Sunday ones, he looked more 
spruce and finer somehow. 

When I was twelve, I went away to school; and 
in the holidays my time was occupied with my brother 
Louis and all the life I had left behind for so many 
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weeks, that I saw very little of my Father except in 
church and at meals: but there was always the restful 
feeling that he was in or near the house, and that it 
would not exist without him. 

But even then I could see the growing tiredness in 
his face, though he was only sixty at this time. When 
he was sitting resting for a few minutes he often looked 
quite old and worn-out, and as if he were thinking of 
something else which no one knew about. 

During my first summer at school I was sitting on 
a bank waiting my turn to play tennis with some other 
girls, when a ball went over the wall into the garden 
next door. A girl jumped up and said she would 
fetch it if | would come with her ; and we ran together 
to the front drive. Suddenly I heard my sister call, 
and I turned round quickly: the picture I saw has 
always remained vividly in my mind. In the wide- 
open porch stood my eldest sister, who was small even 
among women, and beside her, looking taller than 
ever, stood my Father, his grey head bare, and his 
brownish beard slightly tilted up, as it often was. I - 
ran back with such haste that I broke a tooth on the 
way, but when I was lying on my sister’s bed in the 
dark, I thought of the pleasant time coming when I 
should be allowed to sit on his knee for some minutes 
before he went. He came again to see us sometimes 
when he had to be in London, and once I was puffed 
up with pride because a French mistress, for whose 
judgment I had some respect, said to me after he had 
gone, ‘‘ Anyone can see that your Father is a French- 
man by his hands.”’ 

In the Lent term following, I was practising one day 
alone in the empty lecture room, when my sister came 
in with a letter, and told me she had heard from home 
that my Father had been suddenly taken ill, but they 
all thought that he would get over it. I felt the hot 
blood rush back to my face at the last bit of news, 
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and some surprise that that was all, for I had wondered 
what it would be like to hear some bad news; and I 
was rather afraid that I was hard-hearted. He did 
get better, and came to see us on his way to Lowestoft, 
where he was going to be made to have a holiday. 
When he came I was only just up after an attack 
of influenza, and felt too silly to do much but lean my 
head on his shoulder as I sat on his knee, although 
I was fifteen years old. But I did notice how much 
graver and more colourless his face was. 

We went home as usual for the Easter holidays, and 
I did not notice much difference about anything then. 
When we were going away he and my mother came 
with us down to the station, and as the train moved 
off slowly I had the last little picture of him alive. He 
walked slowly from the platform beside my mother’s 
lively figure, away into the spring sunshine, with his 
head bowed as it never used to be, and the stick in his 
hand which he always used. 

In the summer term he was ill again, and my sister 
went home to see him. When she came back she 
seemed very glad she had been, but she did not tell 
me very much ; only nobody seemed so hopeful. Soon 
she heard he was worse, and she went again at once, 
telling me she would send if there were any need : and 
there seemed nothing for me to do but to go on with 
my lessons and feel rather dazed. The next morning, 
the French mistress, who had been left in charge, had a 
telegram which I did not see, telling me to go at once: 
-so I packed up that morning. I was so touched that 
I could not say much, when, before I left in the cab, 
a very much older girl, whom I had always teased a 
good deal, gave me a packet of toffee, for which she 
had contrived to walk into the town. When I saw 
the train lying by the platform at St. Pancras, ready 
to go north, I thought it looked just as romantic as 
ever, and it was still wonderful to see the notice-board 
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on the through carriage to Ashcroft, and to think it 
really had been there. When it was going through the 
green fields of the Midlands, the rain came on with 
that strange, grey intensity which July rain sometimes 
has. ‘The noise of the train and the sight of the rain 
kept repeating a question in my mind: ‘‘ Is he alive? ” 
and all I felt was that I was getting colder and colder 
in my heart. But when, after much shunting about, 
we were about to leave Derby in the local train, and I 
saw my brother André coming quickly up to meet me, 
the first thing I noticed was that he was wearing a 
black tie. ‘Then | knew what had happened. He took 
my bag and told me to follow him ; I left the full third- 
class compartment and we both got into an empty 
first-class one. When I was in a corner seat André 
took a letter out of his pocket and gave it to me, and 
then shut the door and leant out of the window. The 
letter was from my sister, and told me that my Father 
had died on the afternoon before, and none of them 
had been in time to see him ; and she added that they 
all wanted to have me there, which seemed to me: 
quite incredible. 

‘There was silence while I tried to think what I felt ; 
then my brother drew his head in for a moment and 
said, jerkily, ‘‘ Know anything of this before? ’’ and 
I answered, ‘‘ No,’’ and he put his head out again. 
I think he expected me to burst into tears, or ask lots 
of questions, and was puzzled at my quietness. Soon 
he asked me if I had had any tea; again I answered, 
‘“ No,’’ but added with decision that I did not want 
any. However, he saw a refreshment boy, and bought 
a paper dish of greengages, which he put down on my 
lap, but I did not touch them. When the train moved 
off he sat down opposite and said, ““ Well, I’m going 
to eat some of these, so you’d better ’’ ; and I did, for 
I thought it would be rude not to, but it was a relief 
when he threw away the paper dish and I could look 
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out of the window at the rain-soaked landscape in peace. 
_ The train seemed to be saying, ‘* It’s all over,’’ and 
repeating it all the time : and on other summer holidays 
I had been so happy to stand by the open window 
and feel the movement of the carriage under my feet, 
and put my head as far out of the window as possible, 
and think I could smell our own county. Now it was 
all wet and strange, and I knew I should never travel 
home again in this way, and I thought I was getting 
colder and colder at my heart. At one station | 
watched some passengers and a porter in the rain, and 
I heard the porter’s voice, and I could hardly believe 
that other people's lives were all going on as usual in 
spite of what had happened to us. When the train 
reached Ashcroft Station I sat up anxiously, and was so 
glad to see that my sister had come to meet us. I do 
not know what happened to André, but she and I 
walked along the road very close together under one 
umbrella, with my hand holding her arm. As we 
passed the church, I could hardly see it for the 
umbrella and the rain, but I felt the great stone walls 
towering above us and thought how it must feel queer 
without my Father to visit it. When we were home 
it was rather frightening to have an ordinary dinner for 
the big family with André carving at the end of the 
table. | 

There were only two days before the funeral, but 
the sun shone again and made it all hot and summer- 
like. My sisters were busy dressmaking all the time, 
and I remember doing a little bit which was given me ; 
but I was not much good at sewing and wandered about 
the garden alone. ‘There was one thing which troubled 
me very much, and I could not bring myself to the 
point of asking anyone’s help. I wanted to know what 
had happened and every detail about this silent death. 
In my desperation I did a thing I knew was very 
wrong: I found my sister Caroline’s diary lying on 
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the table of the room where we three sisters were 
sleeping, and read all that was written during the last 
few days of my Father’s life. But it did not tell me 
much, for she only put down facts quite calmly, and 
mentioned my mother. 

Most of all, I wanted to see my dead Father. I 
knew they would take him away soon, and he would 
lie in the church the night before he was buried. At 
last | managed to say to my sister when she was alone, 
in a very shamefaced way, that I wanted to see him. 
To my surprise, she seemed glad I had asked, and 
took me into the drawing-room where my mother was 
sitting, and told her that she would take me upstairs. 
‘The room was some way from my own, and when we 
came to the door my sister's hand held mine very 
close and nervously, and even when the door was open 
she kept me back and would not let me go close. I 
strained my short-sighted eyes to see everything | 
could, but that was not much: only a form under the 
sheet, and beyond the sheet I could see his head and 
a little bit of his forehead, which seemed to me yellow- 
ish. ‘That was all : and we came down. 

On the day of the Service it was very hot, and the 
church very crowded. We sat in the chancel, where | 
had never sat before, and where the unconcerned sing- 
ing of the choir-boys in ‘‘ Praise to the Holiest in the 
Height ’’ sounded to me very beautiful; whilst the 
organ sounded very loud, because it was just behind 
us; and the curate’s voice kept breaking as he read 
about the Resurrection. Then we were out in the 
afternoon sunshine. I did not see who was near me 
until a little old aristocratic lady came stumbling by me 
at the end of the Service, crying with queer little sobs, 
and dropped some flowers into the grave. I had never 
read the Funeral Service, but when nothing else seemed 
possible everyone said the ‘‘ Our Father,’’ and that 
kept the world from breaking. 
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I do not know how I came to have my sister’s arm 
and be walking through a lane of people in black and 
very quiet, with my brother Louis on the other side. 
As we came up to the drive, I saw that the blind of my 
Father’s room had been drawn up: it was a relief, and 
I felt that now we could all begin new lives. 


Lo a Poplar Tree in January 


You burnished plume, afloat on your own lawn, 

My delicate one! No winter cuts away 

Your moorings—rosined ropes of summer's gold. 

Though winter’s icicles make all else snap 

And crack and curl,— 

You float, in memory, wide-leaved, 

In June and peace ; 

In scent of pollen driftage, sound of bees, 

A tethered dream, 

A ship of sandalwood, 

With apples in the hold and wholesome gums. 

You golden ghost! with still shrouds,—ship of scent ! 

You swaying barque, aswell with all that summer 
meant ! 

You lamp of leaves ! 

High house of amber stairs ! 

You fluency of dusk ! 

Slim brush of night ! 

Green poplar maiden-godhead, my delight ! 

In that golden meditation that is youth you stand. 

(A poplar is thought’s last outpost on Earth’s furrowed 
violet strand.) 


Through all the oncoming summer's holy rush 
Make me your own cool-boosomed darkling thrush | 


MARGARET MAITLAND RADFORD. 
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A MYSTIFICA TION 
By Alymer Maude 


Tue author of Anna Karenina, The Power of Dark- 
ness, What Men Live By, and those wonderful scenes 
from Moscow life in What Then Must We Do? having 
been keenly interested in all the branches of art from 
his youth upwards, attempted at the age of fifty-five to 
write an essay on the nature of art, its importance, and 
its relation to the rest of life. Though well acquainted 
with the existing theories of art, he found himself unable 
to deal with the matter satisfactorily, for those theories 
were obscure and contradictory, and he had not so 
cleared up his own views as to be able to express them 
with the brevity and lucidity he desired. 

During fifteen years he returned again and again to 
the task, and wrote a series of essays on the subject ; 
but in none did he succeed in covering the whole 
ground or in making the matter plain enough to satisfy 
himself. : 

At last in 1898, he produced What is Art?—in his 
opinion the best arranged and best thought out of all 
his philosophic works. In it the perplexing problem 
of art is, at last, dealt with by a generalization of such 
simplicity and lucidity as might well find general 
acceptance. 

The main outline of the theory can be briefly stated, 
though one must read the book to realize its full force. 

First, there is the definition of art, as an activity 
which infects the receiver with feelings the artist has” 
experienced. This definition (the amplification and 
explanation of which is in the book) covers everything 
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that is art, and goes not an inch beyond it in any direc- 


tion. It is the only known definition of art that 
accomplishes this in intelligible words. 

Next there is a clear discrimination between the form 
of a work of art, and the nature of the feeling conveyed. 


Unless the form be so good that the artist’s feeling is 


successfully transmitted—there is no work of art to dis- 
cuss. The infectiousness of the work is the test of 
whether it is art. Without such perfection of form no 
amount of good intention, and no excellence of subject- 
matter, will turn what is not art into art. 

But when works of art are produced, they transmit 
the artist’s feeling—that is to say, they infect—and 
since man’s whole life is influenced by his feelings, it is 
of great importance what kind of feelings become 
prevalent. 

That is the third essential point in Tolstoy’s theory : 
it explains why art is, as he says, an activity essential 
to the life and well-being of humanity. Art influences 
men’s feelings, their feelings influence their public and 
private conduct, and consequently, for good or evil, art 
sways the destiny of mankind. 

This intimate connection between the activity of art 
and the rest of life raises a further question, which goes 
beyond the theory of art, and might advantageously be 
omitted from the discussion, were it not that the 
enquiry, What then is beneficial or harmful in feelings 
or in life? naturally presents itself to our minds. 
Tolstoy does not shrink from stating his “ religious 
perception,’’ which [| will quote in his own words. But 
first let us bear well in mind the fact, that his theory of 
art is equally valid whether we agree with his view of 
life or adopt some other criterion when exercising the 
faculty, which is one every sane man possesses, of dis- 
criminating between feelings and actions of which we 
approve and those of which we disapprove. 

Tolstoy's standard is that, ‘‘ The religious percep- 
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tion of our time consists in acknowledging that the aim 
of life (both collective and individual) is the union of 
mankind.’’ But his theory of art will remain equally 
valid if we prefer to adopt the worship of Bacchus, 
Venus, Mars, Moloch, or any other. 

Now the mystification referred to in the title of this 
article is one indulged in by several critics, who ignore 
Tolstoy’s theory of art, give their readers no hint at ail 
of it, treat him and his understanding of art with con- 
tempt, and would have us suppose that they possess an — 
understanding of it far beyond the reach of the author 
of War and Peace. 

For instance, Mr. Clive Bell, in The Nation, says 
that Tolstoy ‘“‘ was obsessed by a passion for putting 
things straight . . . it led him into formulating a 
theory of art, and this theory . . . springs from hatred, 
jealousy, bewilderment, a theory of life, and a need of 
self-justification. . . . He had no feeling whatever for 
art. He was a philistine. . . . His insensibility to 
literary art is not more complete than his insensibility 
to visual,’’ and so forth at considerable length. 

This contemptuous treatment, coming from a man 
who shows no inkling of an understanding of Tolstoy’s — 
view of art, is strange enough ; but stranger still is the 
attitude of those who impute to Tolstoy things he did 
not say, and divert attention from his message by dwell- 
ing upon mental and moral defects they attribute to him, 
but which in fact do not appear either in What 1s Art? 
or even—where one might expect to find them—in his 
appreciative essay on Guy de Maupassant, and have, 
at any rate, nothing to do with the essentials of his 
theory of art. | 

For instance, Mr. Alan Porter in the Spectator says : 
‘‘ He set his mind upon being chaste, he persuaded 
himself that he sinned abysmally if he gave way to his 
passions. . . . In consequence of his remorse he 
preached asceticism, a thorough-going self-abnegation. 
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He smelt sin everywhere ; he developed an ethic that 
was grandiose and puritanical. And when he wrote 


upon art he expounded the opinion that the root of art 


is morality . . . it was the compulsion of circumstances 
that drove Tolstoy to this opinion, and he was never 
free to decide dispassionately. . . . When he speaks 
of morality and immorality, the sin that is before his 
mind is unchastity ; he is a victim to the fear of sex.’’ 

For a complete misrepresentation of Tolstoy’s posi- 
tion in What 1s Art?—that criticism is hard to beat ; but 
it was beaten by the review in The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, which besides quoting, as if from Tolstoy's 


work, a sentence Tolstoy never authorized, said that : 


“St. Augustine’s theology was marred by a sensual 
tendency inherited from a profligate youth, and Tolstoy, 
who had just such a conversion from the usual life of 
a Russian nobleman, was a Manichean . . . he did 
believe that all matter, all flesh, is evil ; that the spirit, 
or light, is combated by the flesh. . . . Tolstoy was 
a very religious man, but his hatred of beauty, his 
belief that it is in itself a thing which gives pleasure, 
and therefore bad . . . was the result of his dissolute | 
youth.”’ 

What is the explanation of these astonishing mis- 
representations, which seem to indicate that men intelli- 
gent enough to write grammatical English and to get 
their articles published in leading papers are not merely 
incapable of understanding the A B C of what Tolstoy 
said, but are bent on persuading us that his clear and 
convincing theory of art is the result of a reaction from 


depravity ? Without considering whether it is not the 
_ reviewers’ rather than Tolstoy’s psychology which is 


to blame for this intrusion of sex into the discussion (for 
there is but little reference to the matter in What 1s 
Art?), there is a general reflection which will, perhaps, 
throw light on an opinion which would have seemed 
extraordinary enough had it come from a single 
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reviewer, but is still more significant when we find 1t 
repeated. 

Tolstoy had pointed out that in different ages there 
have been men in advance of their fellows who pro- 
pounded an understanding of life so much clearer and 
better than others had produced that it gained accept- 
ance and become a scripture embodying the religious 
perception of that age. Artists who were stirred by 
that enlightenment, when their feelings were diffused 
by means of a sufficiently perfect expression, rendered 
very valuable service to humanity by infecting with 
those feelings even those who had failed intellectually to 
grasp the perceptions from which the feelings 
originated. 

Well now, love and hunger (sex and property) lie at 
the root of motives that play a predominant part in 
human life, and a “‘ religious perception’’ capable of 
guiding men’s lives must reckon with these. If it be 
true that art makes feelings prevalent, and the best 
feelings are those that accord with the highest “ reli- 
gious perception ’’ of the day,—What guidance has the 
religious perception of to-day to give on sex matters? 

Let it not be forgotten that whatever that guidance 
may be, even if it be only that no guidance at all is 
necessary or possible, and each man should act as his 
inclination moves him from day to day,—Tolstoy’s 
theory of art remains just as applicable as it would do 
were a Hebrew or a Pauline morality accepted. What 
then is the fear, or perplexity, that drives our critics 10 
shrink from an understanding of Tolstoy’s very plain 
view of art? Apparently it is a dread mainly connected 
with the sex-question,—about which What is Art? says 
so little. 

Their shrinking arises, I fancy, from a semi-conscious 
perception of the fact—and it is, I think, a fact—that 
our society to-day possesses, in reality, no rational 
guidance for sexual conduct. Having worn out the 
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ancient codes, it has failed to face the task of thinking 
out a fresh ‘‘ religious perception.’’ And therefore 
our artists, having no source from which to draw 
guidance, have no understanding from which might 
spring feelings which would be valuable to those whom 
they infect. 

Let me explain myself. The ancient Jews had a 
quite intelligible morality in these matters. It was to 
‘‘ increase and multiply.’’ A small tribe surrounded 
by wild beasts and fierce enemies was in constant danger 
of extinction ; and a numerous progeny was therefore 
a thing to be desired and to be proud of. But popu- 
_ lation has increased since those days, and it is no longer 
wild beasts, or even foreign invaders, that we have most 
to fear, but shortage of houses and sustenance. We no 
longer demand of a man that he should go in unto his 
deceased brother’s widow to raise up seed to his 
brother ; and we should be much more shocked than 
the ancient Jews were by a King with even one hundred 
-wives or two hundred concubines. Yet traces of that 
morality remain among us, though it is no longer be- 
lieved in, or defended by reasonable argument. 

We are influenced not less by the Pauline morality 
(which the reviewers are right in attributing to Tolstoy, 
though it has only a remote connection with his views 
on art). That morality sets celibacy above marriage ; 
and its tendency is, as far as possible, to shut out from 
our lives all that relates to sex. We see signs of it in 
a celibate priesthood ; in the exaltation of virginity ; and 
in the Orders of monks and nuns vowed to a single life. 
Through the Puritans it has come down to us, and to 
an extent often not recognized it tinges and influences 
our lives. It occasionally provokes strong reactions, 
often quite irrational,—such as the reviews of What 1s 
Art? which I have mentioned. 

Now this Puritan tendency towards repression is not 
in accord with the general stream of modern life. We 
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are distrustful of systems of repression ; and experience 
of its results in the past do not prepossess us in its 
favour. People in general no longer believe in it, and 
it, too, finds but little logical defence among us. What 
guidance then have we on this very important matter? 
Or does that side of life really need no sort of guidance? 
Is ‘* go as you please *’ sufficient direction ? 

Some general principles may perhaps be laid down, 
such as the precept that : ‘‘ What makes for the health, 
happiness and efficiency, of the present and future 
generations, is right. Whatever is contrary to that is 
wrong.’ But sucha principle, until it has been worked 
out in multifarious applications is not of very much use, 
and cannot readily inspire an artist to feelings he could 
benefit his fellow men by transmitting. 

So what it comes to is this; that Tolstoy offers a 
singularly lucid and convincing theory of the nature of 
art, but explains that behind art, to render it fully valu- 
able, we need a “‘ religious perception,’’ in other words 
a reasonable view of life ;—and as on the important 
subject of sex we, in our generation, do not possess that 
—the critics assume that no bread is better than half a 
loaf, and wish us to ignore a lucid view of art, because 
a convincing religious perception is not, at present, 
forthcoming. 
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Some Piays or THE Montu.—Let those who 
grumble at the London stage stop grumbling, 
and let them support the few people who try 
to give them what they want. It occurs to me that if 
all those who wail for better plays were to support the 
few theatres that provide them, these theatres would be 
more prosperous. Each month in London, somewhere 
or other, if you care to look about you, there is always 
enough good drama to provide a not too. hypercritical 
person with entertainment. “ Somewhere or other ” 
_ may mean the New Cut, S.E., or the Kingsway, W.C., 
or Hampstead, Barnes, Golders Green, or Notting Hill. 
It may rarely mean Shaftesbury Avenue. But what of 
that? London is not just the West End because the 
West End thinks it is. Last month, for instance, at the 
_ Century Theatre, where Miss Lena Ashwell provides 
the denizen of darkest Kensington with good drama, I 
saw Mr. Lennox Robinson’s ‘ The White-Headed 
Boy,’ with Miss Esme Church as Aunt Ellen to keep 
up one’s interest in the acting. There is generally 
something good to be seen at the Everyman. ‘his 
month there was Mr. Robert Loraine, back from 
America, playing his original part as Bluntschli in 
“ Arms and the Man.” But let me point out four people 
whose three theatres constantly deserve the patronage 
of the grumblers: Mr. Peter Godfrey and his wife, 
Miss Molly Veness, who between them manage the 
Gate Theatre; Mr. Philip Ridgway, who owns. the 
Barnes Theatre ; and Sir Barry Jackson, who is respon- 
sible for the Kingsway Theatre. I will mention the 
Gate Theatre first because it is quite possible that you 
have not yet heard of it. 

Parallel with King Street, Covent Garden, and Long 
Acre, and between them, is a wide alley dignified with 
the name of Floral Street. . It is lined on either side 
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mainly with the warehouses of vegetable and_ fruit 
merchants. At this time of the year it is soon dark, and 
if you were to walk along Floral Street (from Covent 
Garden end, say) at a little after eight, a few gas lamps 
would be your only illumination. Except for a “ pub” 
and one or two small houses, the buildings on both sides 
of you would be dark and deserted. In the gutters, and 
possibly on the pavement, you would find broken boxes, 
bad fruit, and stray potatoes. You would inhale the 
perfume of decaying vegetables. As you walked, every 
now and then, and always on your right, you might 
notice a thin alley-way trying to hide itself between the 
buildings. These alleys run slyly into Long Acre ; but 
if you did not know, you could imagine that they led 
into obscurer and still darker regions, into dim court- 
yards where, crouched against a wall, you could hope 
to see Dr. Jekyll turning into his bestial other self. 
Between the last and the penultimate alley, if you kept 
your eyes open, you would find the door of the Gate 
Theatre. To climb up the narrow wooden stairs would 
be to discover that the large loft of a warehouse had 
been transformed into a tiny theatre, everything therein 
being of the most primitive description—except the class 
of play performed. You would find that the curtain is 
made of two pieces of sack cloth, but that the play behind — 
it was by Miss Susan Glaspell, or O’ Neill, or Strind- 
berg, or Moliére, or Tchehov. 

I have had the courtesy of an invitation to each pro- 
duction since the new season started. J have been able 
to see two out of the three (there is a new one every 
fortnight) : Gorki’s ‘“The Lower Depths’’ and Maeter- 
linck’s “‘ Monna Vanna.’’ By the time this number of 
Tue ADELPHI is printed there will have been two more 
productions ; a triple bill with plays by Kaiser, Strind- 
berg, and Glaspell ; and Kaiser’s “ Gas.” Future pro- 
ductions will be selected from such writers as Ibsen, 
Benavente, Monkhouse, and Pirandello. I suggest that 
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if you want to see some good plays competently acted 
(all the players are professional actors) and very well 
produced, you should try the Gate Theatre. I enjoyed 
the Gorki play very much, and was interested through- 
out by the performance, although I was so near to the 
actors that I could have touched them with my stick. 
The Maeterlinck was less enjoyable as it is a play which 
needs a large stage, crowds of supers, and expensive 
pageantry to bring it into full life. 

And now to leave the smells and romantic glamour 
of Covent Garden for the prim suburb of Barnes. Here 
is Mr. Ridgway’s theatre in which, last season, he pro- 
vided the grumblers with productions by M. Komis- 
sarjevsky of “ Uncle Vanya,” “ The Three Sisters,” 
“The Government Inspector,” and “Katerina.” This 
season, the famous Russian stage-director is to produce 
a cycle of plays by Tchehov. At the moment of writing, 
“The Cherry Orchard” is now being performed. 
Each play, unless arrangements are altered, is to run 
for three weeks only. It is therefore advisable that 
those who wish to see these productions should make 
up their minds and go to Barnes without delay. Tchehov 
needs no praise in THE ADELPHI, and Komissarjevsky 
also should need none. His settings for ‘‘ The Cherry 
Orchard” are exquisite. To be honest, I found his 
direction of the play a little disappointing. Mr. 
Desmond McCarthy, in the “ New Statesman” of 
October 2nd, gave detailed reasons for his own disap- 
pointment. I have not the space for an analysis here, 
but I must say that I agree with Mr. McCarthy that the 
farcical element in the play was overstressed, suffi- 
ciently so to upset the balance of sympathy for the feck- 
less owners of the orchard. One looks forward to seeing 
“The Seagull.” M. Komissarjevsky is quite likely to 
give us pleasure in overweight to make up for the slight 
disappointment of the first production. 

We turn next (lack of space is turning this into a sort 
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son’s theatre, the Kingsway. One of his theatres, | 
should say, for at the Court “ The Farmer’s Wife ” is 
still running, and, like “ Charley’s Aunt,” looks as if it 
would never stop. Since Sir Barry Jackson took over 
the Kingsway he has given us a number of worth-while 
productions of good plays, including Shaw’s ‘* Czesar 
and Cleopatra,” the dreadfully interesting knickerbocker 
version of ‘‘ Hamlet,” and a twelfth century mystery 
play. He began a new season on September 30th with 
a production of ‘“ Rosmersholm.” ‘This will be for three 
weeks only, and it will be followed by “ The Master 
Builder.’’ and ‘‘ Heartbreak House,’’ each for three 
weeks only. The run of each of these productions may 
be extended, but do not count on the extension. As | 
began by saying, there seem to be more people to 
deplore the lack of good drama than there are those 
willing to pay for it when it is provided. All three plays 
at the Kingsway are good ones. Miss Edith Evans 
will be in each production, Mr. H. K. Ayliff will direct, 
and Mr. Paul Shelving will design the settings. I have 
just seen the “ Rosmersholm”’ production in time to 
mention it here. One rarely sees a production in which 
the motifs of the play are brought out into such clear 
relief. Every mood, every gradation of thought in each 
character, every change in relation between them 
seemed to be lighted and enlarged for us, and help up to 
our view. It was as if a microscope had been placed 
in the proscenium arch. It was a very intellectual pro- 
duction. We were not encouraged to merge ourselves 
into the story, to make contact with the characters by 
sympathy or horror. We were asked to look at them 
objectively, and to view their conflicting impulses and 
emotions with the cold gaze of reason. This was very 
interesting, and made me understand the play as I never 
had before. But, needless to say, a good deal was lost 
by such a method. There was no gloom about 
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Rosmersholm ; the scene designer, even more than the 
producer, had seen to that. And there was no mystery 
or terror, as there was none in the modern-dress 
“ Hamlet.” There was nothing other-worldly about 
Rebecca West; Miss Edith Evans, as well as Mr. 
Ayliff, saw to that. The Rebecca of Miss Evans was 
a new kind of adventuress ; a woman of great brains 
and will-power deliberately setting out to influence a 
man-made world behind a weak-willed but influential 
man ; one felt afraid of this woman’s clever unscrupulous- 
ness ; but there was nothing mysterious about her. It 
seems to me that both Ibsen and Shakespeare put more 
poetry into their plays than Mr. Ayliff approves of. 
JOHN SHAND. 


SALVATION.—The characters in this little drama of 
actual life are (1) a party of three ladies, two elderly 
and in widows’ weeds, the third younger, and obviously 
a spinster for life. (2) A party of five men, all between 
forty and fifty, and all happy with the happiness that 
four or five pints can give. One is very fat: he is 
the eldest of the party, and has a fatherly look. (3) A 
silent observer. The time is 9 p.m. on a Bank Holi- 
day ; the place a third-class non-smoking compartment 
on a stopping train. 

The train is stationary at the last station before the 
terminus. The three ladies and the silent observer are 
seated in the compartment, which has just voided eight 
other travellers. The ladies are agitated about tickets ; 
the spinster, who has the seat back to the engine to 
herself, is fumbling in her bag. 

The guard’s whistle blows and the train begins to 
move. As it does, in tumble the five men and spread 
themselves on the seats. The fat fatherly one drops 
into the corner beside the spinster. 


Fat One: ’Strewth! Just done it! (He looks at 
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the spinster.) What, lost your ticket, missy? Have 
one o’ these. (He points to the five his companion in 
the opposite corner is holding.) 

Spinster: (quietly) Thank you, I think I have my 
ticket. (She goes on fumbling.) 

Fat One: Do have one o’ these. Have one with 
pleasure. 

Spinster: No, thank you, I’ve got mine. But, will 
you accept one of these tickets? (She hands him a 
pasteboard slip coloured in pink and white strips. The 
fat one places it on his knee, and with great deliberation 
puts on a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, which make 
him look more fatherly than ever. He reads the card.) 

Fat One : (Leaning over spinster.) Eh, what's this? 
Someone’s name? 

Spinster : (Very quietly.) Yes, Christ Jesus. 

Fat One: Christ Jesus?. ...... Seems to med yve 
heard that name somewhere before. What’s it say? 
. . . Crucified, was he? 

The spinster nods. 

Fat One: What a wicked shame! .. . Did his 
father and mother know? 

The spinster is too horrified to reply. 

Fat One: . Did they?....».. Dear, dear!) ((ilew@ 
passes the card to a lean friend on the other side of the 
spinster.) Joe, you better read that. 

Lean One: ‘‘ Trust in Jesus! ”’ 

a man who couldn’t save himself ! 

The spinster is beyond reply, but the elder widow 
takes up the challenge. 

Elder Widow : He could save himself! He did! 

Lean One: No, madam, the Bible says, ‘‘ He saved 
others, Himself he could not save.’’ 

Elder Widow: The Bible says, ‘‘ On the third day 
He rose again.”’ 

Lean One: Don’t you believe it, madam. The Bible 
says, “° The dead shall know nothing.”’ 


Fancy trusting in 
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Younger Widow : (Suddenly.) Don't lose salvation ! 

Lean One : There isn’t no salvation. ‘The dead shall 
know nothing, nothing, nothing! (He looks round at 
his companions.) They don’t read those parts, I reckon. 

The train stops at the terminus. Without waiting 
for the ladies to rise, the five men bundle out, laugh- 
ingly shouting ‘‘ Good-night!’’ ‘The lean one repeats, 
‘No. salvation! The dead shall know nothing, 
nothing, nothing ! ”’ 

When they have gone, the three ladies look ner- 
vously at each other, and whisper in unison, ‘‘ Dread- 
ful! ’’ Then they also leave the carriage, slowly. The 
silent observer helps the elder widow, who is infirm, 
to descend the steps. The three turn to thank him, 
but he hastily murmurs, “‘ Don’t mention it’’ and 
turns to the rack to get his stick and gloves. The silent 
observer is, I am afraid, a sad coward.—H. C. Dent. 


Tue Unity or “‘ THe Mercuant oF VENIcE.’’—No 
play of Shakespeare has suffered more violence to its 
essential unity than ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.’’ And 
in losing its unity, it has lost much of its value ; for, as 
an American critic has recently reminded us, “ in a 
work of art all beauty derives from unity in its essential 
character.’’ The fate which has overtaken this favour- 
ite comedy is due in large measure to its popularity. 
‘“ The Casket Scene ’’ and ‘‘ The Trial Scene,’’ torn 
from their settings, have been presented at countless 
amateur performances ; the part of Shylock has offered 
every great actor an irresistible temptation to emphasize 
himself at the expense of the play : annotated editions 
of Shakespeare for the use of schools have carefully 
summarized the sources of the various plots ; and the 
general impression gained is that ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice ’’ is a hotch-potch of divergent elements, inter- 
connected with a certain amount of technical skill. 
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embellished with some superb poetry, and dominated by 
the figure of a Jewish moneylender. 

To make Shylock the pivot of the play is to reduce ~ 
the last act to an irrelevant epilogue and the wooing 
of Portia to a sentimental episode. ‘To find the motive 
in the love of Bassanio and Portia is to pin faith to 
something so weak that it will be forgotten in the 
vehemence of Shylock’s rage. ‘The clue is in the title 
and in the character of Shakespeare—Shakespeare, 
who, in six score splendid sonnets, has immortalized an 
unknown youth. In the affection of the merchant, 
Antonio, for his friend, Bassanio, lies the play’s esshim 
tial unity, for this affection both conditions the action 
and forms an absolute standard by which all other 
values must be tested. 

The brief sentence in Antonio’s letter to Belmont 
has in it something of a shock. ‘The listener is carried 
away by the raptures of Portia and Bassanio ; he hears 
them talk of love ; then, suddenly, with a quiet direct- 
ness which is a revelation, Love itself speaks: ‘* All 
debts are cleared between you and I, if I might but _ 
see you at my death. Notwithstanding, use your 
pleasure : if your love do not persuade you to come, let 
not my letter.’’ 

And, later, Antonio’s farewell to his friend is the 
climax of the play : 


Commend me to your honourable wife, 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end; 

Say how I loved you, speak me fair in death; 

And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 

Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 
It should be noticed that this is the climax, not only 
emotionally but technically, for immediately afterwards 
the situation begins to improve, and the story proceeds 
serenely to its idyllic conclusion at Belmont. 

‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ’’ possesses a_ funda- 

mental unity only in so far as it is considered as the 
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story of a great friendship, in which Antonio risks his 
life that Bassanio may win Portia, and finds his unselfish 
devotion rewarded by being saved from death at her 
hands. Shylock is a secondary figure, and the various 
aspects of love portrayed—Portia and her suitors, Shy- 
lock and his daughter, Lorenzo and Jessica, Gratiano 

and Nerissa—serve only as foils to the unmatched affec- 
tion of the two Venetians whose love was “‘ passing the 
love of women.’’—H. Ross, 


SPENGLER AND GOETHE: A FootTNnoTE.—Goethe : 
‘ The Godhead is effective in the living and not in 
the dead, in the becoming and the changing, not in 
the become and set-fast ; and therefore, similarly, the 
reason (Vernunft) is concerned only to strive towards 
the divine through the becoming and the living, and the 
understanding (Verstand) only to make use of the 
become and set-fast.’’ 

Spengler : “‘ This sentence comprises my entire philo- 
sophy.’’ Which is to say that the entire philosophy 
rests upon distinguishing, absolutely, between being 
and becoming and calling the one “‘ death’’ and the 
other ‘‘ life.’ A useful distinction for the making of 
maps and charts. That is all. And the value of the 
map or chart depends upon the traveller’s acceptance 
of the chart-maker’s definition of the where and the 
whither. Are there travellers who recognize being as 
death and becoming as life? Who can separate them? 
Who can separate them from that which no metaphor 
ean contain ” 

The man (and always, that is perhaps the most 
striking part of the evidence, always it is a man, one 
aspect of creativeness) who attempts to separate being 
and becoming, conscious and unconscious, civilization 
and culture; spring and autumn, is the uneasy victim 
of a trick of the senses. Humanity, the civilizations, 
look to him like a series of becomings. His sense of 
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being is relatively small. Hence his good passion for 
becoming. But it is a good passion for the half of the 
story he most clearly perceives. The good passion 
that is the generator of his ‘‘ ambitions,’’ creeds, philo- 
sophies, arts, sciences, and religions. Also of his 
panics, personal, national, international, and even 
cosmic panics. His sense of life as an endless becoming 
of which he is the prophet, of which Goethe was one 
of the greatest of prophets, is his good common sense. 
But his conviction that life is nothing but becoming 1s 
his ‘“ set-fastness,’’ his death—or would be if, humanly 
speaking, he were all there is. Being is freedom. 


‘* Whatever moves is free, and all things move, 
Led by their mystery.’” 


Look after the being and the becoming will look after 
itself. Look after the becoming and the being will 
look after itself—R. THEOBALD. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PROTESTANTISM.—In this con- 
nection (apropos Calderon) we may say in print what 
we have often expressed privately, that we must regard ~ 
it as one of the greatest advantages that Shakespeare 
enjoyed that he was born and brought up a Protestant. 
He appears always as a human being, with a complete 
faith and confidence in human values and affairs : error 
and superstition he feels to be beneath him, and only 
toys with them, compelling the supernatural to serve his 
purposes. Tragic ghosts, droll goblins he summons 
to his ends, in which everything is clarified and cleansed 
of superstition, so that the poet never feels the dilemma 
of being compelled to deify the absurd—the saddest 
downfall which mankind, conscious of possessing reasen, 
can experience. (Goethe: 1822.) 
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“ PRESTIGE ” is a tricksy word: it suggests fine and 
almost impalpable distinctions, as that between the 
prestige which is bluff and the prestige which is based 
on the strength of your hand. It is one of the chief of 
those imponderables with which a modern mind has to 
reckon. Therefore, the simpler or more seeming simple 
statesmen have left, or professed to feel, ill at ease with 
it. In 1898 Sir William Harcourt confessed : “ People 
talk sometimes of prestige. I am not very fond of the 
word. What I understand by prestige is the considera- 
tion in which nations or individuals are held by their 
fellows.” But that is, of course, too simple: it leaves 
aside the essential question whether the consideration is 
justified or not, the increment earned or unearned. 
Twenty years before, in 1878, Mr. Gladstone expressed 
himself more strongly in his “ Introduction to Homer ”’ : 
“ Aidos . . . means honour, but never the base-born 
thing in the last times called prestige.” ‘Two points are 
worth noting: first, that Mr. Gladstone treated it still 
as a French word, and gave it italics ; the second, that 
his interpretation of the word at that moment was 
influenced, one would guess, by his dislike of Disraeli. 
Mr. Gladstone suggests that prestige is a false honour, 
“honour rooted in dishonour.” ‘“ Honour” was Dis- 
raeli’s speciality. Probably it would have been prestige 
if the word had been more familiar. And one cannot 
help suspecting that, when Mr. Gladstone called prestige 
‘ base-born,” he had his great opponent in his mind. 
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1878 was the year—was it not?—in which Bismarck, 
who knew a thing or two, was forced to acknowledge 
that “\Der alte Jude; er-ist der Mann.”’ 

So Mr. Gladstone said “ base-born’”’: but he was 
unfair. The word prestige came to us, with high appro- 
priateness, from Napoleon. It appeared first in Water- 
loo year. We had lived for half a generation under the 
shadow of Napoleon’s prestige—what was it but 
prestige that made Boney a bogey for children, and a 
word of terror on the countryside P—and only when the 
shadow had been lifted did we dare to breathe the actual 
word. Walter Scott was the first to use it. In 1815 
he wrote that “ Napoleon ... needed the dazzling 
blaze of decisive victory to renew the charm, or prestige 
as he was wont to call it, once attached to his name and 
fortunes.” I do not know whether Scott was correct 
in saying that the word was a familiar expression of 
Napoleon ; for reasons which will appear, I am inclined 
to doubt it. But certainly Napoleon thought in terms 
of prestige, and realized, as none before him had con- 
sciously realized, the supreme importance in the new 
world created by the French revolution of the deliberate 
manufacture of prestige : it is also true that the modern 
use of the word derives directly from Napoleon. 

Thus, in a sense, which Mr. Gladstone did not dream | 
of, prestige was “‘ base-born.’’ It was the deliberate 
substitute, employed by a plebeian in the purple, for 

the divinity that doth hedge a king.” No one would 
have thought of speaking of the prestige of Louis XIV. 
Le roi Soleil blazed forth with his natural glory, God- 
given and of one substance with the glory of the stars. — 
The crude historical fact “ qu’ il puait comme une 
charogne ”’—that he stank like a corpse—was dissolved 
away in the odour of sanctity, in the fragrance of the oil 
of coronation : 


Not all the water in the rough, rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king. 
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Such royal “divinity” Napoleon had to create. He 
knew it, and he was true to his knowledge and himself 
when he took the crown of Empire out of the hands of 
the Pope of Rome and set it himself upon his head.- He 
was, indeed, a man of destiny. 

Still, realist though he was, I doubt whether he would 
have applied the word prestige to his own reputation, 
save in thought or among his intimates. For the word 
smacked too much of its origin ; which was, in the last 
resort, base-born indeed. It meant a conjurer’s illusion : 
precisely that trick by which the man with the rolled-up 
shirt-sleeves convinces us that the rabbit is in the hat 
while it is not in the hat. True, the word had been 
climbing (in French) since then. It had reached the 
dignity of an illusion that was by no means necessarily 
vulgar, or the work of a charlatan. There was the 
prestige of eloquence, that works upon men’s feelings 
as Mark Antony worked upon the Roman mob ; there 
was the prestige of the theatre, wherein actions move 
us profoundly though they are not real; there was the 
prestige of art itself, which, according to the age-old 
theory, “ imitates,” though to such noble ends. Still, 
clinging to all these uses of the aspiring word, and indeed 
determining them, was the sense that prestige was 
always, at bottom, an illusion of some sort or other. It 
was a dangerous word to use; and we suspect that 
Napoleon rather sanctified it in retrospect than made use 
of it in practice. 

For, by a curious accident, prestige was always 
dogged by a disreputable word of a similar name, but 
no relation—the conjurer’s “ Hey, presto!” That is 
simply good Italian for “‘ Quick !’’ and has nothing to do 
with the Latin praestigiwm, a conjuring trick. But who 
would believe it? Who would not naturally suppose 
that prestige and presto were first cousins, at. the least ? 
It is no wonder that it took no less a man than Napoleon 
to shake prestige clean of the mud of the side-alley and 
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the sawdust of the circus. No doubt Napoleon had his 
tricks and used them ; but his bitterest enemy had to 
admit that it takes a man to conjure with empires and 
continents, and to produce kingdoms and kings for them 
out of a bag where no kings or kingdoms were. 

In his livery 


Walked crowns and crownets; realms and islands were 
As plates dropped from his pocket. 


Prestige, thenceforward, had behind it something more 
than illusion ; it had Napoleon. No Casanova he, nor 
Cagliostro, but one who, no matter what his crimes, 
speaks to the imagination of the world as Cesar and 
Alexander did. So the word, whether bathed in the 
epirit of a hero or dipped in the blood of a continent, 
came forth renewed. In Waterloo year it entered the 
English language. And though Mr. Gladstone called 
it ‘‘ base-born,” and the sober-minded Mull declared in 
1838 that “the prestige with which Napoleon over- 
awed the world is . . . the effect of a stage-trick,” its 
course willon. For the genius of Napoleon is behind it. 
But that was the second attempt of the word to find 
a home in England. It had paid us a visit before, in 
its unregenerate days, as “ prestiges,” which rhymed 
with “ vestiges.” It was a synonym in the rich Eliza- 
bethan vocabulary for ‘“‘deceits, illusions, cozening 
tricks.” We first find it arrived, whether from Latin or 
French we cannot tell, in the stout Reformer Bale, who 
in 1546 denounced “‘ these prestigious Papystes.’’ The 
word was made for a Protestant polemist. It had a 
smack of learning, yet it said plainly enough that Tran- 
substantiation and the rest of it was but a bag of tricks. 
Henry More, the Platonist, in 1664, roundly declared : 
Their being able to make a consecrated wafer appear to 
be the very body and person of Christ is such a piece of 
prestigiousness as has no parallel. 
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It is precisely what the cruder Oldham described in his 
satires : 
Hey jingo, Sirs! what’s this? ’Tis bread you see. 
Presto, be gone! ’Tis now a deity. 

But, once the acrimonies of religious controversy were 
gone, there seemed to be no need for the word. As the 
‘‘ prestigious Papists’’ were received slowly into the 
body politic and found to be no worse and no better 
than the rest of men, the need for the learned objurga- 
tion died out. The common people did not need it: 
“trick” and “ conjuring ”’—now having lost its asso- 
ciations with necromancy—were enough. ‘The last trace 
of the word that the great Oxford Dictionary records 
is when Warburton wrote—he was a bishop—in 1754 
of the “ prestiges of imposture.” If it had been Swift, 
this story might have been different ; but Warburton 
was not the man to give new life to a dying word. 

So the coast was clear. ‘‘ Prestiges’”’ had died a 
natural death. Prestige, with its French origin patent 
in its pronunciation, began its triumphant career. Yet 
now we begin to feel the need of prestige-vestige again : 
for illusions are once more making head among educated 
men. We might talk freely of the “ prestiges”’ of 
Spiritualism, where we hesitate to hurt people’s feelings 
by speaking of “ tricks.’ There is no reason why the 
older prestige and the newer should not exist together. 
They are different sounds. And it would be a pity if 
prestige were ever to put off its French pronunciation. 
It reminds us of Napoleon. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By John Middleton Murry 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SENDING OF THE TWELVE. 


On the evening of a day when Jesus was speaking his parables 
from the boat to the people, there was. an alarm: his men rowed 
him hurriedly away. ‘‘ They took him in the boat,’’ says 
Mark, ‘‘ as he was ’’—without food or rest—‘* and other boats 
were with them.”’ 

He had been speaking his parables, calling to them that 
understood to follow him, all through the afternoon. He was 
weary with the effort of pouring his soul out in appeal to ears 
that could not hear and eyes that did not see; he was utterly 
weary. He fell instantly asleep in the stern. 

As they rowed across to the country of the mountain, there 
came a sudden violent storm; but he slept on. His men grew 
terrified and roughly waked him. 

‘* Master! ’’ they cried. ‘‘ Don’t you care whether we all 
are drowned? ”’ 

‘* Why are you such cowards? ” he said. ‘* How can it be 
you have no faith? ”’ 

He had no need to tell the waves to be silent. He had faith 
and was unafraid; he knew that it was not God’s will that he 
should die before his destiny was accomplished. And when his 
men looked upon his perfect serenity, the fear began to leave 
their hearts. The storm became less terrible, and they rowed 
on into calm. 

Such, or like this, was the ‘‘ miracle ’’ ; and it was a miracle, 
the only sort of miracle that has meaning for grown men—the 
miracle whereby a hero creates heroes. At the breath of the 
pure spirit the embers of men’s souls become a flame. 

The glimpse of Jesus asleep in the stern of Simon’s boat 
cannot be forgotten. When we think of his weariness and the 
cause of his weariness—the putting forth, in vain, of all his 
secret soul and strength to declare the mystery of the Kingdom 
and so summon forth the secret soul and strength of other 
men—of the rough awakening, of the instant fears of those 
who were most his own, of his own instant knowledge how 
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far they were from understanding his words or him, we see, 
as in a sudden gleam of light, the incredible effort of his life, 
after the first brief happiness of his gospel, not merely to follow 
his own destiny, but incessantly to hold together his company 
of babes and sucklings. The vision of Jesus asleep in the stern 
of Simon’s boat is a vision of an unspeakably lonely man. 

They came to land in the late evening. As Jesus went up 
out of the boat towards the mountain he was met by a raving 
and violent lunatic, who had been cast out of men’s society to 
fend for himself in an abandoned burial ground, where he 
shrieked night and day. All attempts to secure him had failed ; 
he broke the chains and rubbed the fetters through: now he 
lived like a wild beast, roaming over the mountains and among 
the tombs, where was his lair. 

This. fearsome creature ran at Jesus in the twilight as he was 
going up from the shore to the mountain. Jesus, confident in 
his power over the demented soul, commanded the Spirit of Evil 
to leave him. The lunatic cowered at his feet. What words 
he actually cried with his great voice to Jesus we cannot tell, 
for Mark in his story has largely copied them from the words 
of the demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum: then it is 
probable they were really spoken, but afterwards Mark used 

the phrase ‘‘ What have I to do with you, you Son of God? ”’ 
‘as a formula. It was not even intended to represent actual 
speech, but to mark the peculiar and reciprocal understanding 
which existed between Jesus and the deranged. The Gerasene 
lunatic ‘‘ recognized ’’ him, and responded to the spiritual 
power which he possessed. But Mark gives more than the 
formula. The lunatic’s cry, ‘‘ Do not torture me,’’ as he 
cowered at Jesus’ feet, sounds actual, and assuredly his reply 
to Jesus’ question, ‘‘ What is your name? ”’ was not invented. 

‘* My name is Legion for we are many.” 

But then darkness descends, which does not lift until we, like 
his countrymen, see the lunatic clothed and in his right mind. 
And then many days have evidently passed since Jesus’ first 
encounter with him. Perhaps the lunatic fled shrieking from 
the torture which he feared from Jesus, and by his mad running 
scared a herd of swine down a steep place into the lake. The 
story as it stands is a fragment beyond all certain restoration. 
We may conjecture that the lunatic fled away into the darkness 
on that evening, and Jesus journeyed on into the mountain. 
Perhaps Jesus sought him out again. Certainly he was healed 
and sane before Jesus left the territory of Gerasa; and when 
Jesus next took boat for the Galilean shore, the man was 
waiting to beeseech that he might go with him. 

Of one of Jesus’ attempts, while he taught his disciples and 
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prepared his apostles in the mountain, to re-enter Galilee, Mark 
gives a particular account. 

He had been rowed to the Galilean shore, and crowds had 
begun to gather about him. It was danger to venture away 
from the shore. But a man came to him with an appeal he 
could not resist. A president of the local synagogue named 
Jairus implored him to visit his little daughter who was dying. 
Would Jesus not go and lay his hands upon her, and she would 
live? 

Jairus had caught sight afar of Jesus on the shore, and 
rushed down to entreat him. He was loath to go. But the 
appeal for a child overcame him. Taking Simon and James 
and John, he followed Jairus, amid a jostling and eager crowd. 

Suddenly through the press, Jesus was conscious of a touch 
from behind: no casual jostle, but a touch with purpose, a 
living touch. He stopped dead and turned about in the crowd. 

** Who touched my clothes? ’”’ he said. 

His three friends remonstrated: it was absurd. 

** You see the crowd pressing upon you. How can you ask, 
Who touched you? ”’ 

Jesus paid no heed to them, but looked intently into the 
crowd. Someone had touched him. 

In fear and trembling a poor woman came forward. She 
flung herself at his feet and stammered out her story: how 
she had suffered twelve years from a discharge of blood, what 
agonies she had endured under the doctors, how she had spent 
her all in paying them, and was not a penny the better, but 
rather the worse, how she had been told about Jesus, and had 
said to herself, ‘‘ If I can touch only his clothes I shall be 
cured ’’; how, finally, she had followed in the crowd behind > 
him and had gained her desire. The moment she touched him, 
she had felt in her body that she was well. 

Jesus listened; then he said: 

““ My daughter, your faith has healed you. Go away and be 
at peace; be cured of your trouble.”’ 

While he was speaking to her there came messengers from 
home to Jairus. They said to him: ‘‘ Your daughter is dead. 
Why trouble the Master further? ” 

Jesus overheard the words, and said to Jairus: 

‘* Do not be afraid. Only have faith! ’’ 

_Then he turned back everyone from following him, save 
Simon, James, and John. With these he went to Jairus’ house. 
He looked in upon the tumult, people weeping! and wailing; 
then he entered. | 

| Why make this tumult? ’’ he said. ‘ Why weep? The 
child is not dead, only asleep.”’ They simply laughed. 
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He drove them all out of the house, and taking with him the 
father and mother of the child and his three friends, he entered 
the room where she lay. Then he took hold of her hand and 
said : 

‘* Talitha koum! Little girl, rise up! ’”’ 

She rose up instantly, and walked about. 

Then he told them to give her something to eat ; and charged 
them repeatedly to let no one know what had happened. 

So Mark tells the story : its substantial truth is written upon 
it. The child was not dead. But whether Jesus knew and 
asserted this, as Mark’s story suggests, before he had seen 
her, it 1s impossible to say. Mark’s accuracy is not the 
accuracy of science. If he did, then it was because he knew the 
nature of her illness. We do not know what Jairus told him, 
when he came to beseech his healing hand. 

But this reflection does not imply that, if Mark’s accuracy 
had been the accuracy of science, the healing of the little girl 
would be simple to us. The spiritual power of Jesus is beyond 
the scope of modern science, for the simple reason that the con- 
ditions can never be repeated. Never again will a man appear 
who will combine so absolute a belief in his own immediate 
relation to a personal God with so calm and steady a scrutiny 
of mundane realities; never again will a man believe precisely 
~as Jesus believed, in God and in himself. His was the faith 
that could remove mountains, but would not, not the faith that 
would remove mountains, but could not. It will not appear 
in the world again. 

Therefore we have no right to prescribe limits to the spiritual 
power of Jesus save those which he himself prescribed. He 
would work no sign, he said. That is to say that no act of his 
was such as would compel belief in his divine mission from the 
sceptical Pharisees. That is our criterion in accepting or 
rejecting his miracles: it is the criterion which Jesus himself 
imposed. We reject ‘* signs,’’ as he rejected them. But that 
he had powers of healing which it might tax our modern 
medicine to explain we need not doubt. But in his own day 
those powers, or his exercise of them, seemed not superhuman. 
When all the world had faith in spiritual healing, spiritual 
healing was plentiful; where many still have faith in it, there 
even to-day spiritual healing is plentiful. In an age of healers, 
Jesus was, doubtless, a great healer. But his healings were not 
such as to impress the Pharisees with a sense of any divine 
power. Nor would Jesus himself have had it otherwise. He 
commanded Jairus again and again to be silent concerning what 
he had done to his little girl. 

Then he made a hurried journey inland to his birthplace. 
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What induced him to it we can only guess. But he deliberately 
took a risk. At this moment an inland journey in Galilee was 
full of danger: a journey to Nazareth rash in the extreme, 
for he knew that even his family had declared against him. 
Some overpowering nostalgia seems to have taken hold of him, 
a longing, at whatever cost of danger, to see his home once 
more, and speak, if he could, to the hearts of his townsmen. It 
was the same longing as that which drew him, on his final 
journey to Jerusalem, dangerously to revisit his second home, 
Capernaum, which had likewise rejected him utterly. 

Luke tells that Jesus entered the synagogue of Nazareth on 
the Sabbath, and stood up to read. The book of Isaiah was 
given to him, and he unrolled it and found the words: 


The spirit of the Lord ts upon me, 

Because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor ; 
He hath sent me to proclaim deliverance to captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set free the oppressed, 

To proclaim the year of favour of the Lord. 

He rolled up the book and gave it to the attendant and sat 
down. The eyes of all in the synagogue were fixed upon him. 
‘* To-day,’’ he said, ‘‘ this scripture that you hear is fulfilled.” 
And he expounded the wonderful news. But his hearers would 
none of it. ‘‘ Is not this the carpenter? ’’ they said. ‘* The 
son of Mary and the brother of James and Judas and Simon? 
And are not his sisters here among us? ’’ And someone must 
have spoken the familiar word, ‘‘ He is mad.”’ For Jesus 
turned on them and said: 

‘* Will you say to me: Doctor, cure yourself? Or, do here ~ 
what we have heard you did in Capernaum? I tell you: A 
prophet is not without honour except in his own country, and 
among his own kindred, and in his own home. Truly I tell 
you: There were many widows in Israel in the days of Elijah, 
when the sky was closed for three years and six months and 
a great famine was upon all the land, but to none of them was 
Elijah sent, but only to a widow woman of Zarephath in Sidon. 
And there were many lepers in Israel in the days of the prophet 
Elisha: yet none of them was cleansed, but only Naaman the 
Syrian.”’ 

It was not merely of his rejection by Nazareth that Jesus 
spoke, but of his rejection by Galilee. The hostility of the 
people of Nazareth was the more violent—Lukei says that they 
tried to kill him—but it was typical of the hostility of the whole 
people of Galilee. The difference was that in Nazareth no 
single person was found to have faith in him, so that he could 
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do no work of healing there, and he himself, for whom rejection 
was no new thing, was astonished at their unbelief. 

His journey to Nazareth had failed utterly. There was no 
place for him any more in Galilee. He returned to the moun- 
tain to set himself once more to the task of preparing his 
apostles: they must be able not only to proclaim the imminent 
coming of the Kingdom, but to show the nature of the change 
that must come to pass in them that should be received 
into it. 

Perhaps to this moment, immediately before the sending 
out of the apostles, belong the opening words of the Sermon 
on the Mount, obviously spoken in private to his disciples, 
at a moment when persecution was likely to be their lot: 


‘* Blessed are the poor, for the Kingdom of God is theirs: 

‘** Blessed are those that sorrow, for they shall be comforted : 

‘* Blessed are the gentle, for they shall inherit the earth: 

** Blessed are the hungry, for they shall be filled : 

** Blessed are the merciful, for they shall receive mercy : 

** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God: 

** Blessed are those who bring peace, for they shall be called 
God’s sons: 

‘* Blessed are those who are driven out, for the Kingdom 

of God is theirs: 

' ** Blessed are you when they revile you and drive you out 
and say all evil against you, falsely, because of me. Rejoice, 
rejoice exceedingly, knowing your reward is great with God. 
For so they drove out the prophets which were before you. 

** You are the salt of the earth. But if the salt shall become 
tasteless, with what can it be made salt again? It is good for 
nothing but to be thrown away and trodden underfoot. 

‘You are the light of the world! A city on a mountain 
cannot be hidden. 

‘* Let your light so shine out before men’s eyes that they 
see the good you do and give the glory to your Father! ” 


.‘** A city on a mountain cannot be hidden.’’ Was not the 
city on the mountain the company of his followers grouped 
about him on the mountain-side, who were to bear the message 
and the mystery of the Kingdom? 

Then he sent them forth. He gave them, says Mark, 
authority over unclean spirits; they were not (only his 
disciples, but his delegates. ‘‘ He bade them take nothing 
for the road except only a staff, no bread, no wallet, no pence 
in their purses; but to go shod with sandals, and not put 
on two coats.’’ In that fresh and naive catalogue one seems 
to hear the very voice of Peter remembering the past. 
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There is an almost hopeless confusion concerning the actual 
words. spoken by Jesus to the Twelve at their sending forth. 
The brief charge given by Mark is expanded by Matthew to 
a lengthy one, of which a considerable part evidently belongs 
to a quite other occasion, and was perhaps never spoken by 
Jesus at all. On the other hand, some portions of the charge 
recorded by Matthew seem to be distinctly primitive. Accord- 
ing to Mark, Jesus said: 

** Wherever you enter into a house remain there until you 
leave that place: and whatever place will not receive you, 
nor its people hear you, go out from thence and shake off the 
dust from beneath your feet as a witness against them.’’ 

‘* And they went forth,’’ says Mark, ‘‘ and proclaimed that 
men should change their hearts, and cast out many demons, 
and anointed with oil many that were infirm and cured them.’’ 

Obviously, the message which the Twelve were to proclaim 
was the same that Jesus himself had proclaimed when he came 
up out of the desert to Galilee: ‘‘ The time is fulfilled: the 
Kingdom of God is at hand. Turn and be changed and believe 
in the good news.”’ 

In the charge as given by Matthew, there is a_ greater 
urgency, and a more palpable sense of danger. The Twelve 
were not to go aside to the Pagans, nor enter into a city 
of the Samaritans. They were sent forth as sheep among 
wolves, they must be wise as serpents and harmleess as doves. 

‘* The disciple is not above his Master, nor the slave above 
his Lord. It is enough for the disciple to become as his Master, 
and the slave as his Lord. If they have called the master 
of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call his 
servants? 

‘* Be not afraid of them. What I tell you in the dark, 
that speak in the light. What you hear in your ear, 
proclaim from the housetops. And be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, but cannot kill the soul. Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? Yet one of them does not fall to the 
ground without your Father. But with you, even the hairs of 
your head are all numbered. Be not afraid then. You are 
far more worth than sparrows. 

** He that receives you, receives me, and he that receives 
me, receives him that sent me. He that receives a prophet, 
because he is a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward, and 
he that receives a just man because he is a just man, shall 
receive a just man’s reward. And whoever shall give one of 
you a drink of cold water, because he is a disciple, I say to 
you he shall not lose his reward.”’ 

So the Twelve went forth; and Jesus remained behind, 
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We may, we must believe that they had come nearer to the 
mystery of the Kingdom by being with him, than by hearing 
his words: for the mystery of the Kingdom was to elude them 
to the last. On the very brink of his death they would be asking 
who was to be greatest. 

Yet they had their excuse. Jesus himself surely believed 
that the Kingdom of God was at hand; he expected the coming 
of a Messiah in the likeness of a Son of Man foretold by Daniel. 
His own work had been to make straight the way to this great 
consummation. He himself was but the first re-born son of 
God, whose mission it was to proclaim that the new world was 
upon them, and that they could enter it only through that re- 
birth which was its mystery. 

Jesus knew what the Kingdom was to be; but in his own 
eyes he was but the forerunner still. The ineffable Messiah, 
the Son of Man, would appear; the world in time would be 
no more: and the re-born sons of God would be gathered 
together. He was not that Messiah, he could not be; he was 
waiting: for him. He had been stopped by the Pharisees and 
the Herodians from carrying on the mighty work of prepara- 
tion, showing men how they could become the sons of God. 

He had gone apart and hidden in the mountains. He had 
prepared his messengers to take his place. He had sent forth 
‘the Twelve—one for each of the tribes of Israel. Now, with 
the remainder of his closer followers, he remained on the 
mountain and taught them and waited, for something to happen 
that did not happen—the coming of the Son of Man. 

What, while he waited, was Jesus to himself? A son of 
God, the first-born son of God. That was certain; that he 
knew. Was_ he perchance Elijah, that was for to come, and 
to restore all things, before the coming of the Son of Man? 
The Son of Man himself he surely was not. He had not yet 
even dreamed it, and if he had, the dream would have faded 
instantly at the thought that he, the carpenter of Nazareth, was 
no son of David’s line. 

But the Son of Man did not come. 

There came instead those disciples of John to whom he had 
so gently explained why his disciples did not fast. They had 
taken the news of him to their imprisoned master in Macherus, 
and told him of Jesus’ words and doings. And John had sent 
them back with a message. 

‘* Are you he that should come, or must we wait for 
another? ”’ 

With that question the seed of a great certainty was sown 
in Jesus’ heart. Might he not, after all, be the One? 
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Yet how could he be the One? He was no son of David's 
line; his had been no triumphant epiphany; he was simply a 
teacher and a prophet. Nay more, he was outcast and fugitive, 
hiding in the mountains—‘‘ a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.”’ 

The wonderful vision of Isaiah flooded his mind. Was the 
Coming One to come in triumph at all? 

And, above all else, this stood firm and unshakable: he 
was God’s son. He had believed, he believed it still, that he 
was but the first of many; that all men might be God’s sons, 
by the same birthright as he. But it was hard for them. 
Something stood in the way even of his nearest disciples: 
they could not believe. 

God’s only son; God’s lonely son. What destiny was his? 

He looked up out of his silence at John’s men, standing 
before him. He said: 

‘* Go and tell John what you hear and see.”’ 

What was, it they saw? A company of poor and outcast 
followers, listening. What was it they heard? The teaching 
of the mystery of the Kingdom of God. 

For a moment Jesus saw it with their eyes, and heard it with 
their ears. Then he said: 

‘* Yes, and blessed is he that is not offended in me! ”’ 

John’s disciples went away. They had heard, they had seen, 
the mystery. How could they, who had been taught of the 
Coming One of Wrath, understand it? How could their 
master, who taught them, understand? 

After many days, the apostles of Jesus returned to him; they © 
were glad at heart, for they too had been able to cast out 
evil spirits, by calling on their Master’s name. 

‘* Master, even the evil spirits are subject to us, in ‘your 
name.’’ 

He answered : 

‘*IT saw Satan fall, like a lightning flame, from the 
heavens.’’ 

The power of evil was at an end; the prince of Evil over- 
thrown. By the pouring out of the Spirit of God, the Spirit 
of Evil was conquered. It was as he had told the Pharisees, 
the sign that the Kingdom of God was upon them. But no 
sign for them that could not read it; in itself nothing, but 
the witness of the Spirit of God to them that knew. 

‘*I have given you authority over every power of the 
Enemy, and nothing shall do vou harm. But rejoice not in 
this: that evil spirits are subject to you; but rejoice that your 
mames are written in the Kingdom.’’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE FEEDING OF FIVE THOUSAND. 


Since his disciples had returned from their mission many 
- had come out into the desert place to see him. Doubtless 
the Twelve had told the handful in each city and village who 
listened to their message where they might find the master. 
Mark tells us of much coming and going, and little leisure for 
Jesus and his close followers even to eat. 

At last there were thousands gathered there: the five 
thousand of the miraculous feeding. They did not find it easy 
to get food in that remote place, and doubtless they were wont 
to scatter themselves about in the villages for miles around for 
food: lodging they can hardly have sought when they followed 
one who had no place to rest his head. 

What is the historical truth that is behind the story of the 
miraculous feeding it is not easy to discern. It has been sugy 
gested that it was a sacramental meal, partaken by those who 
would enter the Kingdom, as the earnest of the day when they 
would eat with the Son of Man; and of all possibilities this 
appears, the most likely, for it most closely corresponds with 
what we can gather of the historical situation at this moment. 

For the thousands who were now collected in the desert place 
about Jesus were not as the thousands who had pressed upon 
him when he preached on the Capernaum side of the Lake, 
Those had been a curious and motley crowd, chiefly eager for 
miracles; these were in some sort or other chosen men. They 
had listened to the disciples’ preaching of the Kingdom; and 
they had gone out to follow a fugitive, a fugitive who would 
lead them into the Kingdom, it is true, but still a fugitive. 
Whatever these men were, and whatever they may have under- 
stood of Jesus’ message, they were the elect: they believed. 

But in what did they believe? In the coming of the Kingdom. 
But of what Kingdom? Of the timeless Kingdom or the King- 
dom in time? Many earnest minds have striven to return a 
single and definite answer to that question. But it is not 
possible. We cannot say of the Messianic expectation of the 
pious and simple Jew of those days that it was either earthly 
or heavenly: it was both. As ever in the human mind the 
spiritual reality and the material symbol were not distinct. 
They expected both the end of the world and the glorious 
epiphany of a triumphant earthly king. There was to be a 
catastrophic change; if they conceived what should be after 
the change under material forms, who shall blame them? Did 
Jesus’ own near disciples do otherwise? Could they do other- 
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wise? Has ever any great body of men at any time done 
otherwise? 

Did Jesus himself do wholly otherwise? He knew otherwise ; 
he had to declare his knowledge; and because he had to 
declare his knowledge, even to himself, the material symbol 
played its part. For ‘‘ We live by manifestations,’ and the 
thought of the Kingdom of God is strictly ineffable. It cannot 
be expressed, but only experienced and lived. Which 
of the highest animals before the coming of the first 
tiny homo sapiens could conceive the human consciousness that 
was on the brink of birth? To conceive it, he needed to have 
it. ‘‘ To him that hath it shall be given.’’ It was, and is, 
exactly thus with the thought of the Kingdom of God. That 
is nothing less than a total change in man’s consciousness. 
‘‘ Except ye be born again ye can in no wise enter the King- 
dom of God.’’ After that birth man would be as different from 
man as man is from the brute. But that is an inconceivable 
miracle? No less a miracle has happened many times in the 
great process of Life. And that very miracle did happen to a 
man. It happened to Jesus of Nazareth. That alone is why 
the eyes of the world blind and seeing, have ever since been 
fixed upon him. 

Jesus had believed that the miracle of re-birth into a new 
condition of consciousness which had happened to him would 
happen to all men: the spirit would be instantly poured out 
upon all flesh as he proclaimed the mystery of the Kingdom of 
God. Just as one man’s mode of perception becomes an 
objective reality the moment all men share it, so the Kingdom 
of God—the condition of consciousness in which Jesus. actually. 
lived—would swiftly and suddenly become a reality as the Word 
of the Kingdom sank into all men’s hearts. 

But men’s hearts were hard, the soil stony. They could not 
receive the mystery of the Kingdom of God; they could not 
thus triumphantly prepare themselves for the coming of the 
Son of Man. If all men had received the mystery, then the 
coming of the Son of Man would have been an instant and 
joyful consummation of the inward change they had achieved. 
But most men had turned a deaf ear to the wonderful news 
and refused the mystery; to them the coming of the Son of 
Man would be a judgment of wrath. 

Jesus had done his utmost to save them. He had taught 
them, he had besought them, to reach the new consciousness 
of themselves—to become members of the Kingdom here and 
now and thus be assured of their happy vindication before the 
dread Judge who would come to establish the Kingdom with 
power. Out of all Israel five thousand had hearkened unto him, 
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These were with him now. Those who had followed him from 

the first, those who had obeyed the summons of the Twelve 
and gone out to him, were all in some degree sons of God and 
members of the Kingdom: if they could not receive, they had 
not refused the mystery. Now they were waiting for the 
ineffable moment of the coming of the Son of Man. At that 
coming the eyes of the others also would be unsealed, but 
only to comprehend the necessity of their own damnation. 

When the five thousand were with him, they and he were 
waiting momently for the coming of the Kingdom. For him 
that meant a re-birth of the world of men; what it meant for 
the five thousand, who can say? Something wonderful, a 
change, a condition of things when every tear should be wiped 
from every eye: something prodigious, too, the coming of 
the Messiah in clouds and great glory. Did it mean that for 
Jesus, too? It may have done; it may be that he too expected 
a material symbol of the change. He was not yet become for 
himself Messiah-to-be, the promised one. Such terrible, 
wonderful knowledge is not born in a moment. It is first a 
spark, then a flame, then a fire of certainty. At this moment 
Jesus also may have been waiting for the glorious epiphany 
of the Messiah; but he knew, with a clear and unshakable 
knowledge, what was the change of which that epiphany would 
‘be the sign. 

It may be that the feeding of the five thousand was a sacra- 
mental meal partaken of by those who had come out to follow 
Jesus into the Kingdom and wait the coming of the Messiah. 
As they had eaten together in this world, so they would eat 
together as brothers in the world to be—the brotherhood of 
God’s sons. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DESCENT AT GENNESARET. 


It had been a solemn meal of farewell, like the yet more 
solemn meal he was to share with his dwindled followers. sn 
Jerusalem. But the glorious Epiphany of the Son of Man did 
not occur. The time was not yet. The five thousand disbanded. 
He told his disciples to row towards Bethsaida, and went up 
into the mountain to pray. 

He was about to make another attempt to proclaim the 
message in Galilee, and he needed the assurance that it was 
his Father’s will. He had sent his men to Bethsaida, the 
frontier town of Philip’s tetrarchy, whence he could in a 
moment pass into Galilee by land or by water. As they were 
rowing in the night, against a head wind and a heavy sea, they 
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or one of them, had a vision of Jesus walking towards them 
over the water, and bidding them take heart. Which they did, 
and pulled on to Bethsaida. 

There, it seems, he met them. He had had God’s blessing 
on his purpose, and gone round to the meeting-place by land. 
He went aboard and was rowed to Gennesaret in Galilee. 
There we may imagine him and his men camped on the shore 
ready to take to their boats and row away. 

The report of his reappearance, and of the crowds follow- 
ing him, reached the Pharisees. They had come down from 
Jerusalem. Whether they came post-haste again at the news 
of Jesus’ descent into Galilee, or whether they had remained 
there, after their league with the officials of Antipas had driven 
him into exile, as a kind of spiritual garrison to extirpate his 
influence and keep guard against a new invasion, there is no 
telling. This narrative, so far as the material details of Jesus’ 
brief ministry are concerned, purports to be no more than a 
credible imaginative construction from a mass of. strictly 
irreconcilable data. But it seems more probable that the 
Pharisees and Scribes from Jerusalem remained in Galilee on 
the alert in anticipation of some such descent as Jesus was now 
making. 

Whether they really had the civil power of Antipas on their 
side is more than doubtful. Probably they could count on 
nothing more than the religious zeal of local officials. Away 
in Macherus Antipas had, at about this time, executed John 
the Baptist, it is true; but he had acted unwillingly, under a 
sort of compulsion of honour. It was, indeed, under a sort 
of compulsion that he had arrested him. For John had openly 
proclaimed that his marriage with Herodias, the divorced wife 
of his stepbrother Philip, was incestuous. But Antipas was 
afraid of the prophet, and was half-inclined, for all his Greek 
culture, to believe in his terrible menace of the Wrath to 
Come. Perhaps he had the superstitious hope that by keeping 
John as a hostage he might shelter himself behind him from. 
the dread blast of the great winnowing-fan. Antipas was a 
Hellenized Jew; his Greek scepticism was probably only skin- 
deep, so also, we may imagine, was his Jewish faith. He was 
the cosmopolitan ‘‘ credulous Jew ’’ of Horace’s satire, who 
could no longer believe anything and therefore believed 
everything. 

He became the fascinated listener of the grim prophet in 
this prison. What he prophesied might be true? Why not? 
At all events he would not take the risk of following Herodias’ 
persistent admonition, and kill him. But at a birthday banquet 
to his chief officials, who were Grecized like himself, Herodias’ 
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- daughter Salome so delighted him and his guests by her dancing 


that he promised to give her whatever she asked. She was 
naturally incredulous. But he confirmed his promise with a 
solemn oath: up to the half of his kingdom he would give 
her whatever she asked. She went out and said to her mother : 


| “* What shall I ask for? ’’ Her mother replied: ‘‘ The head 


of John the Baptist.’’ The girl returned and said to Antipas 
that she wanted him to give her the head of John the Baptist 
on adish. The king was caught: before his Grecized company 
he must act up to his solemn oath. He sent a soldier to bring’ 
the head. He brought it on a dish and gave it to the girl, who 
gave it to her mother. 

It was natural that Herod’s superstitious and uneasy mind, 
receiving the news of Jesus’ doings in Galilee, should have 
immediately conceived the idea that Jesus was John the Baptist 
risen from the dead. If he had been reluctant to make an end 
of John, he would be doubly reluctant to attempt to make a 
second end of him. He would have liked to see him, no doubt 
to satisfy himself whether he was or was not the resurrected 
John. But he was not anxious to arrest him, much less. to find 
himself in a situation where the blood of yet another prophet 
might be upon his head. 

Herod’s reluctance in the affair was all the more reason why 


-the Pharisees should not relax their vigilance. There are indi- 


cations in Luke’s narrative that they were sedulous in spreading 
the false report that Herod had declared war on the new 
prophet. Mark speaks only of a league between the Pharisees 
and Herod’s officials. It seems probable that it was their 
report to Herod, asking for instructions, which reached him 
soon after John’s execution, and was the cause of his belief 
that Jesus was the resurrected John. They would have been 
told to go carefully in the matter; whatever reality there may 
have been in the report of concerted action against Jesus 
between Herod’s officials and the Pharisees, the Pharisees could 
no longer count on the help of the Herodians. That was news 
which; they certainly would not have published abroad. Their 
business was to keep Jesus and his followers in the persuasion 
that Herod was against them. It was not difficult. The 
execution of John must have led Jesus to expect the worst 
from Herod. How was he to know that Herod suspected him 
to be a reincarnation of John, or that he had been reluctant 
to proceed to extremities against John, and would be infinitely 
more reluctant to proceed to extremities against himself? 
Behind the Pharisees, for Jesus, was the incalculable authority 


of Herod. For him, they were in league together against him. 


Therefore in his descent upon Gennesaret in Galilee he remained 
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with his disciples, encamped on the shore, within reach of 
the boats for instant flight. There the Pharisees from Jerusalem 
came out to meet him. The charge they made against him 
was obvious. His disciples were eating bread with unwashen 
hands. Naturally: they were taking a hurried meeal in the 
enemy’s country. How were they to find time or means. for 
ceremonial washing if they had desired it? But they were long 
past ceremony: they followed the new law of their Master. 

‘‘ Why,’’ said the Pharisees to Jesus, ‘‘ do your disciples 
transgress the tradition of the elders, and eat bread with 
common hands? ’”’ 

Jesus had neither cause nor need to spare them. Here was 
the enemy who had driven him from his own country and hig 
own people, who had worked disaster to his mission. 

‘* Well did Isaiah prophesy of you, you hypocrites! in the 
Book : 

This people honoureth me with their lips, 
But their heart is far from me. 
Their worship is a mockery, 
An empty tradition. 
You have let go God’s commandment, and taken hold of the 
‘tradition’ of men. How beautifully you make null the com- 
mandment of God that you may keep your own ‘ tradition!’ 
For Moses said, ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother’; and 
‘ Whoso curseth father or mother let him die the death.’ But 
you say: ‘If a man shall say to his father or his mother: 
‘* Whatever you might have had from me is a gift to God,”’ 
he must not do anything more for his father or mother—thus 
making null the word of God by your tradition which you 
have made. And many other things like this you alsodo.’ ’’ 

He turned away from the Pharisees to the common folk 
standing by, and said: 

‘* Hear me, all of you, and understand. There is nothing 
outside a man which entering into him can make him unclean. 
It is the things which go out of him that make a man unclean.” 

When he was alone again with his disciples they asked him 
what he meant by the saying. He replied: 

‘‘ Are you also so without understanding? Do you not 
know that whatever enters a man from without cannot make 
him unclean, because it enters not into his heart, but into his 
belly, and goes out of him into the drain. But what comes 
forth from a man, that makes him unclean. For from within 
the hearts of men come forth evil speaking, harlotry, thieving, 
murder, adultery, covetousness, wickedness, treachery, lust, 
the evil eye, blasphemy, pride and presumption. All these evil 
things come from within; and they make a man unclean.” 
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Francesco Perrarca. By Canon Edward H. R. Tatham. Volume II. 


(Sheldon Press.) 18s. net. 


This is a worthy successor to the first volume (reviewed here last Decem- 
ber) of @ monumental work. Canon Tatham could claim an honourable 
place as a historian of the Quattrocento! He now covers the years 1337-47; 
that is, to the eve of Laura’s death. It is a period of much practical 
activity and travel; especially in quest »f Latin manuscripts. It is the 
period of the Africa, the Secretum, and many of the epistles and canzoni. 
Pursuing his central conception of Petrarch as ‘“‘the first modern man- 
of-letters,’ Canon Tatham deals elaborately with the nature, the distin- 
guishing features, of the poet’s “ humanism” and its relation to the state 
of classical culture at the time. So he has had to disentangle the intel- 
lectual history of medizval Italy, with its ‘“‘ Arctic summer-night,” from 
the more abysmal medisvalism of other lands. Later on we shall gather 
the fruits of this study. He appends to this volume a translation of the 
“Epistle to Posterity,” which he dates very early. 


Tue INTIMATE PAPERS OF CoLonEL House. Arranged by Prof. Charles 


Seymour. 2 vols. (Benn.) £2 2s. 


This is a work of such great historical importance, and has attracted 
so widespread an attention, that little would be gained by attempting 
@ critical synthesis of it here. We have read it with deep interest; but it 
is primarily a collection of documents, and there is no substitute for 
studying them in toto. It is not too much to say that a careful) reader 
will have more insight: into the diplomatic history of the War than any 
Man, however well-informed, could have without them. Wilson’s position 
is for ever clear; it may have been mistaken, but it was honourable. 
Colonel House is not merely blessed as are all peacemakers, but a diplo- 
mat of the highest genius and wisdom. It remains to thank Professor 
Seymour for his careful and dispassionate editing. 


Brotocicat Memory. By Eugenio Rignano. (Kegan Paul.) ros. 6d. net. 


In this book, Prof. Rignano represents a mnemonic theory of the differen- 
tiation of living from non-living matter. His analysis of vital phenomena 
in terms of “memory” rests on the assumption that the effects of habit 
are transmissible, a view to which recent research lends definite support. 
Rignano’s “ centro-epigenetic’’’ doctrine seems to us a brilliantly suggestive 
hypothesis. We are very doubtful, however, whether it is biologically 
tenable in all its essentials or capable, in its present form, of yielding 
en adequate genetic psychology of the higher faculties in man. The 
translator, Prof. E. W. MacBride, provides an excellent introduction. 


ScIENCE AND ULTIMATE TRUTH. By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D. 


(Longmans.) 1s. and 2s. net. 
In this Fison Memorial Lecture Dr. Inge presents a concise restatement 


-of his general metaphysics. His standpoint here is not ostensibly that 


of a Christian apologist, but of one who seeks to defend his position on 
strictly philosophical grounds. The defence is ably sketched, but too 
summarily for critical estimation. 


THe Enp of Laltssez-Faire. By J. M. Keynes. (Hogarth Press.) 


2s. 6d. net. 


In this able essay Mr. Keynes traces the universal sway of Laissez-Faire 
in the early nineteenth century to the blending of the conservative indivi- 
dualism of Locke, Hume, Johnson, and Burke, with the democratic egali- 
tarianism of Rousseau, Godwin, Paley, and Bentham: reinforced first by 
the doctrines of the economists, and subsequently by Darwinism. Mr. 
Keynes very easily brushes away the philosophical assumptions of the 
notion, suggests with compelling instances that “progress lies in the 
growth and recognition of semi-autonomous bodies within the State,” 
pou Nic A aia “the deliberate control of currency and credit by a central 

stitution.” 
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THe CAMBRIDGE Mept&vat History. Ed. by J. R. Tanner, C. W. Previté- 
Orton and Z. N. Brooke. Vol. V. Contest of Papacy and Empire. 


(Cambridge Univ. Press.) 50s. net. 


This is exacting greater editorial care and skill than any of the Cam- 
bridge Histories. The well-arranged volume under review covers the years 
950-1100, a period of reform, of stabilizations, of increased monarchical 
power. It is also, of course, the leading-up to the climax of the great 
conflict. The style of writing is slightly uneven, but every contributor 
reveals his (or her) particular strength. Mr. Brooke, who writes the 
most, combines vast specialized knowledge with detachment, especially on 
the Papal vicissitudes: and his brief survey of the period is good. Mr. 
Previté-Orton on the Italian cities is more personal, and in & way more 
stimulating, than ony of his fellows. Professor Hamilton Thompson, on 
“The Monastic Orders,” covers a wide field admirably. Mr. Wi: TEL wee 
Reade’s chapter on philosophy in the Middle Ages is of extraordinary 
interest. The bibliographies are generous; and there is a most necessary 
supplement of maps, in a separate portfolio. 


PREACHING IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By G. R. Owst. (Cambridge Univ. 
Press.) 17s. 6d. net. 


In this contribution to the extremely scientific ‘‘ Medisval Life and 
Thought” series, edited by Dr. Coulton, Dr. Owst, who is an agreeable and 
unobtrusive writer, provides an introduction to the study of pre-Reforma- 
tion sermons. He embodies a good deal of original research; and should 
give help and stimulus to future workers in this recondite but not wholly 
unattractive field of scholarship. 


PopuLaTIONn PROBLEMS OF THE AGE oF Mattuus. By G. Talbot Griffith. 
(Cambridge Univ. Press.) 12s. 6d. net. 


The author’s most notable conclusion is that the Malthusian controversy, 
in focussing attention on the birth and marriage rates, overlooked the 
factor of chief importance—viz., the rate of mortality, which declined 
steadily from 1730 to 1810. Mr. Griffith analyzes carefully the various 
social, industrial and economic influences contributing to this decline, and 
attaches special significance to the growth of medical and sanitary science, 
the decreased consumption of alcohol, and the improvement in food supplies 
in the last decades of the eighteenth century. 


CuInese PouiticaL PuitosopHy. By Prof. W. S. A. Pott. (Knopf.) 


6s. net. 


An unpretentious account, with numerous quotations, of the socio-ethical 
writings commonly ascribed to Confucius, Mencius, and Lao Tzu. Though it 
makes no special contribution to political science or to sinology, the book 
is agreeably written, and should provide an interesting introduction for 
the general reader. 


CHRISTIANITY AND NATURALISM. By Robert Shafer. (Yale University Press: 
Milford.) 18s. net. 


Prof. Shafer is serious and thoughtful, but he is not a very good writer: 
he is never clear, and his genera] attitude eludes us. He is not quite satis- 
factory as critic of literature or religion; his conception of ‘“‘ Naturalism ” 
is vague, and not till the epilogue do we even gather what is his sym- 
pathy with Christianity. There is much good comment in these studies 
of modern English writers in their “religious” aspect; but none con- 
vinces as a whole: those of Huxley and Butler (the most scientific subjects, 
the most negative in faith) come nearest. His Coleridge and Arnold are 
half-realized ; and there is culpable confusion in the view of Hardy “ trucu- 
lently blind to life’s higher values” depriving life of “ significance.” 


ARTHUR SryMour Sutiivan. By H. Saxe Wyndham. (Kegan Paul: 
Curwen.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Sullivan has received less attention from biographers than have most 

eminent men of his period. So this little account of his life may be 


useful; though it is too unpretentious to be criticized. There is a chrono- 
logical record of bis compositions. 
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GERMAN INFLUENCE IN THE ENGLISH Romantic Pzriop. By F. W. Stokoe. 
(Cambridge Univ. Press.) 12s. 6d. net. 


This admirably written academic thesis traces the rapid growth of Eng- 
lish interest in German literature from Mackenzie’s famous lecture to the 
full reception of De l’Allemagne. There is a good deal of ingenious research. 
Mr. Stokoe, a subtle critic, very properly begins by inquiring what is the 
exact nature oi literary “influence,” and follows this by a clear account 
of the comparative tardiness of Romantic responsiveness in England. Clear, 
too, is his discussion of the chief schools of German Romanticism : why some 
were important at the time, others less noticed but more enduring: why 
Biirger and Kotzebue so long confused the real issue. But the whole has 
a “snakes in Iceland” air, very evident in the chapter on Scott. 


CONTEMPORARY RussIAN LITERATURE: 1881-1925. By Prince D. S. Mirsky. 
(Routledge.) 12s. 6d. net. 


It is important that one-sided Western conceptions of Russian literature, 
which is not all political or didactic, should be corrected by such a 
workmanlike and thorough book: critical yet not criticism. (We think, 
with all deference to expert knowledge, that Prince Mirsky fails at the 
touchstone of the later Tolstoy.) The bibliography is simply indispensable. 
It is interesting to know how the great age was replaced as well as suc- 
ceeded by Leskov (who seems a sort of Russian Kipling), and Leonteiv, 
whose critical conservatism thought Russia must be ‘‘ frozen” to avert 
decay; how these were followed by a fin-de-siécle movement slightly 
analogous to our own; and how a conflict of impulses, both before and 
since the Revolution, leaves the foreground undecided. Is realism 
‘static’? It is difficult for a foreign critic to perceive that Russia’s 
strength is to lie in poetry. 


** Tue Hocartnu Essays.’’ THe Porer’s Eye. By Vernon Lee (is. 6d. net). 
ANOTHER FUTURE OF PoreTRy. By Robert Graves (2s. 6d. net). THE 
STRUCTURE OF WUTHERING HeEIGHTS. By C. P. S. (2s. 6d. net). 

: (Hogarth Press.) 


Vernon Lee’s delightful speculation is all to brief. Mr. Graves is not 
@ serious writer; but we have enjoyed his brochure, which is, within 
limits, apt, lively, and intelligent. Of C. P. S.’s paper it is not too much 
to say that it should be bound up with every future edition of Wuthering 
Heights. He has expounded carefully the chronological scheme of the 
Narrative, its genealogical symmetry, and the leyal ingredients of the 
plot. We question only Heathcliff’s youth and the validity, in 1801, of a 
marriage under duress. This is not the first time ‘‘symmetry’”’ has been 
found to underlie the apparent disorder of a great imaginative work. 


-SaPPHO: PoEMS AND FraGMENTS. Edited with a Translation by C. R. Haines. 
(Routledge.) 12s. 6d. net. 


This attractive volume combines such finality as is possible with great 
consideration for the ‘“‘ general reader’’; and the iabour it must have 
cost deserves gratitude. Mr. Haines, though frankly an enthusiast, has 
slited all the evidence before taking up the cudgels for Sappho’s character. 
Sappho texts in general use are distressingly variant: he gives us a 
scholarly one, with few slips considering the typographical intricacies 
required. His work was virtually anterior to Mr. Lobel’s edition (which 
is the best in pure learning), and derives most from Edmonds’s “ Loeb” 
edition. He includes also Schubart’s new fragments. He is audacious in 
aie atk 9 restorations—and occasionally emendations—but his twofold pur- 
pose perhaps justifies this. We should have preferred a prose translation : 
Mr. Haines’s verse is rarely inspiring. The thing was, indeed, to be 
literal; but there is small use for a literal poetic rendering unless such 
metres as the “first” Sapphic are retained. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE-WINNERS IN LITERATURE. By Annie Russell Marble. 
(Appleton.) $3 net. 


This is a Me aarp at popular, mildly interesting, but wholly insig- 
hificant account of the famous award and the writers who have won it. 
It seems like the loss of what was in many ways a good opportunity. For 
one thing, we feel no wiser about the literary tastes of the Swedish Academy. 
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NOTABLE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


HERE AND Beyonp. By Edith Wharton. (Appleton.) $2.50 net. 

Frankly, we prefer Mrs. Wharton here to Mrs. Wharton beyond. Her 
“psychic ” studies, however, do not force on us the supernatural—unless we 
have misunderstood ‘‘ Bewitched.” One story seems purposeless, and 
“The Seed of the Faith” a little commonplace. There is a dapper 
urbanity, an almost precious sensibility about Mrs. Wharton’s more typical 
vein—it makes the grim touches in, for instance, ‘The Young Gentlemen ” 
seem forced—and the ironic sketch which studies artistic temperaments 
Might be sustained by a deeper realization. She is hardly at her best, 
since ‘‘ Velvet Ear-Pads,” a high farce, is the most enjoyable thing here. 


Ancry Dust. By Eric Maschwitz. (Constable.) 7s. 6d. net. 

“Angry Dust”? opens so well and—apart from occasional lapses into 
“style ’—is so directly and sufficingly written, that we had hopes. But, 
promising where most modern novels are depressing, it is weak where 
they are strong. The characters, especially Mabilla, are not very con- 
sistent or convincing; Mr. Maschwitz descends to melodrama, and his 
later chapters are disappointing. 


Tue Tent. By Liam O’Flaherty. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. O’Flaherty has great talents; and these stories touch Irish life 
at many points and—in a superficial sense—from more than one angle. — 
For this reason they are inferior to his novels, for in a realist of some 
power who has more a personal idiosyncrasy than creative sympathy, 
consistency is valuable. Here it reduces to a deliberate, joyless, harsh 
sordidness which seems to heighten, but in the end subjectifies and 
weakens, their reality. The five animal stories are in an entirely 
different vein, and noteworthy of their kind. 


Desert. By Martin Armstrong. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. 

This ‘legend,’ finely written and delicate in spiritual perception, is 
worthy of one of our most distinctive young novelists. It deals with a 
young Alexandrian aristocrat of the fourth century who seeks victory 
over the flesh in the ardours of a Christian hermit of the desert. His 
imner struggies are well imagined, though a vagueness in the creative 
religious purpose weakens the direction of them; and the grim “cure” 
is relatively an evasion. Mr. Ravilious’s woodcuts are striking rather 
than apposite, 


Benoni. By Knut Hamsun. (Knopf.) 7s. 6d. net. 


The famous novelist seems to have relaxed: this book is @ compound 
of diversion, depression, and satire, its theme the parochialism of @ 
Northern fishing village given up to money and petty snobbery. This 
American version (what is Norwegian for “Say...’?) is lively, but — 
does not enliven: Rosa is fatally uninteresting, and we can derive little 
from the final evolutions of Benoni. There seems to be a “ problem” 
not clearly enough conveyed. Herr Hamsun’s detachment (if such it be) 
is enigmatic. 


ALL THE BOOKS 


advertised or reviewed in ‘“ The 
Adelphi, ’’ or any other paper, 
can be obtained through any of the 
1,250 Bookshops and Bookstalls of 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


Ce * Newsagents & Booksellers, 
SS STRAND HOUSE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

1,250 Branches. 
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The Life of Jesus 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


‘A book which must, we are convinced, take its place 
among the interpretations of Jesus that really count for 
their originality and power; it is a gift to religion as 
well as to letters.’ Times Literary Supplement 
The Life of Jesus, which has been appearing in The 
Adelphi, has now been published in book form, 
| 10s, 6d. net. 


The Beadle 


PAULINE SMITH 


‘She has given us a book that will establish her reputa- 

tion as a serious writer with unusual powers of insight, 

a style at once finished and free from affectation, and a 

sense of character that is quite remarkable. It is a notable 

contribution to the literature of the day.? Morning Post 
7s. 6d. net. 


Downland Man 


H. J. MASSINGHAM 


A study of pre-Roman civilization in Britain. ‘It is 
impossible to cope with all the suggestions of this far- 
ranging and fascinating book. For the ordinary man a 
subject which has been dry as dust is watered with 
living interest.” Saturday Review. With an introduction 
by Professor G. Elliot Smith. Illustrated. ais. net. 


Travels in Arabia Deserta 


CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 


Complete and unabridged text in new and cheaper 

edition, with an introduction by Colonel T. E. Lawrence, 

printed on thin paper and bound in one volume. 
30s. net. 


Fonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square, London 
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NOTABLE NOVELS, etc.—continued 


Tue Two Sisters. By H. E. Bates. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. 

In a generous Foreword to this first novel, Mr. Edward Garnett claims 
for the author, who is preposterously youthful, qualities somewhat apart 
from the tendencies of our day. And, indeed, there are several scenes 
in which one cannot but feel an uncommon, poetic instinct for essentials. 
The unreality of the whole seems due only to the lack of completeness, of 
grasp, of humour that is immaturity. When, for better or worse, the 
reaction from realism comes, Mr. Bates may very possibly be heard of. 


Evenincs on A Farm Near Dixanka. By Nikolay Gogol. Tr. by Con- 
stance Garnett. (Chatto & Windus.) 7s. 6d. net. 


These stories of South Russia were early, pseudonymous work; and must 
have been a considerable novelty, an entirely new way of working on 
Ukrainian legend and romance. We believe they are the result of ‘“‘ sup 
pression”: a release, though a very paradoxical one, of Gogol’s intro- 
spectiveness. They are absurd stories, concerned almost entirely with the - 
devil; but they show much rude, vigorous humour. One is in a different 
vein, but not good. It is possible to recognize the early stirring of the 
satirical realist in all the others. 


Tue MeRcHANT OF Souts. By Douglas Goldring. (Jarrolds.) 7s. 6d. net. 


We fear that Mr. Goldring’s new novel is just another novel, though 
showing the ease and fluency of an exceptionally practised writer. It is 
rather like the work of an inadequate disciple of Mr. Aldous Huxley; and 
Mr. Goldring is surely something better. Men and women are not like this; 
or, if some of them are, it does not matter. For truth is “of essence, not 
of existence.’ But any book would be spoilt by such an odd and unreal 
sage had of the “Sheik” cult as Mr. Goldring has descended to offer- 

g us. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A GENERATION. By Robert McAlmon. (Paris: Contact 
Editions.) 


Mr. McAlmon’s Pegasus has broken from the bridle of Mr. Eliot's 
technique, and soars on a freer rein. But beside Mr. Pound’s, his words 
still seem crystal-clear. For Mr. Pound writes simultaneously in several 
European idioms, Mr. McAlmon in one compact idiom that is never of 
Europe. Er the Armenian heard the music of the spheres, and it was © 
@ single harmony. McAlmon the American hears it too, and it is a 
multiform discord. Our sympathies are, esthetically speaking, with Er; 
but we recognise that Mr. McAlmon’s experience is inevitable. Our fear 
is lest these sensitive recoils, these half-hearted snatchings at l’engrenage 
terrible de la souffrance humaine, may mean a spiritual nothingness. And, 
to vex him by a further allusion, he knows very well what is made out 
of nothing. It matters (‘‘ wholly serious, uncle Matthew’’): for Mr. 
McAlmon is a “mind” and a prose-writer of original talent—not Gertrude 
Stein nor another. We are not sure that this consciously virile cynicism | 
may not be a strange, remote apotheosis of Werther—or, even more subtly—. 
of Grosvenor. But our own bravura is not very convincing. Mr. McAlmon 
is a little “‘advanced,” and as yet our eyes are not keen enough, or our 
hearts not pure enough... 
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|AS IT WAS 


By -H. T, 


“AS IT WAS ” is a remarkable and moving human 
document. It is the story of a woman’s love set down 
years afterwards, when the lover-husband is dead, and 
only memories remain of the beauty and the joy of 
their first days together. Even in this age of plain- 
speaking it is remarkable for its candour, but the 
unusual simplicity with which the story is_ told 
increases the conviction of its truth, which is pure 
beauty. 
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at Reduced Mid-Winter Fares. . 
ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS RETURN, FIRST SALOON. 


HE traveller who sets out on a first visit to India is on the 
threshold of a great adventure. For India has no counterpart. 
With a population of 3820 million souls comprising twenty 
nationalities and as many religious faiths; her vast territory 
divided into a score of British provinces or princely states; 
with the large majority of her people engaged in tillage; and a 
minority enjoying, under British protection, a phenomenal 
industrial and commercial prosperity; India, ‘ the brightest 
jewel of the British crown,” presents a moving human spectacle 
which must leave the new-comer breathless with wonder. 
Equally will the grace and magnificence of her historical 

palaces, monuments and temples, compel his admiration. In Ceylon, as an 

alternative, the visitor will find a perfect winter climate, a lively society 
and, in the ‘ buried cities’? evidences of a wonderful early civilization 
whose treasures are still in course of recovery. Ceylon’s network of 
first-class motor roads make travel in the interior uncommonly pleasant. 

In the passage of the Mediterranean the voyager will traverse the 
Straits of Bonifacio, glimpse Stromboli in eruption, pass close enough to 
Messina to view the old and new cities, and steaming towards Egypt see, 
perhaps, the rugged Cretan Coastline. Port Said and the passage of the 
Suez Canal will lend additional interest to the voyage. 

If the visitor have at his disposal only eight weeks, he may, travelling both 
ways by sea, spend two weeks in India or Ceylon; this way the reduced-mid- 
winter fare is 100 guineas return, first class. If he elect to cross Europe 
both ways by the P. & O. Marseilles Express (£15 extra) he will, within 
the eight-weeks’ limit, have four weeks in which to see much of the best 
that either country has, to offer. 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 


By The Editor 


LITTLE time ago a writer—I believe, Mr. 

Leonard Woolf—drew our attention to the 

curious abuse of quotations from Shakespeare 
which prevails not only among the ignorant, but also 
among those who should, and very likely do, know 
better. For one instance, ‘“‘the play’s the thing,” 
whereas in fact the play was only “‘ the thing wherein ”’ 
Hamlet would ‘“‘ catch the conscience of the king.”’ 
And for another, perhaps more remarkable, there is the 
‘sentimental interpretation of 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 


which is, really, a very cynical observation, for the one 
touch of nature is 
That all with one consent praise new-born gauds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 


A truth which has singularly little to do with the sym- 
pathetic concentration of a whole railway carriage upon 
a new baby. 

More striking even than this strange phenomenon is 
the invincible misinterpretation of one of the famous and 
hackneyed passages in Shakespeare. I suppose that 
the most familiar speech in all Shakespeare is Hamlet’s 
soliloquy : ‘* To be or not to be.’’ One might say that 
everybody knows it, and that everybody knows what it 
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means : and everybody knows wrong. Of course, that 
‘ everybody ’’ is an exaggeration ; it must be. But it 
is the fact that I have never discussed the speech with 
any person, however educated, however familiar with 
Shakespeare, without finding that he was convinced that 
‘* To be or not to be ’’ means ‘‘ To live or not to live,”’ 
and that the whole soliloquy is a debate upon the pros 
and cons of suicide. 

Yet the fact is plain. ‘‘ To be or not to be’’ cannot 
mean ‘‘ To live or not to live.’’ The words which 
follow make such an interpretation quite impossible. 

To be or not to be: that is the question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a'sea of troubles 

And by opposing end them. 

What is ‘‘ to be or not to be ’’ is not Hamlet, but 
Hamlet's attempt upon the King’s life. | Which is 
nobler? ‘To suffer in patient silence his evil fortunes, 
or to take arms and act against them? To endure his 
troubles, or to make an end of them, not by suicide, but 
by opposing them? 7 

Then comes the thought that, by killing the King, he 
will himself be killed ; and he muses on death. It is not 
the death of a suicide, but the death of a rebel in arms, - 
on which he muses. 


To die, to sleep; 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 


The thought is clear : if death were annihilation, he 
would rush to meet it. But— 


To die, to sleep; 
To sleep, perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause: there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life. 
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It is the thought that death may not be a total end that 
forces men to endure, and thus to prolong, their 
miseries. 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. . . 


These are the calamities of life. Who would endure 


them? 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? 


There for the first time the thought of suicide enters the 
soliloquy. It is a meditation on Death, and suicide 
enters simply as one means to death. It enters only to 
disappear again. 
| Who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 


Hamlet has now returned to his first question: “‘ To 
act (and die) or not to act (and live)?’’ And the 
answer is plain. Not the thought of death, which will 
be the inevitable consequence of his act,* but the dread 
of something after death, paralyses his will to act and 


* The question why Hamlet is certain that any attempt to 
kill Claudius will involve his own death is interesting. Shake- 
speare seems to have taken it for granted, for the necessity is 
not apparent in the play as we have it. The possible solutions 
are two: (1) Psychological and subjective, namely, that Hamlet 
was a thoroughgoing pessimist; (2) ‘‘ historical ’’ and objec- 
tive, namely, that in the old play, which very probably lies 
behind our ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ the King was so strongly guarded that 
an attempt on his life was certain death to his assailant. Such 
at least are the conditions in the old forms of the legend. Of 
the two solutions we strongly incline to (2). 
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kill the king. And this conclusion is enforced and made 
manifest. 


Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
In this regard their currents turn awry 

And lose the name of action. 


Not even Hamlet regards suicide as “‘an enterprise of 
great pitch and moment.’’ ‘The theme of the soliloquy 
from first to last is : action or inactivity? ‘The specific 
act which Hamlet has to undertake—namely, the killing 
of the king—involves, Hamlet feels certain, his own 
death. From the horror of an after-life, he shrinks 
away. 

It occurs to me that the word ‘‘ conscience ’’ in the 
line 

Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all; 


may have been largely responsible for the traditional 

misinterpretation of the speech. | Conscience there 

means simply consciousness. But those who read it, 

as most men naturally would, in the modern sense of 

‘moral scruple,’’ could hardly help connecting the 

speech with Hamlet’s first soliloquy (1., ii., 129) :— 
O that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 


Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter ! 


There, undeniably, the thought of suicide is in Hamlet’s 
mind : but that is before he has seen the Ghost. After 
the Ghost has spoken to him, before he can think of 
death for himself, he must act and kill the king. In the 
‘“ "To be ”’ soliloquy, there is nowhere any thought of 
suicide as a solution for Hamlet himself. Suicide enters 
solely as part of a general meditation upon death ; and 


the whole argument of the soliloquy can be quite simply 
summarized. 
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Shall I kill him or not? Which is nobler: to endure in 
silence, or to act and die? To die! If death were the 
end, I would die gladly. But if it is not the end—that is 
the fear that makes us endure our miseries. Who would 
bear them, if he knew he could make a final end by suicide? 
But the fear that there may be something after death, worse 
than the miseries we know, stays our hands. So with this 
thought of what may follow death, our brave resolves grow 
pale, and our arduous enterprises, wherein death must be 
risked, dissolve before they become acts at all. 


There is another point of great interest in the speech. 
In it Hamlet positively declares that from the bourn 
of death ‘‘ no traveller returns.’’ Yet the whole play 
depends upon the fact that Hamlet recognises that one 
traveller at least has returned. The Hamlet of “‘ To 
be or not to be ’’ has done an incredible thing : he has 
forgotten the Ghost. It might be urged that immedi- 
ately before he had been feeling doubtful about the 
Ghost. 


The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
Abuses me to damn me. (II, ti, 627.) 


But to be doubtful of the Ghost’s intentions and to 
deny his existence are different, toto cceelo. Hamlet 
could not deny the Ghost ; but Shakespeare could. 

In other words, there is convincing internal evidence 
that Hamlet’s meditation on death represents Shake- 
speare’s own personal thinking. For a moment he 
utters himself not through a mask, but in person. That 
is interesting. It becomes more interesting still when 
we reflect on the nature of his thought. Annihilation— 
that were welcome ; but the thought of something after 
death—that is intolerable. 

Precisely the same meditation occurs in Measure for 
Measure (Act III.), where it is divided between two 
characters—the Duke and Claudio. The Duke tries to 
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reconcile Claudio to death, by insisting upon the miseries 


of life : 


The best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provokest; yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more. 


Strange argument, one reflects, for a supposed friar to 
use. But it shows how completely alien the Catholic 
and orthodox view of life was to Shakespeare. He 
gives to a friar the argument of Hamlet—‘‘ To die: to 
sleep : No more.’’ And for the moment he persuades 
Claudio thus to be absolute for death. ‘“‘ If I must die,” 
says Claudio to Isabel, 


I will encounter darkness as a bride 
And hug it in my arms. 


But when a ray of hope breaks through that darkness, 
when the bare possibility of life offers itself, the second 
theme of Hamlet’s thought breaks down his resolution. 


Claud. O Isabel ! 
Isab. What says my brother? 
Claud. Death is a fearful thing. 


Isab. And shamed life a hateful. 

Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds 
And blown with restiess violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and uncertain thought 
Imagines howling: ’tis too horrible. 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 


What seems to me most remarkable about this medi- 
tation of Shakespeare’s upon death is that it is almost 
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totally alien to a modern mind. It is the prospect of 
annihilation, which Shakespeare, at this period of his 
life, so eagerly desired, that chills the modern man. The 
possibility that a future existence should be worse than 
_ this has been practically banished from our minds. Yet it 
was precisely that possibility which weighed upon Shake- 
speare, as though out of Catholic orthodoxy he had 
rejected all thought of Heaven and retained only the 
thought of Hell. On any showing neither Hamlet nor 
Claudio were bad men: they had as good a right as 
most to a place in Paradise. But the thought of an 
after-life better than this one seems not to have existed 
at this time for Shakespeare: the alternatives were 
simply annihilation, or an after-life worse than this. 

‘This attitude has completely changed. ‘The spiritual 
revolution (for it is nothing less) is astonishing to con- 
template. The horror of something after death about 
which Shakespeare’s thought beat so wildly and 
despairingly at one moment in his life has softly and 
- silently vanished away from the modern consciousness. 
Hell, for the modern mind, is here and now—in the 
blank and forlorn despair of an aimless universe. And, 
I do not think that, in this opinion, I am making the 
mistake of generalizing from the minds most familiar 
to my own; even in the straitest circles of Christian 
orthodoxy, even in the Roman Catholic Church itself, 
the old belief in Hell seems to have been mitigated 
almost to nothingness. There are profound traces of 
it, of course, in the work of an Irishman of Catholic 
education like Mr. James Joyce ; but that, I imagine, is 
due to the peculiar backwardness of Catholic education 
in Ireland. I find no such traces in the literary work of 
continental Catholics. The terror of Hell beyond the 
grave has been overthrown ; the horror of Hell on earth 
seems to have begun its reign. 

Of course, this all but imperceptible revolution in 
man’s instinctive thought is but one aspect of an even 
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larger revolution in our beliefs concerning God. We 
are not afraid of God ; what we are afraid of is that He 
does not exist. This is to put the case bluntly, in terms 
that are not really apt to the condition. The possibility 
of a personal God (in any non-casuistic sense of the word 
person”) has disappeared from cultivated minds: 
they do not want a personal God, for the simple reason 
that to attribute to a person the conduct of the universe 
would be intolerable. [hat is not to say the universe is 
conducted damnably, but that it is conducted with a 
fine and complete disregard of our deepest and most 
personal feelings. We cannot possibly put the respon- 
sibility for it on to a person. 

The cultivated modern mind, therefore, does not want 
a personal God : for that would be to seek for a God in 
order to hate and despise him. What it wants, where 
it wants anything in this order at all, is an assurance that, 
in some sense or other, all is well. And such an assur- 
ance cannot be reached by reason. It can be reached, 
I believe, and validly reached ; but not by reason: un- 
less a clear sight of the limitations of reason can reason- 
ably be called reason. On the other hand, it cannot be 
reached by a denial of reason. Rather the method must — 
be to push reason to the extremest extent of its power, 
and by so doing to realize how impotent it is to grasp 
the primary realities. 

Now the universe of Shakespeare was always a unt- 
verse without a personal God. He had a profound and 
delicate sympathy with the emotional side of Chris- 
tianity ; he carried with him pretty deep marks of the 
Catholic metaphysic. But, to speak broadly, in his 
early period he was too full of the lust of the eye and 
the pride of life to think about a personal God, and in 
his later periods he quite palpably disbelieved in such a 
thing. At one time, death filled his thought : but the 
main question which afflicted him was the question 
which afflicts us. Is the whole affair aimless or not? 
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And | am quite certain that he established to his own 
conviction that it was not. 
The progress through Macbeth’s— 
It is a tale 

Told by an idiot full of sound and fury 

Signifying nothing. . . 
through Edgar’s— 

We must endure 


Our going hence even as our coming hither : 
' Ripeness is all, 


to Prospero’s — 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded by a sleep— 


the progress, though indefinable, is palpable. That last 
utterance of Prospero cries to be related to Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. It is no longer we who “ sleep—perchance 
to dream ”’ ; we are the dreams of a great Sleeper. To 
some, to many, intangible thought of that kind is 
-empty and barren. [I find it supremely satisfying ; it 
says nothing, but it says nothing in such a tone that 
nothing becomes everything ; it is the speech of silence. 
Those who say more cheat themselves, and us if we 
listen to them; but only those seek to say more, 
who do not know how to say such things. 

I think of Shakespeare much as I think of old 
Cephalus at the beginning of Plato’s “ Republic,” when 
he leaves the younger generation to their mighty de- 
bate; and I feel that since Shakespeare made way for 
others the debate has gone on for three centuries, yet 
none have gone so far as he. I think of our Clissolds, 
and they seem to me fussily futile in comparison ; and, 
thinking of them, I can almost persuade myself that | 
understand why Shakespeare at the end was troubled 
so little even by the last infirmity of noble mind that it 
was left to the spontaneous piety of two fellow-actors to 
rescue more than half his work from the ruin of oblivion. 
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Purpy’s was not an ordinary office. Oh, by no means. 
In an ordinary office the boss doesn’t come in in the 
middle of the afternoon and say :— 

‘Well, girls, it’s beastly hot—damned hot, if I may 
say so. You cut along to the swimming baths, or some- 
where like that,’’ and take his white silk handkerchief 
out of his pocket, wipe his bald head with a gliding 
motion and add apologetically, ‘‘ Nothing we need 
really do before to-morrow.”’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Purdy, how lovely ! ”’ 

Clapping her rather pretty little hands together in the 
air, that daring Miss Harrison tilted her chin, put her 
head on one side and looked at Mr. Purdy as if she 
were pretending to be a little girl. 

‘“ [Pda feeling there couldn’t be an awful lot to do. 
Thanks most awfully, all the same.”’ . 

My strikes! The others looked at her enviously. 
Even though Mr. Purdy was—well, as he was—they | 
never dared to talk to him like that. . . . Miss Ains- 
worth—dark, pale, hard-working, reliable, the main- 
stay of the shorthand reporting office, or Miss Breton, 
not so reliable but conscientious, who would often con- 
sult Miss Ainsworth, ‘‘ If you were me, Miss Ains- 
worth, would you put the lot into one heading—look, 
right along like that — ’’ and she’d point to the clean 
virgin paper neatly screwed with its carbons into her 
typewriter, “° or—or split it right up . . . so—?”’ 

‘’ Oh, split it up, I should think,’’ Miss Ainsworth 
would say carelessly, and she would look up an instant 
from her typewriter, her fingers still moving over the 
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keys, then pause, examining her notes, and say in a 
far-away voice, “‘ that is if I was you.”’ 

At times like these Miss Breton felt that thirty was 
a great age and that she would never be able to catch 
up Miss Ainsworth who was eight years younger, never 
be able to type without looking at the keys, never be 
able to stop her hands from trembling when she was 
dictated to by Mr. Marcus or Mr. Purdy. As for 
getting so familiar with Mr. Purdy—! | 

Little squint-eyed Lucy, who wore her hair in a 
plait that tailed off very suddenly to the thickness of a 
bit of string, and was tied at the tip with an immense 
black ribbon bow, who ran errands, stuck on stamps 
and laboriously thumped out addresses on an aged and 
unwilling typewriter—always did open her mouth at 
that Miss Harrison, but then of course, she decided 
with an inrush of light one day, when yer father was 
rich and yer needn’t be here at all if yer didn’t want, 
then things was different. 

Lor’ ! How Lucy would have liked to be in her shoes, 
and keep puttin’ on new dresses and things when she 
felt like it! But all the same she didn’t bear no grudge. 
No. She didn’t. She couldn’t quite make out how 
that was, but she didn’t all the same. 

And now Mr. Marcus poked his head round the door. 

‘Goin’ t’shut up shop, are you? ”’ 

“Mm.” Mr. Purdy looked round the room and 
nodded. 

‘ Aw,’’ Mr. Marcus said slowly, ‘‘ that’s gre—at,”’ 
and he winked slowly at no one in particular and slowly 
the rest of his body followed his head into the room. 
He wore a loosely-fitting, rather shiny blue suit, the 
waistcoat lumpy over his loose and lumpy stomach. 
There were always gray droppings of cigarette ash on 
his clothes because he was too languid to brush them 
‘ie to take the cigarette end out of his mouth till he 

ad to. 
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‘‘ Too hot for work, eh, girls?’’ He prevented a 
yawn, beamed and stretched, ‘‘ Put y’feet on the 
mantelpiece on an afternoon like this, eh? ”’ 

Mr. Purdy frowned a little. He would like to have 
said ‘‘ Marcus!’’ reprovingly, but of course wouldn't 
in front of the girls. 

Mr. Marcus beamed again. He was always so much 
happier, poor man, with his feet put comfortably up 
than tucked away under a desk. 

There was a snapshot of him taken a few weeks ago 
when he'd gone to Genoa to do some reporting. Here 
he was revealed in brilliant sunshine, reposing on a 
deck-chair, palm tree in the background, feet hugely 
out of proportion on the let-down end, panama hat 
over eyes. 

It was passed round among the girls who held it 
gingerly. 

‘“Qoh, Miss Breton, you seen this? Isn’t it good ?.’’ 

Miss Breton went up and peered over Miss Ains- 
worth’s thin shoulder. 

ut Tee hee!’ she giggled. ‘‘ Image of him, isn’t 
Tag 

But Mr. Purdy often felt sorry for Mr. Marcus’s 
languid body. Yes, he did really. | Quite sorry. 
Look at himself, now! Sixty years old last birthday 
and as wiry as a school-boy. 

“ You don’t get enough exercise, my dear chap, 
that’s what it is.’’ | He squared his shoulders and 
looked up at Mr. Marcus—in a cheeky way, Mr. 
Marcus felt. Damned like a cheeky little sparrow. 

" Exercise? ’’ said he looking down like an indolent 
giant on this little pigmy, ‘‘ Exercise? Get plenty o’ 
that trampin’ from place to place.’’ 

‘ Och, I don’t mean that sort 0’ thing. Not at all, 
not at all.’’ , 

And this afternoon he again felt an extraordinary 
desire to improve Mr. Marcus’s physique. 
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As soon as he had guided him into the inner room, he 
said confidentially, giving him a little tap on the waist- 
coat button : 

‘“ Look here, Marcus, you come along to Surbiton 
and play a set o’ tennis. Do you no end o’ good. 
‘Mother and Min and you and me—we could make up 
a four:”’ 

To his astonishment Mr. Marcus actually assented 
there and then. 

‘“ Right—you are. Can y’lend me a racquet? ”’ 


“Yes, yes, yes, lend you anything. Lend you all 
the lot.”’ 
§ 


But if Mr. Purdy had imagined he was going to lend 
Mr. Marcus some white flannels, the illusion very soon 
fell from him. 

He let Mr. Marcus and himself into the dark hall, 
called “‘ Mother!’’ and getting no answer, said 
hurriedly :— 

‘‘ Well, come along upstairs first, Marcus, and we'll 
see what we can do.”’ 

He scuttled upstairs, Mr. Marcus following like some 
large, heavy-footed bear, went into his and Mrs. 
Purdy’s bedroom and dragged open the bottom long 
drawer. 

‘’ Goin’ t’lend me some flannels, are you? ”’ 

‘“ Well, I had thought of it.’’ 

' Take a fairly big size, y’know.’’ 

Oh, dear! Poor Mr. Purdy! It hadn’t struck him. 
No. Extraordinarily enough, it hadn’t struck him. 
‘“'What about these?’’ he said despondently, 
always far too baggy for me? ”’ 

He held up a rather crumpled, slightly yellowish pair 
of flannel trousers against Mr. Marcus, but alas, they 
seemed to Mr. Purdy to cross merely the very front 
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of the chap’s waistcoat and to reach not much further 
down than his knees. 

“No good. No good, I’m afraid,’’ said Mr. 
Marcus very cheerful and resigned. ‘‘ What about 
shoes? Have y’got a pair o’ soft—well, a soft pair o’ 
something I can get into? ’’ 

““Ah!’’ Mr. Purdy brightened, for this difficulty 
he certainly would be able to overcome. Someone had 
given him a vast pair of red felt slippers for a birthday 
present. 

He turned the key of the wardrobe with a screek, 
rummaged among the boots and shoes at the bottom, 
and with a little gasp of triumph emerged, holding up his 
red felt prizes one in each hand. 

‘* Ah,’’ said he, ‘‘ now what about it? ’’ He waited 
anxiously while Mr. Marcus subsided on to the edge 
of the bed and slowly, doubtfully did—yes, really did 
draw on the red felt slippers. 

‘And don’t look so bad either,’’ said Mr. Purdy 
encouragingly, his head on one side. ‘“‘ One thing 
they're not scarlet, y know. They’re quite a dark sort 
ree ty 

‘“Mm,”’ said Mr. Marcus, trying to move about a 
big toe. 

‘“ Is that you up there, Father? ’’ came a voice as 
from the bottom of a deep well. ‘4 

‘Yes, Mum, yes. Yes, it’s me,’’ said Mr. Purdy, 


‘’ Who else is it you’ve got up there in our bed- | 
room P ”’ 

‘“ Oh, only Mr. Marcus, Mum. Brought him home 
for a set o’ tennis. Been finding him some slippers. 
Thought you and me and him and Min, you know.”’ 

‘’ Oh, dear,’’ said the voice, ‘‘ you'll just have to 
get Min to play. She’s out there on the veranda. I’m 
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off to tea with Mrs. Tweedale. You know—up the 
road. 

yon’ said Mr. Purdy. ‘‘ All right. All right, 
Mother. Doesn’t matter.’’ But he was a little bit 


dashed. 
Never mind,’’ called Mr. Marcus with startling 
suddenness. ‘‘ Singles are my line. You see. First 


d 


chop at singles.’ 
— “ Right.”? Mr. Purdy recovered. 

‘’ You just wait for me a second,’’ he said, return- 
ing. “‘ I’m a fastidious chap, I suppose. Feel I must 
change.”’ 

He rummaged in the bottom drawer again and pulled 
out one, two, three shirts on to the floor. 

~ Damn it! Not a single shirt with a button on! 
Och, what they do with their time, I can’t make out. 
Look at that, Marcus. Look at that. Now what do 
you think o’ that, now, eh? ”’ 

Mr. Marcus looked on benignly and said nothing. 

- ““ Well I shall fasten one 0’ the confounded things up 
with tie pins, that’s what I shall do.’’ 


At last he was ready, and they went downstairs, Mr. 
Purdy getting the extra racquet out of a cupboard on 
the way, and as Mrs. Purdy had said, they found Min 

sitting out on the veranda. 

_ It wasn’t exactly a veranda. It was a kind of stone 
terrace with a red striped awning over the top, and from 
it you got an excellent view of the whole length of the 
garden, most of which was taken up by the lawn with 
the tennis court marked out on it. 

_ Min was reclining on a wicker chair with her feet up 
on the detachable end. She had very straight black hair, 
parted in the middle and knotted on her neck. A few 
wisps fell untidily on either side of her face. Her dress 
was some sort of thin musliny affair, and either it was 
too tight, or else too loose—Mr. Purdy wasn’t quite 
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sure which—but anyhow it did seem to make her look 
mighty floppy about the bosom. 

‘Hullo, Min! ’’ he said carelessly. ‘' Reading 
again? ”’ 

‘“ Yes,’’ said she, looking at him as if he were just 
another of the frightfully boring things existence was 
made up of. ‘‘ Yes.’’ And she put her novel face 
downwards on her knee. 

‘* Look,’’ said Mr. Purdy almost gaily, as if he were 
trying to cheer up an invalid, ‘’ I’ve brought Mr. 
Marcus along. You and me and him—vwe can take it 
in turns to play singles, as Mother’s gone out.”’ 


“Oh, Father!’’ said Min, quite ignoring Mr. 


Marcus, ‘‘ I really couldn’t play tennis. It’s far too 
hot.’’ She yawned and drew her bare arm across her 
mouth. ‘* You—and Mr. Marcus must play.”’ 


‘’ Well then,’’ said Mr. Purdy, quite crossly for him, 
“if you're not going to play you can—you can jolly 
well sew some buttons on to my clothes. D’you hear? 
Why don’t you sew them on, eh? Why don’t you? 
Bhs," 

Min raised her eyebrows, as if that were answer 
enough, and looking at her, Mr. Purdy suddenly felt 
such a strange, deep and unfamiliar sense, almost of 
repulsion that it alarmed him, and distinctly, as if he'd 
done so many times before, he reflected :— 

‘’ Wish she'd get married. Get married and have a 
lot o’ brats. That'd do her good. She’d have a 
swarm. Quantities. You'd only have to shake a pair 
o’ trousers at a woman like that. As for me, I’ve no 
feeling for—progeny. Not a scrap. None. Not a 
snap o’ the fingers worth. Drat ’em!”’ 

‘ Well, Father, aren’t you and Mr. Marcus going 
to play? ”’ 

‘“ Oh, yes, I suppose so,’’ said Mr. Purdy calmly, 


and he went forward to screw up the net. 
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At first things were very energetic. That is to say, 

Mr. Purdy’s bald head simply shone with energy, while 
Mr. Marcus tried to look as if he could conquer the 
world. 
_ First Mr. Marcus took off his coat and waistcoat 
and stood up in his braces, then he bent forward, red- 
slippered feet apart, racquet gripped, intense expres- 
sion on his face, ready for heaven knows what amaz- 
ingly deadly serve. 

But, dear me! Mr. Marcus didn’t seem to be in very 
good form to-day. 

Anyway, almost always when Mr. Purdy didn’t send 
a ball crashing into the net but got it over, Mr. Marcus 
raised himself on his toes, moved a step, swung out 
his racquet, said “‘ Hay!’’ very loud, and missed. 

Well, yes, he did that more often than anything else, 
but there were two notable exceptions when he sent the 
ball soaring through the air—high, high overhead, and 
plump into the next-door garden’s arbour. 

. The first time this happened Mr. Purdy was nothing 

daunted. He went briskly round. ‘‘ No, no, Marcus, 
don’t you worry. You stay where you are.’’ But 
when it happened a second time and a second time Mr. 
Marcus didn’t attempt to move, he began to feel tired— 
not tired in his body. Oh, no, Mr. Purdy never did 
feel tired in his body—but tired somewhere. . . . He 
couldn’t quite be sure where the place was. 

And curiously, this feeling that he had now seemed 
to have a kind of connection with that—resentment, 
he supposed it was—that he’d felt against Min. It was 
all inside him, pressing, weighing. The phrase came 
into his mind “‘ Weight of years,’’ but, of course, that 
wasn’t it. Oh, no, not at all. 

‘* Let’s drop it and have tea, Marcus,”’ he said. 

Mr. Marcus crossed over from his side of the net 
with rapid strides at this suggestion, but although 
Min had gone in there wasn’t yet any sign of tea. 
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‘ Waiting for me to carry the tray,’’ said Mr. Purdy 
over his shoulder, though he had a pretty sure convic- 
tion that Min was not only waiting for him to carry the 
tray, but also to cut bread and butter, spread scones, 
collect cups and saucers, and so on. 

Oh, well! He went off, hurrying like an obedient 
little dog, and presently returned with his tray laden 
with bread and butter, scones, cake, cups and saucers. 

Oh! Mr. Purdy was thirsty! He drank down cup 
after cup of tea as if they'd been thimbles full, but he 
didn’t feel like eating at all. 

He didn't feel like talking, either—or rather, he 
didn’t feel like talking to these. To somebody else he 
might have had a great deal'to say. And he felt, now, 
that words would have simply streamed out of him if 
that gay, cheeky little Miss Harrison at the office had 
been sitting opposite him, pouring out his tea. She, 
now, was a different sort altogether. She was young. 
Youth. That was what one wanted. That was what 
would remove the weight. And again the phrase 
‘* Weight of years ’’ went across his mind. Ridiculous ! 
Weight of years, indeed! Age was a mere trickery ; 
your body doing things—going bald, and all—just 
because you couldn’t control it, while all the time you 
—the real you—were only just beginning. Weight of — 
years, indeed! 

But still that very curious heaviness in his chest went 
on growing. 

At last it was almost as if it began to have a sort of 
personality of its own and to cry to Mr. Purdy that it 
was lonely. . . . Och, Mr. Purdy was impatient with | 
it! He said suddenly, without really knowing why : 

‘“ Min, I hope when I go to bed to-night I’ll find 
that missing button sewn on my pyjamas.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, lor’, father, I can’t think why you’re so potty 
on buttons ! ”’ 
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‘Am I?” said Mr. Purdy mildly. Yes, he sup- 


posed he was rather. 

‘I must be gettin’ back? ’’ said Mr. Marcus, a 
slight question in his voice, after a prolonged period of 
smoking interspersed here and there by very brief 
remarks. ‘‘ Right,’’ said Mr. Purdy, not hindering 
him. ‘* See you to-morrow morning,’’ and to himself 
he thought : 

‘“ See you to-morrow morning. See the lot of you. 
See the whole damn lot of you to-morrow morning.’’ 


§ 

Oh, bother! He couldn’t get rid of this depression. 
It stuck like a limpet. Was even there the next morn- 
ing, when any common or garden depression would 
have faded—become vague, forgotten, unreal like a 
dream. 

He carried it with him to the office, and just as he 
was on the point of beginning to dictate to little Miss 
Harrison, it came on worse than ever. 

He thought, as he had thought yesterday, that she 
was young. She looked so nice, too. Fresh. Quite 
unlike the other girls, somehow. Her dress was white, 
wasn't it, with mauve stripes on it? 

He thought that he would tell her all about this odd 
feeling he had got. But curiously, idiotically, the only 
words that came from him were these : 

‘“ You know I asked ’em to sew a button on my 
pyjamas, and what d’you think they did? Och! , they 
sewed a trouser button on. A trouser button! ’ 

He paused. He bit on the stem of his pipe that 
had already gone out, and in the pause he heard Mr. 
Marcus telephoning in the outer office. 

etauilod “Tullow Isthat Priestley’s ri Yes. 
Mar-cus speak-ing. ... Er .. .put me a fiver on 
Toastrack, will you? ”’ 

ech i) 3) Mire Purdy “tossed: his* head; 4 Och hg 
Then he collected himself and began to dictate. 
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I. : 
Ir was warm on this terrace. The bright sunlight let 
no detail of the spectacle escape, let no shadow myste- 
ries intrude. Skins were bare and brown as the skies 
of the Pueblo had made them: back, barrel, and 
smooth-turned thigh. The Taos people had nothing to 
conceal. They had bodily youth. They had control. 

They gave the shield dance, a simple mime ; the hoop 
dance, a blend of rhythm and jugglery ; the snow dance, 
most beguiling of all. These strong men, ‘‘ savages ”’ 
one used to call them, did a gentle and perfect thing 
in service of some god, presumably a Greek one, with 
another name. Not that it matters; but Kanellos, 
standing by and watching, talked of seven-eighths time 
and an inner shifting of the balance centre, like his own. 
Greek and Indian, one time measure, one poise system, 
one urbanity almost, under an odd disguise ; but this last 
an urbanity of the burned mesas, of copper and blue. 
Small wonder that sharp animal cries, now and then, 
punctuate the monotone of the drum; some race 
memory, and for decorative effect. 

That was an evading and intriguing time-beat in the 
footfall, half-withheld. With no shadows to help them — 
they have buried a riddle in a rhythm ; for there 1s some- 
thing hid, in art. Art it is they spread before us, with 
the plain sunlight beating down: for our pleasure? 
Hardly ; but in honour of some god, and in service of 
their tribal spirit that we, barbarians of efficiency, would 
like to banish from its last stronghold in the plains. 
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Because of the sun on my temples; because of the 
penetrant daylight upon, and depth of blue over it, it 
seemed to me that this dance is peculiarly of and for 
the Sky. And so a germ of philosophy sprouted and 
_grew where a footfall was planted for seed. 


ils 


On a cold portico open to the Bay the audience sat. 
There was no sound, and the terrace before them was 
wide, and it was bare to the parapet. The night was 
over it. Out of the silence nymphs came soundlessly, 
and they moved in the ancient rhythms. They did not 
pose and mime, to say in empty motions that this was 
like the days of Greece. They were the Grecian days 
and dances, sacred to the ancient gods. They were the 
nymphs, with the night-wind blowing light draperies 
about their strong young limbs. They were the spirit, 
dancing : the spirit of the naiad race. Cold could not 
annoy them, for they were a breathing of gods, not 
men. They bounded out of the lighted area and into 
the silence whence they came. 

An ancient music began, that had been called back 
from its buried tomb, hymned to Apollo. Now the 
place was peopled again, and there were priestesses 
in adoration, building a temple out of air. It was the 
Delphian myth. Slow, grave rhythms, the words of 
incantation and wonder, reshaping a glory that is past. 
(It is past and it cannot be, yet it is, and we have 
known it. That is the miracle of the dance.) That, 
too, vanished on soundless feet, and there was left only 
the chill and the night. 

Once more, before anyone could be aware of it, 
there were maidens dancing, in a short, sharp moment 
of perfect joy: for this was the ‘‘ bird dance ’’ and 
such a happiness was alight upon their faces as could 
come only to a creature of the air. It could not come 
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for long, its ecstasy could not wait to be fully appre- 
hended; we who watched were onlookers, half- 
brothers ; but this gladness was not a daub upon decay. 
It was there and it had passed; a thing of memory— 
of light lithe limbs and an unimagined expression of joy. 

This, at least, Vassos and Tanagra Kanellos 
achieved : they took a reality we thought dead and led 
it out as Lazarus was led, breathing. It was not a 
corpse they unbound. Other motives they brought, 
too, from the burial vaults, as beauty, and sorrow, and 
Fate. These they took by the hand and led out to 
dance ; so I held them to be in league with Sky. 

And so I became a press-agent for the god. It was 
partly out of pity for that poor hybrid, Man, who still 
lives by chemistry and looks at his own image in pools. 
On Sundays (as the Fundamentalists will have it) he 
clasps the Father above. Most days he walks, unde- 
niably, according to his other parent, her laws. Gaia, 
the Stupid Mother, to be literal, Earth, which is the 
settling down of particles weary of motion into a heavy 
repose. Sky is for the dance: for free and expressive 
motion, in which body—that’s Earth—melts into form 
and line, is dissolved in act. 


IT. 


Essence of this transmutation : Liczbinska dancing. 
(Here they call her Eugenia. She is not known in 
New York, she is known in, or to, Sky.) I saw her a 
moment ago. I am seeing her now, dance alone ; with- 
out music, being music herself. Once she was a child, 
and Elise Dufour found her ; it was she who evoked the 
sleeping rhythm. The philosophy is hers also ; but it 
lives in those in whom she may cause it to awaken. 
That is her vocation on the Planet Earth. And when 
they awaken, the stupidity drops away. They become 
companions of the stars. At least, I say so. This may 
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be my romanticism. She says no more than that they 
become ; and that there is no end. I should say that 
is enough : and the equivalent of immortality. Well, 
we have not quarrelled. We have tremendously agreed. 
We, conversing without a pause, for two hours—that 
passed unnoticed—have harmonized so that Eugenia, 
listening, wondered at it. How should we harmonize, 
who never met before, and are of different worlds ? 

Different worlds? ‘There is one world of the spirit. 
In that world I had long ago made room for rhythms, 
although I do not dance . . . but in words. I love 
to stir the fallen leaves of language, send them up in 
swirls above the bare limbs of my thoughts : in clouds, 
across the face of the moon—up through the mock- 
shadow we call “‘ night’’ (nursery bogey, child-time 
illusion, true only as part of the rhythm), and into the 
universal day. 

I understood, I shared the equation in which (we 
said, together) stupidity is solved. That is the philo- 
. sophy of the dance. ‘‘ Bodies are washed away.’’ We 
become, to the finger-tips, music. We dance from tone. 
Pure tone has significance, in the universe. More than 
that : there is meaning in a pause, bounded on either 
side by pure tone. Thus, from such impalpable stuff 
as silence, tone, interval, and rhythm, the music is 
built ; and we become music when we dance. 

The thing is not mimicry, it is identity. The mimetic 
dance is a thing learned ; it is sophistication. The true 
dance is a thing experienced ; it is creation. But in 
being creative it is not chaotic. Eugenia is a priestess, 
not an analyst of motion, and dances close to the throne 
of Day. 

So this young priestess of Sky and the Eternal Day- 
time, danced in simplicity that she might utter the 
inevitable beauty, and I understood. It was an act and 
an incompletion, yet it was perfect: the true im- 
mortality. 
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But she who dances as incarnation of the invisible, 
had been talking to earthlings, and had said to them 
that they must concentrate on abandon in order to 
become free ; and they had understood, by “* abandon,’’ 
collapse : for, under the earth-chemistry, to let go is to 
give way, loosen, decline, fall. ‘‘ How,’’ I asked of 
the priestess, “‘ could you explain the difference to 
these minds? ’’ And she answered : ‘‘ Not so well in 
words. I could act the two ways—so.”’ ... One 
moment she became a wilting fountain, a drooping 
flower ; the next, reviving, she breathed herself into 
a goddess—nothing less. It was such a definition as 
one would like to see given for all important words. 
And [I am not sure that this philosophy, of which we 
had been speaking, was not (is not) a form of divinity 
which they had better study in the theological schools. 
Now that idea pleases me, and I think I shall suggest 
that those who preside over such schools shall introduce 
a course in dancing: thus, in place of studying about 
gods they shall become gods ; or at least shall be har- 
monized with Sky. 

In all this that happened and was said, I noticed 
that there was no secret ; all was free. This, more than 
anything else, convinced me that I reached a portico in 
the true temple : for with and under Sky all things are 
open and free. You breathe Him or you do not. If 
you breathe Him you gravitate upward and ride, Mer- 
cury-wise, on winged heels with the wind; or you 
gather, as Apollo might, the life of tone. But all this 
the conventional Mother does not understand. She 
draws down. Yield, finally, to her loves and stupidi- 
ties ; you die down and are absorbed into her Earth. 
Lucky for you if your mould, like a litter of leaves, 
may later be Sky-spun and shaped into flowers. 
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DISCOVERED THE TRUTH 


By E. David Goitein 


“ERUTH is a difficult thing enough to find in all sooth. 
Yet there are ten men who have found it. Nay more, 


_ they are willing to impart it, gratis and for nothing every 


Saturday and Sunday afternoon, in fair weather or in 
foul. A 16 ’bus will take you to the door (or rather the 
gate), so will an 8, so willa 51. It is scarcely believ- 
able that most of us are still walking in darkness for 
want of knowing these Ten. I can imagine no greater 
stigma on our civilization than the fact that these men 


‘remain obscure, poor, unknown. They may have 


names, they may not. Some certainly have no fixed 
abode, yet a letter addressed to them at Hyde Park, 
Marble Arch, would invariably find them, for no week- 
end goes by without their treading once more their 
favourite path, or threading again the self-same 


arguments. 
Perhaps the strongest grasp of Truth has been gained 
by “* Jeremiah.’’ Believe me, that is not his name, 


but that is the way you address him if you wish to call 
his attention. He wears his hair long, it hangs loosely 
over his shoulders. His beard covers his collar— 
though he wears no collar. He holds in one hand a 
Bible, in the other a much-creased letter from the 
National Gallery. 

‘* You cannot find truth in London,’’ he cries, while 


_ his hair waves in the wind. ‘* They tell you in this 


_ Park of Heaven and Hell, what do they know of 
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Heaven and Hell? Truth! Do you want the truth? 
I have it. Here. No where else but here!’’ And 
then he will wander off and talk of the Beast and the 
number 666 and wicked Christians and righteous 
Christians, the Day of Doom and the Day of Judgment 
(for they are not the same), till it becomes doubtful 
whether he remembers the great theme on which he 
began. Butno. Hereturns. ‘* Truth! I will tell 
you, my brothers ; yes and my sisters too, for it is from 
a woman that we learn the Truth. The blessed Joanna 
Southcott has revealed to us the great truths for which 
the world is groping blindly. Does it not say in 
Leviticus thirteen, fourteen ’’—and he holds up his 
thumbed text of the authorised version in proof of his 
contention. Then he proves from Ezekiel and from 
Obadiah that Joanna has throughout the ages been 
foretold as the harbinger of Truth. This done he holds 
up the letter from the National Gallery. ‘‘ This is the 
letter I received from the ‘Trustees of the National 
Gallery. I complained to them that they had called 
Joanna an impostor. They wrote and told me that if 
what I had said was true and it offended people they 
would remove the offensive word. This is the letter— 
any one may see it and prove for himself that I speak 
the truth.” But all men believe him without visual proof — 
and the letter is carefully folded and put back into his 
pocket. Of course, Truth cannot be learned so easily 
as this, and one must wait even yet a little longer. . . 
I said that Jeremiah had discovered the truth. That is 
not strictly accurate. He has discovered the potential 
truth, merely potential as yet. The real Truth lies 
hidden in Joanna’s boxes, sealed with a sevenfold seal, 
which cannot be opened till all the bishops—yea even 
archbishops, cardinals, and archdeacons in sacred synod 
met, decide that with the holy key they will open them. 

Jeremiah stands on a platform, but the Truth needs 
no supports save those of mother Earth. Here then 1s 
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a man who has solved the riddle of the Sphinx, has 
found happiness and (incidentally) Truth, but he tells 
forth his message on no plattorm made by human 
hands. He holds nothing in his hand—nothing save 
his hat. Whether it is that his Truth be not savoury or 
whether his path thereto be too steep I know not, but 
true it is that few, very few listen to him. There are a 
few friends, his own personal friends, who stand around 
him, and one or two stragglers who have come to the 
park that they may stroll happily along, regardless of 
Truth. 

‘‘ | have found salvation, you can find salvation.’’ 
_ (From his friends : “‘ Ally-loo-jar.’’) 

‘“ When I was a boy I was sunk deep in sin.’’ (From 
his friends : ‘* Amen.’’) 

“T couldn’t find no help nowhere.’’ (From his 
friends : “‘ Amen, selah.’’) 

‘“ Not nowhere, I thought to me-self, I should never 
find Truth.’’ (From his friends : ‘* Ally-loo-ja.’’) 


‘* But I ’ave found it.’’ (From his friends : “" Amen, 
x) 


amen, amen.’’) 

“I found it right enough. You can all findit. You 
don’t need no brains, J ’aven’t got no brains.’’ (From 
his friends : ‘“ Amen, selah.’’) 

‘You don’t need no wealth, even though you're 
taking the dole, you can find Salvation.’’ (From his 
friends : ‘* Glory, ally-loo-ja.’’) 

‘1 thought to me-self I should never find truth.”’ 
(From his friends : ‘‘ Selah, selah.’’) 

“But lave found ‘it? Yes, my brothers, 1 ‘ave 
found it.”’ 

(From his friends, who nod their heads, agreeing 
with every word: ‘‘ Ally-loo-jah. Amen, amen.’’) 

As has already been hinted, Truth cannot be learned 

ina minute. JI have no doubt, however, that if one 
_ could listen to this bald-headed gentleman long enough 
one could discover truth, for I am sure by the ecstatic 
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expression on his face and on that of his friends, he, at 
any rate, has discovered what we are in search of. 

You will probably agree with me that a caravan is a 
fitting place from which to view the Universe. When 
that caravan is highly coloured and the doorway is 
painted round with Hebrew letters (or are they 
Chinese ?), it becomes obvious that here at least we 
have a fitting background on which to throw the Truth. 
‘The man who appears from within the caravan wears 
a thick black beard. In his right hand he holds a stick, 
in his left a scroll, which when opened is seen to con- 
tain many mysteries and as yet unrevealed secrets. 

‘“ Long enough have you been fooled with lying 
words, with the imagination of the heart ; you are like 
drunkards reeling with wine—Amos seven seven—your 
priests lead you astray—Jeremiah one nineteen—so 
that you cannot distinguish the right from the left— 
Deuteronomy thirty-four seven—you go after the lusts 
of the flesh—Matthew six two—but I can give you the 
Truth—John fourteen nine. Truth, my friends, that is 
what you need, that is what the world needs. These 
others ’’ (he points to the other Nine who have dis- 
covered the truth) ‘‘ think they have the truth, but they 
err.’’ (I leave the reader to fill in the sources ; the last, 
I think, was from Zechariah. The conscientious — 
speaker never omits his references.) ‘‘ How long has 
the Truth been hidden. . . . We are the Covenant 
people. What else does British mean? In Hebrew 
‘ brit ’ means covenant, ‘ ish ’ means man.’’ (So the 
letters over the door were Hebrew and not Chinese.) 
‘‘ We British are the lost Ten Tribes, we British have 
been scattered throughout the earth that we may sow 
the seed of Truth (loud cheers). What does Nahum 
say : ‘ They shall burn the City with fire ‘—that means 
to say that coal power and electricity will be discovered 
and the City will be run on these fiery powers. This 
deep Truth has never been discovered before. Truth 
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lies wallowing in the mud. Let us pick her out. What, 
my friends, is Truth? Indeed, what is it? ’’ I am not 
sure precisely what was the answer the man from the 
caravan gave to his ultimate question, but that he did 
find an answer I feel convinced. 

Carried aloft through the air are the words ‘‘ Dar- 
ween saise,’’ and the man who knows what Darwin 
says must indeed have a good grip of the Truth. 

“ You are all fools ’’ (not a very hopeful beginning, 
perhaps). ‘‘ You are led by your priests. They pull 
you by the nose. Look at that silly storwy in Geneesis. 
Darween saise that mankind comes from monkeys, 
_Geneesis saise that they comes from dust, now if they 
comes from dust ‘ow is it we aient got no dust in us? 
(Cries of assent.) Unless it be the pweests who’ve got 


so much sawdust in their bwains that they ” (last 
part of sentence lost in loud laughter). ‘‘ We’re sick 
of these lies—we want the Twooth ’’—(’Ere, ere)— 


cé 


so long as you’ ve got a blief in Christianity— 
‘Twistianity I call it ’’ (not much laughter, for the joke 
comes up every week and the habitués are tired of it). 

You'll never ’ave no mowality in this countwee.”’ 
(‘‘ What d’you know about Christianity? ’’ from an 
elderly lady.) ‘‘ It’s the Twuth we want, and the first 
step to Twuth is to stop teaching our children the 
Bible.’’ (‘‘ Ow many children have you got? ’’ from 
the same lady.) “Never mind ‘ow many children 
ve got—if [ ’ad a ‘undred I wouldn’ t allow ‘em 
to read the Bible. What I am comin” to is this 
question of Twuth. Gibbon saise .. .”’ (‘‘ Didn't 
the Bible say ‘ All men is liars,’ ’’ from the same 
lady.) ‘‘ If that lidy wants to come on to this ‘ere 
platform she can do so. I’m always a tryin’ to get 
these Chwistians—Twistians I call ’em—to come up 
‘ere on this platform.’’ The gentleman who knows 
his Darwin and Gibbon, and who certainly knows what 
is Truth, is unfortunately deflected from the straight 
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road of his discourse by stupid interruptions. It is appar- 
ently necessary to listen to him for several weeks before 
the whole of his Gospel of Truth can be thoroughly 
appreciated. 

A red flag, a red tie, long hair, and a stentorian voice 
are the physical roots from which springs the spiritual 
fruit Truth in the case of our fifth seeker after Truth. 
For him Truth is not objective but subject to economic 
conditions. 

‘“ What is true for the rich man is not true for the 
poor man. Thou shalt not steal is true for the wealthy, 
my friends, but they do not believe it ; it is not true, 
comrades, for the poor, yet stupidly they do believe it. 
Comrades, have you ever considered what Truth is? 
Half our theories are vitiated by an ignoring of this 
fundamental question. Truth, comrades, in a Capitalist 
society is a willo’ the wisp. Under the system under 
which we live—did I say, live, comrades, I meant to 
say exist—for we do not live, we exist, many of us die 
in fact. . . . How can there be truth under such a 
system? Abolish the Capitalist system—(loud cheers) 
—down the boss—(loud cheers)—and Truth will 
flourish, as the poet said, like a bay tree. It’s the 
system that’s wrong. Under a Capitalist system, com- 
rades, there is no room for Truth. My friends, she 
has to hide under a bushel. Even the wealthy forget 
where they have hidden her. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Truth, my friends, is not easily found. . < 7) The 
hymn-singing of a neighbouring truth-finder drowns 


even Stentor’s voice, and alas! here, too, we are not 


able to learn precisely what we set out to find. 

There are still five discoverers of truth. We need 
not despond. One might suppose that a well-dressed 
young man with a Cambridge accent and ’Varsity 
mannerisms were not a likely receptacle for Truth. 
Such a supposition would be entirely brushed aside by 
listening but for a few moments to Mr. Summers- 
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Tavish. Yes. He even possesses a name, for the 
Chairman has introduced him. ‘‘ Mr. Summers- 
Tavish.’’ His words flow like the Rhone below the 
Pont d’Avignon. He brushes aside questioners with 


_ the wave of his hand. Why should one question the 


Truth? He drowns interruptions by a flood of rhetoric 
and overcomes all opposition by dogmatic and dramatic 
iteration. 

‘‘ Where, think you, can you find Truth? Can she 
be found in the thousand warring sects of so-called 
Christianity? Can the Protestants, with their Bible a 
prey to devouring wolves calling themselves critics, can 
Protestants, I ask, give you the Truth? Ten thousand 
times, no! Where is truth to be found? Where she 
has always been found : in the bosom of the Ca-tholic 
Church. In the bosom of the Catholic Church alone. 
There, if ye seek, ye shall find.’’ 

‘“ What about the Inquisition? ’’ from an indignant 
Protestant. 

‘’ When the world was drowned in Paganism and 
Roman morality stank in the nostrils of heaven, who 
held the torch of Truth, who held it aloft above the sea 
of persecution, who shed this beacon light? The holy 
Catholic Church, the only church which enjoys the 
Apostolic succession from Peter to Pius. 

‘What about the Inquisition? ’’ from the same 
Protestant. 

‘“ Who had the Postolic possession when there was 
two Popes? ’’ from an_historically-minded searcher 
after Truth. 

‘“* Why has the Protestant Church no saints? How 
is it that the Catholic Church alone of all the churches 
of Christendom, nay of the whole world, has had in the 
forefront of her sons and daughters such children of 


God that they have become Saints? . . .’ 


‘* What about the Inquisition ? ’’ from the Protestant, 
but a little louder. 
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‘‘ Truth, I say, is to be found in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. When we find St. John saying ip 

‘‘ Answer my question,’’ the Protestant has grown 
truculent. ‘‘ What about the Inquisition ? ’’ 

‘“T am coming to the Inquisition,’’ says Mr. 
Summers- Tavish. 

‘* Serve you right if you did,’’ from the Protestant, 
whereat the infidels laugh and the faithful, horrified, 
callout ©" Shi Shi 

Unfortunately Mr. Summers-Tavish, forced to 
diverge a little and deal with the Inquisition, is not able 
to touch upon the subject of Truth again. This is 
rather to be regretted, for it would appear to be almost 
certain from the hints thrown out by him in the earlier 
part of his discourse that he was emphatically in pos- 
session of her. 

But a few yards from Mr. Summers-Tavish a large 
crowd gathers, eagerly seeking the light from a dusky 
denizen of the East. The East is noted for its wisdom, 
and while the West has for centuries been busy attempt- 
ing to turn all things into gold, the East has been trying 
to solve the problem “‘ What is Truth? ’’ When 
therefore an Easterner deigns to visit this benighted 
country and to emanate a few sparks of the divine Truth 
stored up within him, we eagerly listen. He wears long - 
silky, jet-black hair. European costume, sandals. His 
eyes shine. His long, tapering fingers are tipped with 
pointed nails painted a dull ochreous red. His voice is 
soft and musical. He sways his body as he speaks. 

‘“ My friends, my brothers, for you are all my 
brothers, just as that tree is my brother and the bird 
that flies over our heads is my brother. My religion is 
not Hinduism nor that of Islam. I am not a Christian 
noramla Jew. Yet all these religions are my religion, 
and I am all of them. They are in me, I am in them. 
My religion is the religion of Humanity. All men—no 
matter how ignorant, no matter how poor—! love them 
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all. We are all ignorant—ignorant of the Truth, we 
are all poor—poor in good deeds. I have discovered 
the ‘Truth, and I have come to this park to preach it. 
So that I may have my share in Her and she may 
rejoice in Me. For truth is the essence of the world, 
and each one of us is a Universe in himself. 

(' What’s ’e jawin’ about? ’’ says Harry to Harriet 
sotto voce. She tohim: ‘‘ Them Niggers always talks 
like that.’’) 

‘“ What is Love—but the sinking of thyself into 
myself, myself into thyself? What is beauty? It is 
the captivation of Thee in me, of me in Thee. What 
is Truth? It is the everlasting union of my ego with 
the universal soul, so that the throbbing life of the 
universe becomes me—I become the throbbing 
universe.’’ 

There, indeed, is Truth with all the burning grandeur 
of the East. The real tragedy lies in the fact that the 
Westerner cannot grasp it. He cannot tell whether the 
‘Oriental is speaking sublime nonsense or transcendental 
Truth. Possibly the speaker from Wapping may have 
ideas more congenial, more easily grasped by the Eng- 
lish mind. 

‘“ My wife and seven children lives in one room ”’’ 
(he pronounced the word as if it rhymed with clown— 
except for the last letter) ‘‘ in Woppin’, and we ’avs to 
live like that. Woi? (Anglice, “‘ why.’’) Woi! Jist 
because the workin’ clorses aient got enough blinkin’ 
sense to take everythink for themselves. It belongs to 
"em, woi don’t they take it? Gawd’s truth if there was 
a ’undred more loike me—I’d let ’em know what for.’’ 
_ Sorry, I have introduced you to the wrong man. He 
- is not one of the decemvirs. He does not pretend to 
have grasped the truth. His neighbour, however (that 
is the man I was thinking of), has found all the Truth 
in the Book of Daniel, and the greatest Truth of all—I 
hear him repeat it every week—the greatest Truth is 
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that the world is coming to an end. Be ready, the end 
may come to-day, it may come to-morrow—but in any 
event it can not be delayed long. If this indeed be 
Truth, it is not very comforting, unless we agree with 
those pessimists who hold ‘‘ better never to have been 
born, but having been born ’tis better to die.’’ 

The last person to have discovered the Truth is a 
lady. | Unlike her brothers she does not appear every 
week to spread her glad tidings. She is what the 
Romans called a rara avis. She wears a red hat. 
Bright red. It shames the sun. You can see it all the 
way from Buckingham Palace. Worse. It has a large 
red feather growing out of the side of it. I am not sure 
what else she wears. Eager for the truth, I do not 
notice externals—only the hat. Even a blind man 
could not help experiencing certain vibrations about the 
retina as he passed by that hat. She is an 
elderly lady. Say fifty-three. She has a soft, silvery 
voice—you might imagine your favourite cat talking in 
some such way. She believes Truth is to be found in 
equality. 

‘Why have we been searching for Truth through- 
out the centuries in vain, in vain.’’ (She is inclined to 
repeat her words, to give her time to think of the next 
sentence.) ‘‘ We have been searching in vain. Why? 
Because we have allowed man the fighting animal, 
rather than woman the thinker to govern, to lead, to 
advise. The time has come. The world is searching 
everywhere for Truth. We women must find it—nay, 
we have not to find it. Weknowit. All we have to do — 
when once Man is dethroned, is to call it out from the 
housetops. We know what Truth is. Weknow. We 
know.”’ 

It is greatly to be regretted that this lady in posses- 
sion of Truth cannot see her way to divulging the secret 
of it until man is dethroned. It seems such a long 
time to wait. 
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Not HERE, O Apotto !—So Mr. H.N. Brailsford 
has resigned, as these events are so nicely phrased in 
Fleet Street, from the editorship of the ‘‘ New 
_Leader.’’ That critical journal is not, like the ‘‘ Daily 
News,’ from which Gardiner resigned, or the 
' Nation,’’ which was improved by Massingham’s 
resignation, or the ‘* Westminster Gazette,’’ the 
editorial chair of which was joyfully vacated by 
Spender, a ‘‘ capitalist ’’ organ. Nothing so aban- 
doned. Its directorship is vested in a committee of the 
Independent Labour Party ; and that party sings hymns 
by William Morris at its meetings, and “‘ England 
Arise! ’’ Incidentally, to further illustrate the value 
attached by politicians of the Left to the things of the 
mind, the Trades Union Congress has forsaken Ruskin 
College, Oxford, and the N.U.R. ‘‘ when its present 
obligations to the students are fulfilled,’’ will back 
London's Labour College no more. The idealists who 
would turn to the politicians of the Left because they 
imagine they may find in that direction what they miss 
in the Primrose League, the Rotarians, and the Mine 
Owners’ Association, are likely to feel as desolated as 
the short-sighted lover who posted his ardent proposal 
in a street bin. 

One learns, from the ‘‘ New Leader ’’ itself, that 
Mr. Brailsford resigned because his committee desire a 
more popular paper. Mr. Fenner Brockway, the 
Secretary of the I.L.P., pointed out in the same issue 
of his party’s journal that its late editor had, in fact, 
done surprisingly well—indeed, he made Mr. Brails- 
ford’s work appear to be so very good that he left one 
wondering what the I.L.P. can mean by “‘ popular.”’ 
Mr. Brailsford, it seems, had attracted the attention of 
continental thinkers to the I.L.P. organ (and we ought 
not to be surprised to learn that, for H.N.B.’s know- 
ledge of European economics and politics would vastly 
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improve our Foreign Office). He had also, we learn, 
rescued the paper, and put it in a position where it 
could pay its way. He had won the interest of readers 
who are not Socialists—not yet, anyhow—with his 
scientific presentation of the evidence for Labour in 
such cases, for example, as the present coal dispute ; 
and with the series of articles and stories he could 
persuade from the best contemporary writers ; and with 
drawings and wood-cuts which he knew how to obtain 
from artists like Mr. Muirhead Bone. He made the 
‘“ New Leader,’’ in fact, an addition of such intellectual 
power to Labour politics that its name was well on the 
way to becoming as respected, by all good readers, as 
anything in European journalism. But he has resigned. 
His paper was not ‘‘ popular ’’ enough for his party. 
I, for one, fear I do not feel sufficient interest to dis- 
cover, by experiment, what that party may mean by a 
popular appeal. But in future most of us will expect 
to hear less from Labour politicians about the arbitrari- 
ness of the directors of ‘‘ capitalist ’’ journalism, and 
the lack of freedom of editors under the dismal 
‘ system ’’ which Fleet Street knows too well. I will 
give my own crude unprofessional notion of deliberate 
‘‘ popularity,’’ in a quotation from one of Hardy’s— 
novels : ‘‘ The more the pigs the thinner the wash.’’ 
It has got to be faced; the directors of the party 
which calls itself Labour make it very hard for an artist 
to see much difference among “‘ practical ’’ politicians, 
whatever their colour. He may be—and, as it happens 
to-day, nearly always is—very ardently a rebel against 
the powers which control us. | He looks round on 
industrial England, on the squalid poverty and darkness 
of vast areas of it, the deprivation of great masses of its 
childhood of very life in any sense of fullness of life 
and joy in it, and naturally he arms against that outlook. 
Itis ugly. It is, in truth, not life, but death in life. It 
is not only not worth preserving, but it ought to be 
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abolished. You would think, then, that he would find 


Labour politicians his natural allies. But not always. 
They are like the rest. They show the usual natural 
fear of the things of the mind. ‘The elder trade 
- unionists are suspicious of their younger and _ better 
educated colleagues, and most of them suffer from 
what is known popularly as the “‘ inferiority com- 
plex "’ ; that is to say, they betray a sullen antagonism 
to the men and things not on their plane ; they do not 
attempt to explore that plane; they reveal their sus- 
picious minds in their derision of what is there. High- 
brows! Any forehead which does not run quickly into 
the back of the neck is a high-brow nowadays. 
It was a County Councillor (Labour) who said of 
Waterloo Bridge that he could never see the beauty of 
it. It did not occur to him that that is also true of the 
dogs which trot over it. And it was another Labour 
councillor who asked, being violently angry with the 
artists and lovers who desired to preserve another 
- beautiful structure which some commercial people 
wished to remove: ‘‘ Why not run a tank over it? ’’ 
It did not occur to him that that building was part of 
the ancient heritage of the very folk whose cause he 
imagined he represented as a Labour councillor. 

And now listen to this, from the “‘ Daily Herald.’ 
Sir Thomas Beecham, who has done more for music in 
this country than perhaps any other man, has grown 
impatient with us—the Queen’s Hall is going to become 
a picture palace, by the way—and he is off to America. 
Before he went, he spoke as a man might who had 
given us his best, and had found it had all gone into 
the trough. His words were angry and bitter, and we 
need not agree with them; but it was easy to under- 
stand Sir Thomas and to sympathize with him. Yet 
thus the “ Daily Herald,’’ when commenting on 
‘* broadcasting,’’ which Sir Thomas had picturesquely 
condemned because its music was not to his liking : 
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‘‘ They may not please Sir Thomas Beecham (the 
B.B.C. controllers) ; they are blamed, perhaps unfairly, 
for the plight of the Queen’s Hall. But it is not their 
job to please the virtuoso, the high-brow, the faddist.”’ 

You see the implication? You cannot get a wide 
circulation for the best. The best, therefore, may be 
ignored. The best is only for the faddist. But you 
see, too, the artfulness of the ‘‘ Herald ’’—which is, 
after all, a paper indispensable to us to-day. For Sir 
Thomas is not a virtuoso, not in that niggard and 
barren sense. He isa musician. And the people who 
used to go to the Promenade Concerts, after a hard 
day’s work, were not high-brows and faddists. They 
were, very often, poor people who happened to be 
lovers of Beethoven and Mozart. Why does not the 
‘“ Herald,’’ of all papers, leave that sort of stuff to the 
Philistines, who have the rest of the Press, and who 
dread daylight as a threat to invested capital? But if 
Labour is going to standardize knowledge down to that 
capacity which is consonant with the widest popular 
support and the greatest revenue, then we can take 
no more interest in its aims than we do in beads for 
Hottentots. We hear the same comment about the 
tired people who cannot read Shakespeare and that — 
high-brow stuff, but prefer “‘ The Sheikh.’’ What of 
it? ‘* King Lear ’’ and the ** Eroica ’’ were not done 
in anticipation of those who are perfectly satisfied with 
crystal sets. 

That comment of the “‘ Daily Herald ’’ would have 
looked well as a bright and pithy ‘‘ par’’ in the 
‘’ Evening News.’’ We deplore it, as we do Brails- 
ford’s resignation, and the abandonment of Ruskin 
College, and the way Labour fumbles nervously with 
its helpless hands while Mr. Lloyd George steals: its 
thunder to denounce the infamy of this betrayal of the 
miners and the country. It seems to be part of a para- 
lizing ineptitude. For this is a generous country. It 
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has, in the past, responded to the best. It has shown 
it will rise to the better and the inspiring word ; and 
some of us hold to the faith that it is but waiting now 
for that word. We had hoped we should hear it from 
the party which has grown out of the pioneering of that 
good man, Keir Hardie. But to-day it appears there 
is no choice between Lenin and Mussolini; and our 
Lenins look like the one at the waxworks after the fire. 
—Mu1es Lane. 


“Tue THREE SIsTeRS.’’—There are many times 
when a disheartened playgoer feels that if there were 
no theatres it would be necessary not to invent them. 
But there are also rare moments in which a thousand 
disappointments are cancelled, and the theatre then 
seems to be the temple of an art that is at least the 
equal of the other arts. There was such a moment last 
month, when one saw M. Komisarjevsky’s production 
of ‘‘ The Three Sisters ’’ at the Barnes Theatre. Most 
of the actors in it are those who played in the March 
production ; but there seems to be a marked improve- 
ment all round. This is probably due to the fact that 
M. Komisarjevsky has now been working for many 
months with the same people, and is thus able to get 
more out of them ; and it is well known that actors play 
together with more ease and vigour when they have 
grown used to each other. The whole ‘‘ business ’’ of 
the stage becomes smoother and more flexible, and, 
under such a meticulous and imaginative producer, 
allows itself to be moulded nearer and nearer to the 
vision of the dramatist. But whatever the reasons for 
the improvement, it is the result which is important to 
the audience ; and to me, this production approaches so 
near to perfection that I never hope to see a better one, 
and J am anxious to see it again in case [| shall never 
see anything so good. It has been tuned to a pitch that 
allows every modulation of tone, every nuance of 
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emotion, its proper value. Each change of rhythm has 
been so perfectly timed that the throb of one’s heart 
acknowledges the truth of the altered beat. Each new 
scene is a new movement, which is valid in its own 
right, and yet is given an additional worth and beauty 
by its difference from and its relation to the scenes 
which precede and follow it. But if each change of key, 
of rhythm, and of pace, help us to appreciate the living 
truth of the dramatist’s conception, no less important as 
aids to our imagination are the exquisite “‘ lighting 
effects,’’ and the subtle grouping of the actors at all 
the more significant moments of the drama. (M. 
Komisarjevsky can throw a light through a window 
that will tell you the season of the year and the time of 
day, and he can double the significance of a line by the 
positions of his actors ; but how much of this excellence 
of production is due to his own ideas and how much 
to his vivid memories of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
no one is able to say except himself. Once again, it 
is the results that are important to us, and if plagiarism 
be the cause of our delight, let Stanislavsky gnash his 
teeth, not us.) The very pattern of Tchehov’s tragic 
comedy takes shape and substance, comes from its 
hiding place between the lines to tell us that it is one. 
of the main sources of our pleasure, so that one listens 
to the play with even more intensity than one looks at 
it. It may, indeed, be suggested that it is this inner 
harmony which is the essential secret of Tchehov’s 
magic. For there is no doubt that the words of his 
dramas (and his stories) convey with their meaning a 
strange music to our ears. They are like the thousand 
twangling instruments that hummed about the ears of 
Caliban, and made even that semi-brute see the 
heavens open to show riches. Or they are “‘ like the 
sweet sound, That breathes upon a bank of violets ”’ ; 
and, as Orsino did, one craves a surfeit. 

It is very difficult to praise Tchehov. But it is too 
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easy, and a little ungrateful, merely to say, *‘ Words 
fail to express my delight.’ In Max Beerbohm’s 
phrase, then, “‘I am utterly purposed ”’ to pay my 
homage to Tchehov. The Three Sisters is a play 


which is at once true to life and beautiful, at once 


deeply complex and simple, at once sad and full of 
joy ; and, finally, in all respects completely d:fferent 
from all other plays except his own. For if there is 
any one thing more remarkable than another in the 
plays of Ichehov, it is this quality of complete differ- 
ence from all other stage writing. His plays are like 
his stories in this respect ; there is something unique 


in them which absolves one from making any compart- 


sons, odious or otherwise. What this unique quality is 
I cannot say : if I could it would perhaps no longer be 
unique. It is enough for me that others feel it too ; 
it exists even if it cannot be defined; but it may be 
said, as an aside, that Shakespeare is never distant from 
my thoughts when I am reading or listening to 
Tchehov. 

It is possible that there are resemblances and corre- 
spondences between the English and the Russian 
dramatist. Certainly, it seems to me that something 
of divinity hedges Tchehov round about as it also 
encircles Shakespeare. They are both human enough, 
heaven knows, but their humanity is so complete that 
it seems to be not altogether of this world. Tchehov 
mounts no metaphysical hobby-horses; nor does he 
ever dive into those muddy depths in which our very 
advanced psychological novelists are gasping for 
breath, and fighting for words to express the compli- 
cated obscurities which they themselves are creating 
by their struggles ; and yet he knows and feels as much 
as they do, and he expresses a good deal more. (It is 
ironic, is it not? that Tchehov can bring to the surface 
with an easy pen what the word-mad psychologists so 


_ unsuccessfully struggle for.) Tchehov talks only of 
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simple, knowledgable things : love and loss and loneli- 
ness, the pain of joy, and man’s inhumanity to man ; 
the glad innocence of youth, the sympathy of friends, 
the beauty of man’s kindliness to man. He shows us 
no mysteries, only the great mystery of life itself ; and 
he mirrors every mood and passion of mankind in a 
crystal-clear vocabulary. He is a realist among realists 
—but he wears his realism with a difference. He is of 
the earth ; but his unemphatic acceptance of good and 
evil, his ineffable toleration, is of that kind which 
passes understanding. To the casual eyes, indeed, his 
indulgent attitude seems equivalent to indifference ; but 
to a keener glance it is obvious that there is nothing 
cynical in his vision, only a strange, fine subtlety of com- 
prehension. ‘This point is strongly tested in The Three 
Sisters at the close of the play. Masha is weeping for 
her lover within hearing of the band which, with mar- 
tial tues, is playing him away; Irina has just learnt 
that her baron has been shot by that queer fellow, 
Solyony, and in her face you can see not only the pain 
of losing on the eve of marriage a kind and gentle lover, 
but the miserable knowledge that her last hopes of a 
new life have died with him; and Olga, who, with her 
backbone and sense of responsibility, is most nearly 
sympathetic to the English mind, is trying to forget 
her own sorrows by comforting her younger sisters. 
And the old doctor, from over the edge of his news- 
paper, says to them all, as if to comfort them, ‘‘ It 
doesn’t matter, it doesn’t matter,’’ and returns to his 
reading. It is Tchehov’s triumph that these words, 
far from sounding utterly cynical, sound as if Tchehov 
himself were giving to the three sisters a gentle and full 
solution to all their troubles. So that when Olga, in 
her final speech, says ‘‘ what are we living for, why 
are we suffering ? ’’ we feel that out of his own supreme 
knowledge of life it is again Tchehov, not Tchebutykin, 
who repeats the words ‘‘ It doesn’t matter, it doesn’t 
matter. . . .’’—Joun SHAND. | 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE FLIGHT TO THE NORTH. 

Suddenly we hear of Jesus in the far north, in the territories 
of Tyre and Sidon. His descent into Galilee had failed. The 
Pharisees were vigilant ; and for the first time in his reply to 
them we catch the note of anger and withering contempt for 
them, which was thenceforward constant in their encounters, 
and has branded them for ever. They had thwarted him in his 
divine purpose. Scarcely had he appeared in Galilee than they 
had come out against him. He believed they had the civil 
power of Herod behind them, and they encouraged the belief. 

He must have fled hurriedly. From what we can gather it 
seems that he made his way inland through Galilee. Mark speaks 
of his explanation of his word about defilement as given when 
they returned ‘‘ to the house.’’ It is rash to press such a word, 
but it looks as though Jesus had returned secretly to Caper- 
naum, and a sudden alarm had prevented him from regaining 
the boat and his hiding-place on the other side. He left Galilee 
by land from the north, and made a long and circuitous journey, 
through Tyre and Sidon, then eastward, down through the cities 
of the Decapolis, back at last to the farther shore of the Lake 
and his old hiding-place, where doubtless he had given the word 
to his followers to await him. Even in Tyre he chose to remain 
concealed. 

Little is known of this great flight, save its rough course, 
and the single incident of the casting out of the demon from the 
daughter of the Syro-Phoenician woman at Tyre. Matthew 
speaks of disciples being with Jesus; Mark of none. Mark’s 
account, as everywhere, is the more original. Jesus was alone. 
The historical fact is important, yet not so precious as the 
indication that the story of the Syro-Phoenician woman was told 
to his disciples by Jesus himself on his return. For it is a 
strange little story. 

He was lodging somewhere concealed in Tyre. No doubt he 
had a handful of followers there among the Jewish inhabitants. 
People from Tyre and Sidon had come out to hear him before. 
But the Syro-Phcenician woman was not a Jewess; she was 
a Syrian Greek. She heard about him, however, and came to 
ask him to cure her daughter of her damon. 
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He said to her: 

‘* Let the children first eat their fill. It is not right to take 
the children’s bread and throw it to the dogs,’’ 

She answered : : 

‘‘ Yes, Master. But the dogs under the table eat the chil- 
dren’s crumbs.’’ 

‘‘ For that reply,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ go your way: the demon 
has left your daughter.’’ 

She went home and found the child flung down upon the 
bed and the demon gone from her. 

What kind of malady the demon personified there is no 
telling. Nor is there any profit in inquiries for which there 
are no data; but it is easy, nay natural, to believe that such 
a man as Jesus had powers of spiritual healing, which were 
indeed spiritual, due to his conviction of the presence and 
power of God within him. And these powers, we conceive, it 
would tax modern medical science either to deny or to explain. 

That is not greatly important: what is important is that 
Jesus must have told this story of himself. It was, he said, 
the woman’s reply that had wrung the cure from him. What 
was in the reply? Two things: pathos, and a quick wit, 
inseparably combined. Not to her wit alone, not to her pathetic 
humility, had he responded: but to both in one. Because of 
her wit, her humility is not merely humble; because of her 
humility her wit is not merely witty. It is the jest that a 
nature in deadly earnest could not suppress; the speech of one 
who knew by instinct that she had a complete human being 
before her, to whom to appeal—a prophet, a great prophet, 
the greatest of all prophets—therefore a prophet with a sense 
of humour. ae 

The phrase, ‘‘ a sense of humour,’’ sounds crude and clumsy 
when spoken of Jesus. A sense of humour belongs to the old 
Adam, at his best: and Jesus was a new man. His qualities 
were all new: his quickness of apprehension, his profound 
simplicity of speech, his astonishing power of revealing an 
abysm of meaning through a transparent phrase—these appear 
before us in a combination so harmonious that we take them, 
as it were, for granted. They seem natural; and they are 
natural. Nothing is so new as a new naturalness, none so 
difficult to apprehend. A new simplicity is the most baffling of 
all human achievements and the most perdurable. 

To those to whom Jesus is God, it must inevitably be almost 
blasphemous to emphasize so signal a trait in Jesus as his 
humour. Yet to those for whom Jesus is wholly man, and the 
more divine for that, this humour of his is infinitely precious. 
The man of sorrows is the man who called Peter ‘* the Rock,”’ 
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and James and John ‘‘ the sons of Thunder ’’; he was, before 
all else, like Shakespeare, a smiling man. To him his chief 
followers were ever so little absurd: absurdly lovable. Those 
two sons of Zebedee whom we see, in Luke, clamorous to call 
down fire upon a village that would not receive them ; obstreper- 
ous to demand for themselves to sit one on his right hand and 
one on his left in the Kingdom—what more perfect name for 
such spiritual children than ‘‘ Sons of Thunder’? — Jesus’ 
smile of humour was one with his love and his forgiveness: it 
was one more acknowledgment of the divine particularity of the 
universe. 

He did not, we imagine, meet with much humour in others 
in his earthly course. Humour has never been a Jewish virtue. 
The religion of the Pharisee, great as it was and is, could never 
have had birth in a nation with a sense of humour: it would 

have been killed by ridicule among a people which shared 
Jesus’ vision of the Pharisees as men straining out gnats and 
swallowing camels. That single phrase would have scotched 
Pharisaism in a laughter-loving people; and justly, for the 
humour is divine. It is God’s protest against those who would 
contort man from his authentic fashioning in God’s image. 
The true Shekinah is man, said Chrysostom. When universal 
laughter is the portion of those who would distort and defile it, 
the Kingdom of God will not be far from earth. 
~ Not much humour therefore in his own folk was it Jesus’ lot 
to find: he found it in a Syro-Phoencian woman of Tyre. He 
was solitary and a fugitive, making a long and weary journey. 
On his return he told nothing of his woes that his disciples 
could remember—only the story of the little dogs and the 
crumbs. ‘‘ For that reply go your way: the demon has left 
your daughter.’’ 
From Tyre he went to Sidon, and thence by a circuitous route, 
keeping remote from Galilee, to his old mountain retreat in 
_ the Decapolis. There he met his disciples again; and it may 
: be to the vividness of their recollection of the meeting that we 
_ Owe a Curiously circumstantial account of his healing a deaf 
mute. Jesus took him apart privately and placed his fingers 
| in the deaf-mute’s ears; then he spat and touched his tongue 
_ with the spittle; then, looking up into heaven, he groaned and 
| said to the man, ‘‘ Epphatha!—Open!”’ And immediately the 
impediments of the man’s ears and tongue were loosened, and 
he began to speak correctly. Once again Jesus charged the 
_ man to tell no one of his cure. 

It is curious that this strongly realistic account of one of 
Jesus’ healings should be followed at a little distance by another 

of precisely the same kind—the healing of the blind man at 
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Bethsaida. Those two accounts are unique in the gospel 
narrative. One might explain their appearance at this precise 
point in Mark’s story by supposing that among: those gathered 
to meet Jesus on his return was a man with a much more 
exact and material vision than was possessed by the disciple 
who supplied Mark with the main substance of his narrative. 
It is probable enough. For on Jesus’ return many were once 
more gathered round him; and once again, on the eve of yet 
another attempt to enter Galilee, and carry on his work there, 
Jesus distributed a sacramental meal to thousands of fellow- 
sons of God, and members of the Kingdom. Mark gives the 
number as four thousand, a thousand less than the five to whom 
Jesus had distributed the sacramental meal on the eve of his 
previous attempt to enter Galilee. 

Perhaps we do wrong to press the figures; yet it is difficult 
not to see in them evidence of a dwindling of Jesus’ following. 
Was the following of the Man who verily had not where to rest 
his head too hard for them? Was the coming of the Kingdom 
too long delayed? 

Once more we can but ask, what expectation had they? 
What expectation had Jesus? And the answer seems inevitable 
that they, and he, at this point of time, still waited for the 
coming of the Son of Man. For them this divine epiphany was 
one thing: for him another: he knew the change in the nature 
of man of which it was only the miraculous investiture, they 
did not. To his knowledge, ultimate, eternal, unshakable, the 
refusal of an expected sign was but the condition of a purer 
knowledge: he had misread God’s purpose in time, he had — 
unwittingly taken over into his immediate certainty fragments 
of an old expectation. Now the last scales of error were fallen 
from his eyes: he knew the unspeakable truth. But to many 
of his followers he was only a prophet who had prophesied 
in vain. 

Yet of five thousand, four thousand had remained. From 
four thousand he took his solemn departure, before he went 
once more to carry the wonderful news into Galilee. His nearer 
disciples rowed him once more across the Lake, to some 
unknown place which Mark calls ‘‘ the parts of Dalmanutha,”’ 
and Matthew Magadan or Magdala. It may be a corruption 
of Tiberias—the great Grzeco-Jewish city on the Lake, Herod’s 
capital of Galilee. 

The Pharisees were still on the alert, ready to receive him. 
They knew what had happened on the other side. The thousand 
that had been his, and were his no longer, had not failed to 
spread the news abroad. There was exultation in the voices 
of the Pharisees : 
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‘* Show us a sign from heaven! ’’ 

He groaned in spirit. It was the moment of outward defeat. 
The triumphant Pharisees were before him jeering at his 
impotence. 

‘‘ Why does this generation ask for a sign? Verily I say 

The truth: bitter to him to utter, at this moment, to his 
triumphant enemies, the victorious defenders of Galilee. Yet 
less than the truth, for the truth was yet unborn. They were 
to be given such a sign as the human mind had never dreamed. 

‘‘ Get away from here,’’ said the Pharisees. ‘‘* Because 
Herod wants to kill you.” 

It was a lie; but Jesus could not but believe it. He 
answered : 

‘* Go, and say to that fox: ‘ Behold, I cast out demons and 
do healings to-day and to-morrow, and the next day my work 
is done. Yet to-day and to-morrow and the next day I must 
journey on, for it is not permitted that a prophet should die 
outside Jerusalem.’ ”’ 

Bitterly, wearily spoken, by one weary of a journey without 
rest, a labour without respite. He turned back to the boat and 
was rowed away. 

His last attempt to enter his own country had failed, the 
discredited prophet was rowed hurriedly away. There had been 


‘no time for his men even to buy bread; they had but a single 


loaf in the boat with them. They told him so. 

Bread? Bread? ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread alone.’’ His 
thoughts were otherwhere, brooding over his strange destiny. 

‘* Bread—we have no bread! ”’ they told him again. 

‘* Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees,’’ he answered, 
““ and of Herod.”’ 

Oh, these dark sayings! What did he mean? Was he 
blaming them for having no bread? They murmured apart 
among themselves. 

** Why do you talk,’’ he said wearily, ‘‘ of having no bread? 
Do you not see, do you not understand? Are your hearts 
hardened? Having eyes, do you not see; having ears, do you 
not hear? ”’ 

So they rowed to Bethsaida. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


C:SAREA PHILIPPI. 
Bethsaida was outside Herod’s jurisdiction, yet on the borders 
of Galilee. It was the natural place for Jesus to seek when 
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he came out of his mountain-retreat and was driven out of 
Galilee. He must have taught and wrought there a long while ; 
but of his ministry in Bethsaida no record remains save the 
story of the healing of the blind man. Nor can we tell whether 
that healing was done in Bethsaida itself, or in one of the 
villages attached to it. Mark speaks of a village, but Beth- 
saida itself was much more than a village. 

Men brought a blind man to Jesus and besought him to touch 
him. He took the blind man by the hand and led him outside 
the village. There he spat into his eyes, and laid his hands 
upon them, and asked: ‘‘ Do you see anything? ” 

The blind man looked up and said: ‘‘ I see men, for I see 
things like walking trees.”’ 

Then Jesus once more laid his hands upon the mans’ eyes, 
and the man saw through the veil, and had distinct sight of 
everything. Jesus sent him home, charging him not even to 
go into the village. 

That is all we know of Jesus’ actual work in Bethsaida; but 
there was far more than that. Bethsaida shares with Chorazin 
and Capernaum the ignominy of Jesus’ bitter denunciation. 
Not less than at Capernaum must he have worked there; and 
not less than by Capernaum was he rejected by it. . 

We may suppose that Bethsaida was the last town wherein 
he sought to work among men. He would have been able to 
work there after Galilee was closed to him; and we know that 
Bethsaida was the last town he visited before the great decision 
of Czesarea Philippi. : 

Somewhere in the outskirts of Bethsaida we must imagine 
him, returned from his last venture into Galilee, with the 
remnant of his dwindled followers. And Bethsaida would have 
none of the discredited prophet. In Galilee, out of Galilee, — 
he was rejected. He turned away to the north. As he went 
he cried out in his bitterness : 

‘* Woe unto thee, Khorazin! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida! 
Had the works done in you been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented in sackcloth and ashes, long ago. And 
thou, Capernaum! Exalted. to Heaven? No, you will be — 
brought down to Hell. For if the works done in you had been — 
done in Sodom, Sodom would have lasted to this day. I telk 
you, it will be more bearable for Sodom on the day of judgment 
than for you.”’ 

It was the moment of his extreme defeat, as he led the way 
northward from Bethsaida. What was he now? What did 
his men believe he was? He turned to them. 

‘“ ‘Who do men say that I am? 

They answered : 
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‘‘ John the Baptist; others say Elijah; others, one of the 
prophets. ’’ 

He asked : 

‘* But you—who do you say that I am? ”’ 

Peter answered : 

‘* You are the Messiah.’’ 

Jesus answered: 

‘* You are blessed among men, Simon son of John, for it was 
not flesh and blood, but my Father in heaven who revealed 
this to you.’’ 

And he charged them that they should speak of it to no man. 


Jesus was at the nadir of his earthly career. He had been 
finally cast forth from his own country of Galilee. He was to 
revisit it but once more, in disguise and concealed. Whatever 
dreams he may have had of leading his countrymen into the 
Kingdom were shattered. He had learned that they would 
follow only a leader who had a sign: and he could not, and 
would not, give them one. 

He was a prophet, nearing his downfall. There were those 
that called him John the Baptist: and what forbade that the 
Baptist should be once more beheaded? There were others 
who called him, as they had called John the Baptist before him, 
Elijah: and what forbade that the third Elijah should go the 
way of the second? And to those to whom he was simply some 
prophet or other—well, there had been many prophets in the 
history of Israel, and most of them had come to a bad end. 
Jesus was well on the way to his. 

So to the outward eye. But what was Jesus to his own 
inward eye? Above all things else, the son of God, who had 
sought in vain for earthly brothers. By bitter experience he had 
proved himself God’s only son. He had his choice: either to — 
deny the knowledge that he knew, of his absolute communion 
with a loving Father, or bear his strange destiny to the end. 

Of his communion with God he could not doubt. But other 
men had communed with God. None knew so well as he the 
authentic voice of God as it came from the lips of the prophets 
of old. But his communion was different, strangely different : 
he had known God, not as a servant knows a master, but as 
a long-lost son his hidden Father. Jesus was such a man that 
he could have known God in no other way. Had God been less 
than he found him, he would have refused him. For him God 
had to be one in which all his love could find satisfaction and 
rest. To him no other God was possible; and to all other men 
such a God was impossible. 

So he had become, inevitably, God’s only son. The more 
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utterly his message was rejected, the more certainly men refused 
the birthright that he offered them, to be and to act as God's 
sons, the more strange and mysterious and wonderful became 
his own destiny. 

God’s only son. Perhaps the splendour of that loneliness 1s 
unthinkable. Yet somehow we must imagine it, even though 
it be, as it can be, only for a single moment. We must know 
that it was not some mysterious and unimaginable delusion. 
He had become what he had become by an inexorable necessity. 
Once grant the fact of this man’s communion with God as he 
came up from John’s baptism—and who, that has eyes to see, 
can deny it?—then he was inevitably bound to become verily 
and indeed the only son ‘of God. 

God’s first-born son, who had found no brother. For such 
a man what place was there in the world of men? What was 
his destiny? One position and one alone was marked for him 
in the Jewish expectation, which he in his own fashion shaned. 
He must be the Messiah, the anointed one, the appointed Judge, 
the Son of Man. Yet even that he could not be now, in this 
world, on the road between Bethsaida and Cesarea. A human 
Messiah—that was unthinkable. Some mighty change must 
intervene. The Son of God must put off his garment of flesh 
and blood that he might become the Son of Man. The burden 
of a mighty and intolerable destiny lay upon him. 

And as he wrestled with it on the road he put to Simon the 
great question: ‘‘ Who am [? ”’ 

For an instant Simon thought the unthinkable thought. It © 
was compelled from him by the spirit of the man before him. 
Truly it was not flesh and blood that revealed it on that day 
to Simon, the son of John, as he followed his defeated Master 
on the road, and the Master suddenly turned back to him. | 
For that answer Simon is indeed blessed, through all the ages. 
Through those words God’s lonely son, for an instant, touched 
a brother. Simon had revealed Jesus to himself. 

From henceforward this was the secret between Jesus and 
his near disciple. He was the Messiah-to-be. And he began 
to unfold to them, quite openly, the secret of his identity as 
Messiah. He would suffer many things; he would be killed; 
but he would rise again, and come in his new glory as the true 
Messiah, bringing up with him the end of the world and opening 
of the Kingdom of God. | 

Substantially, I am convinced, the story of Jesus’ telling the 
disciples of his rising again is true. I do not believe that he 
said he would rise again in three days. For the simple reason 
that there is nothing in the primitive Gospel narrative to show 
that after the Crucifixion the disciples had the faintest expecta- 
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tion of his being raised from the dead after three days. The 
disciples are represented as completely surprised by the resur- 
rection. If Jesus had openly declared to them that he would 
rise again from the dead in three days, such an attitude of 
surprise would have been impossible: on the contrary, their 
- attitude must have been one of eager and impatient expectation. 
They would not have left it to the faithful women to visit the 
tomb on the third morning. 

We can but conjecture what Jesus foretold to his disciples 
concerning his destiny at death. But there are solid grounds 
for conjecture. For it is apparent from the whole tenour of 
the various conflicting narratives of the Passion that something 
which Jesus and his disciples expected to happen did not in fact 
happen. That is the plain and incontrovertible meaning of his 
despairing cry: Eloi, Elot, lama sabacthani? His God had 
forsaken him. When he uttered that cry, Jesus was yet alive, 
though on the point of death. Therefore that which was to 
happen to him, and had not happened to him, was to have 
happened before the supreme point of physical death. It did 
not happen: Jesus died with a loud cry, and the last flame of 
hope of his disciples sank into ashes. 

I do not pretend to know, or to be able to imagine, precisely 
what was this happening in which Jesus trusted. But we may 
assume that it was of this that Jesus spoke in his reply to the 
high-priest’s question: ‘‘ Are you the Christ? ” Then he said: 

‘* Tam: and you shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of power and coming with the clouds of heaven.’’ 

He was to have experienced a miraculous change before 
death: to have put off his earthly garment, and become the 
supernatural Messiah of Jewish expectation. I firmly believe 
that this reply to the chief-priest, which has been repeatedly 
impugned by modern criticism, is authentic. That was Jesus’ 
expectation. 

For these sufficient reasons, as they seem, I regard the story 
of his having foretold to his disciples his death and resurrection 
in three days, as a pious invention after the fact. He may have 
told them that he was to die and that he was to rise from the 
dead ; but his death was not to be actual death. He was indeed 
to suffer to the extremity, but then he would be changed. 

But this conception which had come to birth in Jesus’ soul, 
of a suffering Messiah, was utterly strange to his disciples. 
Simon had recognized him as the Messiah, indeed—but a suffer- 
ing Messiah, that was impossible. It was, for the mind of his 
disciples, an unthinkable thought. It is so familiar to men like 
ourselves, heirs of two thousand years of Christian thought 
and feeling, that it is hard for us to realize how utterly incon- 
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ceivable it was to the fishermen of Galilee. Simon had been 
lifted up in a moment of inspiration when he proclaimed Jesus 
the Messiah. To reconcile his vision with the reality was 
beyond his power. Jesus had spoken his mysterious words 
concerning his coming suffering, and was walking ahead alone. 
The disciples pondered the mystery: it was too hard for them. 
Then Simon hurried to overtake him, and speaking to Jesus 
from behind, began to rebuke him for his words. 

Jesus turned round upon him, and looked upon the disciples 
gathered behind their spokesman. He said to Simon: 

‘* Follow behind me, Satan; you think the thoughts of men, 
not the thoughts of God.”’ 

Then he called the outer disciples that followed behind the 
Twelve up to him, and said to them all: 

‘* Tf any man will follow behind me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me. For whoever will save his 
life, will lose it. And whoever will lose his life for my sake 
will save it. For what shall it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his soul? For with what payment can a man 
buy back his soul? 

‘* For whoever shall be ashamed of me and my words in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, of him shall the Son of Man 
be ashamed when he comes in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels.’’ 

His outer followers did not understand that the Son of Man 
was Jesus himself. Only the Twelve knew that, for he had 
charged them to tell no man. To those outside the Twelve | 
such speech referred to the Coming of One of whom Jesus was 
but the forerunner. To the Twelve it had a stranger and more 
poignant meaning. . : 

Finally Jesus said : 

‘““ Verily, I tell you that there are some of those standing 
here who shall not taste of death until they see the Kingdom 
of God come with power.’’ 

That was surely no promise of longevity to chosen disciples. 
It bears its plain meaning, as a vivid and forcible declaration 
of Jesus’ own belief: that the Kingdom of God would come 
soon. It would come when Jesus had made the sacrifice of © 
himself, and was changed from the earthly prophet into the 
heavenly Messiah. 

Nor, for my own part, do I doubt the authenticity of Jesus’ 
words : ‘* Let him take up his cross! ’’ The critical objection — 
that Jesus could not have known that the manner of his death 
would be crucifixion, leaves me unmoved. I think he knew 
well that he was to suffer the death of a thief and a robber; 
and I have no doubt that he foresaw the manner of his agony. 
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It would not be profitable to inquire how the conception of 
a suffering Messiah, which was to remain unintelligible to his 
disciples, came to be born in Jesus’ secret soul. It is possible, 
perhaps even certain, that the wonderful picture of Israel as 
the suffering servant in 53rd Isaiah, which was surely so 
familiar to him that it may have been part of himself, helped to 
bring to pass the ‘‘ transvaluation of all values ’’ implied in the 
thought of a suffering Messiah. Nor would it in the least 
affect the potency of the second Isaiah’s sublime imagination 
that he described Israel and not the Messiah. It is the order 
and quality of the imagination alone that would matter to such 
a one as Jesus. He was not, as the higher critics so often 
assume, a higher critic. He was the supreme man—poet, 
prophet, hero: indeed, I know not what predicate of supreme 
humanity could be denied him. Into the mind of such a man 
a scruple so earth-bound and barren as the question, Does this 
speak of Israel or the Messiah? could not have entered. Was 
he himself not a prophet, and more than a prophet? Did he 
not know that the meaning of a prophet’s words was not in 
the letter, but in the knowledge of God that shone through 
them. Would he have read the 53rd Isaiah as a Herr Professor 
of Weissnichtwo reads it? It would have meant to him: 
victory out of utter defeat as the inmost secret of God’s plan. 
_ If even our dull minds respond to that amazing vision of 
{saiah and recognize its inspiration, what would it have been 
to one whose ears were attuned as no man’s have ever been 
to hear the secret voice of God? 

But for this very reason we need not assume any influence 
of Isaiah working in Jesus’ soul. A greater than Isaiah was 
there. He needed not even the sublimest voice of all the 
sublime voices of Israel’s prophets to tell him of God’s 
strange and wonderful purpose, now. Perhaps far away, in 
that infinitely distant past when he was a little boy in Nazareth, 
and had a home and a mother and brothers and sisters, and 
called to other little boys in the dark across the market-place, 
Isaiah’s vision of the man of sorrows may have helped to tune 
his hearing to God’s most secret sighing; perhaps, had Isaiah 
not known and spoken, Jesus’ own knowledge and speech might 
have been other than they were. But that was far away: what 
Isaiah had to give him had been given long ago—in another 
life. Now he needed not such a voice, nor even its comfort. 
He had but to follow his own ineffable destiny to know that 
the conception of the suffering Messiah was true. He was the 
Messiah and he suffered; he was to suffer yet more. 

God’s only son was alone with his strange and wonderful 
destiny—to suffer and to die and to rise again. He must go 
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to Jerusalem, to the city of God, to the fortress of the old 
covenant, and proclaim his message there. That he would 
die proclaiming it, there was no doubt: the Pharisees who had 
driven him into exile from his own dear land of Galilee, where 
their power was small, would exact the uttermost from him in 
the Holy City, where their power was great. Into the living 
centre of the old region of Israel he must go and there claim 
the new knowledge of God. The decision was inevitable: 
where could the son of God die but on God’s altar? : 

He was alone. From this hour all the disciples forsook him 
and fled. Though their bodies followed him yet for a little 
while, their spirits could not. From now onward they saw his 
face from afar, as in a dream, as though it were an angel’s. 
It was a man’s. 

He was alone: save for his Father. He went up into a high 
mountain to seek him. With him he took Peter and James and 
John. They waited apart, and watched him as he prayed. He 
prayed vehemently and long, till at length evening came on 
and they were oppressed with sleep. Suddenly they woke, and 
it seemed to them that his face was changed, and his garments 
white beyond any human bleaching. They heard him speaking 
to someone near him concerning the grievous journey to 
Jerusalem that he must accomplish; and it seemed to them 
that there were two majestic figures of men in the half-light 
at his side, one of whom they took for Moses, and the other for 
Elijah. 

They were beside themselves with fear; and Peter, in tremb- 
ling, not knowing what to say, called out idle words : 

** Master, it is good for us that we are here. Let us 
make three huts, one for you, one for Moses, and one for 
Elijah.’’ 

Even as they spoke there was total darkness, and out of 
the darkness they seemed to hear the very voice of God saying, 
‘* This is my beloved Son: hearken to him!” and at the 
sound of the voice they fell on their faces for fear. 

But Jesus came forward. He touched them where they lay 
and said: ‘‘ Do not be afraid.’’ And they looked up and about 
them, and there was no cne, save Jesus, all alone. 

The three disciples kept secret the story of their vision until 
after Jesus was crucified and they had become persuaded that 
he had risen bodily from the grave. Indeed, it was only then 
that they veritably saw the vision. They remembered that from 
the moment they went up with Jesus into the mountain he was 
changed: he was the same Jesus whom they had followed, yet 
he was another Jesus, whom they followed in fear. Truly, on 
that day, when he communed with his Father on the mountain- 
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top concerning his journey to Jerusalem, he was transfigured. 
Then he knew that he was indeed the solitary son of God, and 
was given strength to bear his destiny as the son of Man. 

Yet, though we may well believe that the face of Jesus was 
changed as he communed with God and passed into the final 
knowledge of his mission and his destiny, and the three 
disciples long afterwards remembered the change in his face, 
and the voice in the darkness, and their own fears, there was 
no miraculous happening of a kind to bring them certitude. 
Had they indeed seen what afterwards they imagined they 
had seen, they would have felt no doubts as they came down 
the mountain-side with their Master. If it had been so proved 
to them that Jesus was the Messiah as they afterwards 
recounted, they would not have been wondering how he could 
be the Messiah as they descended. 

They asked him: ‘‘ Why do the Scribes say that Elijah must 
come first? ”’ 


He answered: ‘‘ Elijah does indeed come first to restore 
everything. And he has come already, but they would not 
recognize him. They worked their will upon him, as it is 


written. And what is written of the Son of Man himself? That 
he must suffer many things and be utterly rejected.” 

If Jesus spoke these last words, which we may not doubt, 
_he had made the vision of Israel in the 53rd Isaiah into a 
prophecy concerning the Messiah. That it was not, in the strict 
sense of scholarship and history. Yet it was, from the moment 
that Jesus made it so; just as John the Baptist was not Elijah, 
nor had he restored everything. Jesus made him Elijah. 

And it was at this moment that he spoke his words concerning 
John the Baptist : 

** What went ye out into the desert to see? A reed shaken 
by the wind? | 

‘* But what went ye cut to see? A man clothed in soft 
raiment? Those who wear silk are in king’s palaces. 

‘‘ But what went ye out to see? A prophet? Yea, I tell 
-you, and more than a prophet. This is he of whom it was 
written : 

‘* Behold I sent my messenger before my face 
Who shall prepare the way before thee. 

““ Verily I say to you: Among men born of women there 
has not arisen a greater than John the Baptist. But the least 
in the Kingdom of God is greater than he. From the days of 
John the Baptist until now the Kingdom of God suffers violence, 
and men of violence seize it to themselves. For all the 
Prophets and the Law prophesied up to John. And if you 
can receive it, this is Elijah that was to come. 
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‘* He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.”’ 

In those strange dark words the new secret was spoken. 
Elijah the forerunner had indeed come, and he who was to 
come after him, was there. And Elijah belonged to the old 
dispensation: he belonged with the Law and the Prophets, 
and the last word of the last prophet had foretold his coming. 
But after him had come something unknown, unexpected and 
unforetold—the Kingdom of God’s love. The least of its 
members was greater than John, for he belonged to the new 
creation: he had been reborn. 

And this Kingdom had been plucked by violent hands from 
heaven: first by the strong, masterful hands of the true 
Prometheus, who had torn through the Law and the Prophets 
to find God face to face. He had brought God down from 
heaven to earth. And then it was plucked from heaven no 
less by those who listened to his words, and into whom the 
message of the Kingdom fell as a seed: men who, like their 
leader, changed themselves and made the Kingdom real. 

The teacher of this new violence was the promised one. It 
was all utterly different from what men had imagined. John 
the Baptist was Elijah. He kad restored nothing; and he 
had been beheaded. Only he that had ears to hear could under- 
stand the mystery. A yet greater mystery of the same kind 
was the destiny of the Son of Man. 

Jesus said: 

‘* To what shall I liken this generation? 

‘* It is like children who sit in the market-place and call to 
their playmates: ‘ We piped for you, and you did not dance; 
we wailed, and you did not beat your: hearts.’ 


‘* For John came neither eating nor drinking and they say : 


‘ He has a devil.’ The Son of Man came eating and drinking, 
and they say: ‘ Look: a glutton and a drunkard! The friend 
of tax-gatherers and sinners! ’’ But Wisdom is justified by her 
works.”’ 

The bitterness of his rejection pressed hard upon him at this 
crucial moment. ‘Rejection had indeed made him the only son 


of God and Messiah-to-be: but the new consciousness of his — 


destiny made rejection harder to bear. It was no longer a 
prophet whom his countrymen had rejected. 

But the bitterness of Jesus passed. Not the bitterness, but 
the wonder of his destiny filled him, when he cried :— 

‘* T praise thee, Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, that thou 
hast hidden these things from the wise and understanding and 
hast revealed them unto babes. Yea, Father, for so it seemed 
gocd to thee. 

‘* All knowledge has been given to me by the Father, and no 
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one knows the Son save the Father, nor does any know the 
Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him.”’ 

From the proud pinnacle of this exultant knowledge he spoke 
the imperishable words :— 

‘“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I am gentle and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 

Exultation, bitterness, exultation, tenderness—such were the 
moods of Jesus at the great turning-point of his destiny. Verily 
he had gone up into a high mountain and had been transfigured. 
When he went up, he had believed that he was Messiah-to-be ; 
when he descended he was certain of it. A high imperious cer- 
tainty speaks in all his words. Like a King indeed who has 
God’s will for his own, he remoulds the past and he creates the 
future. John is Elijah, and he the Messiah-to-be. And was 
it not written that the Son of Man should suffer many things? 
It was not written: Jesus made it to be written. Isaiah’s pic- 
ture of the suffering servant would, for ever after, become a 
prophecy of Jesus the Messiah. As the omnipotent Judge he 
was to be, he pronounced sentence upon the cities that had 
refused him. As the only Son, he praised his Father that his 
knowledge had been refused. Yet at the last—always the same 
last with this man—the impulse of his unutterable love conquers 
all. The King of men becomes simply their longing and loving 
brother. 

Everything was changed in him when he came down from the 
mountain; but this will never change. This more than all 
things else had made him what he was; and this had changed 
the joyful preacher of wonderful news, teacher of wonderful 
wisdom, into the stern and sorrowful man of destiny. Even his 
face was changed. The few glimpses we catch of it hence- 
forward are of the face of a transfigured man. 

He was the Messiah, going the appointed way of suffering 
and rejection. He would not, he could not proclaim himself. 
He was already a defeated prophet; it was out of his defeat 
that he had wrung the certainty. But his certainty was for 
himself alone. To proclaim himself Messiah was to proclaim 
himself a suffering and rejected Messiah: which to the Jew then 
and for ever was madness. What was a stumbling-block to 
those who loved him would be a blasphemy to those who hated 
him. It was a secret between him and his disciples. 

Jesus and his three disciples descended from the mountain 
in the morning. As they came to the rest of the disciples they 
found them surrounded by a crowd, and Scribes disputing with 
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them. When the crowd saw Jesus, they were astounded and 
ran to greet him. 

Jesus asked his disciples: ‘‘ What are you disputing with 
them? ”’ 

A man from the crowd called out: ‘‘ Master, I brought my 
son to you, for he has a dumb demon. And whenever it seizes 
him, it rends him, and he foams and grinds his teeth: he is 
wasting away. So I asked your disciples to cast it out; but 
they could not.”’ 

Jesus answered: ‘‘ O faithless generation! How long shall 
I be with you? How long shall I bear with you? Bring him 
to me.’ 

So they brought the boy. And the moment he saw Jesus he 
was convulsed and fell on the ground and rolled about foaming. 

Jesus asked the father : ‘‘ How long has he had this? ”’ 

The father answered: ‘‘ From a baby. Often it throws him 
into fire, and into water, to kill him. But have compassion on 
us and help us, if you can ! ”’ 

‘‘ If I can? ’’ said Jesus. ‘‘ If you believe, you can have 
anything.’’ 

The father instantly cried: ‘‘ I believe. Help my unbelief! ”’ 

Jesus saw that a crowd was running up. Quickly he rebuked 
the unclean spirit, saying : ‘‘ Dumb and deaf spirit, 1 command 
you : Come out of him, and enter him no more! ” 

The boy shrieked and was convulsed and lay as though dead. 
The crowd said he was dead. But Jesus took hold of his hand 
and raised him up and he stood upon his feet, cured. 

When they were alone together, the disciples asked him why 
they themselves could not cast the spirit out. 
Jesus said: ‘‘ There is but one means of casting out this 

kind—that is prayer.’’ 

Jesus had prayed indeed on the mountain-top. Such prayer 
as few men or none have prayed. Other men have been lifted 
by prayer into complete communion with God, none into loving 
union with a Father. In the great prayer of the night before 
he had known his destiny, and his face was changed. 

Veritably changed: so that the dull eyes of men could see. 
When the crowd looked upon him they saw another man from 
him who had left them: they were astounded. But it is to 
luke we owe the great picture of the change in Jesus’ face at 
the moment: the sentence stands starkly out of his soft and 
facile writing, like a rock in a meadow. ‘‘ He made his face 
rigid for the journey to Jerusalem.’’ The destiny of the son of 
God was marked upon it. 
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Life of Jesus 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


‘A book which must take its place among the inter- 

pretations of Jesus that really count for their originality 

and power; it is a gift to religion as well as to 
letters.” Times Literary Supplement. 


“A work of keen psychological insight and of the finest 
and most reverent temper.’ (C4Aristian World. 


“A fine piece of work, a sort of Ecce Homo for our 
generation. It really sheds fresh light on the central 
figure of all history.” The Very Rev. Dean Inge. 


“A book of extraordinary value. ..I am certain that 

thousands will be grateful for this book. .. One can 

only hope all will read it.” Miss Maud Royden in 
Time &S Tide. 


‘A remarkable and important book. Since Mathew 
Arnold nothing so original has appeared in English 
theology.’ Nation. 


‘This is the book of the hour.’ Aberdeen Press. 


But * The Church Times’ says 
‘When such things are said we are compelled, reluctantly 
enough, to. . . Otherwise the kindest treatment would 
have been to pass it over in compassionate silence. For 
compassion js surely due, &c. . . . Fantastic is indeed too 
mild a term for some of the imaginings. . . , This book is 
unredeemed by any beauty of style or picturesque 
insight... . We may have given this rather pitiful 
work a longer notice than it deserves... .’ 
and $0 on. 


Fonathan (ape, 30 Bedford Square, London 
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GEORGE THE Fourtu. By Shane Leslie. ‘‘ Curiosities of Politics.’’ (Benn.) 
12s. 6d. net. 


This appears to us the reductio ad absurdum of a fashionable type of 
biography. Its flippancy, its bad puns, its would-be epigrams, are unendur- 
able. Were it good biography and well written it would be bad history, 
for Mr. Leslie—who is clever—makes out # half-hearted case for the Fourth 
George by facetious depreciation of nearly everybody and everything 
contemporary. Yet he thinks the reign one of “national greatness never 
exceeded.” George was ‘“‘the wisest of constitutional monarchs.” It is 
not, as Mr. Leslie implies, the accepted view that George was wholly 
vicious, and there is surely no need to give him ‘‘a once noble mind,” 
or to mourn “the thwarted dreamer, the shadow statesman, and the 
blighted husband.” It is a pity that the careful knowledge and documen- 
tation of the period that stand to Mr. Leslie’s credit should be rendered 
nugatory by his method. 


Tue Letters OF GEORGE Exiot. (Bodley Head.) 6s. net. 

Knowing that George Eliot was not—and indeed she is not—of the letter- 
writers ‘as such,’’ we had never previously read a series of her letters. 
It is a timely experience just now, and has aroused in us an unusual depth 
of feeling. To-day one is more or less able to separate what is unvener- 
able in the Victorian gravitas from what is valuable; and to recognize 
the latter is to lament it. George Eliot’s character embodies the ethos of 
her age at perhaps its tenderest, most human, most tolerant, and most 
flexibly intelligent. As a writer she presents a duality, and her letters 
are of the reflective Marian Evans rather than of the creative George 
Eliot-—on whom four appendices to this book cast a little light. Mr. Brimley 
Johnson’s introduction is interesting. The selection perhaps needed more 
“stringing together’; and we all suffer through the censorship of the 
conscientious Mr. Cross. 


FALLODON Papers. By Viscount Grey, K.G. (Constable.) 10s. 6d. net.. 


The regrettable disability of sight which has prevented Lord Grey from 
preparing these addresses in manuscript has perhaps enhanced their 
popular value, for he is among the most direct and charming of speakers. 
“« Some Thoughts on Public Life,’ which is a plea for education in the 
widest amd most liberal sense, is substantial; the other six are a 
humanist’s graceful communication to others of his tastes and recreations, 
and of what he feels to be true recreation. In this latter we whole- 
heartedly agree with him; though unhappily we are as far from sharing 
his nearly philosophic quietism as from sharing his joy in angling and 
the ways of the water-fowl. 


SCALIGER. By the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, K.G.  (Cassell.) 6d. net. 


A graceful and well-informed tribute to the life and work of the noted 
sixteenth-century scholar, whose contributions to textual criticism and 
to chronology have earned for him a foremost place in the history of 
classical learning. 


Give - Books this Xmas! 


They give greatest pleasure for least cost. 
The best selections are to be found at the 
1250 Branches of W. H. Smith & Son 
throughout England and Wales. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents & Booksellers. 
1250 BOOKSHOPS AND 
BOOKSTALLS IN ENG- 
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Collected Poems (1909-25) 


1—Education of the 
Heart. 2—Battles in England. 3— 
Away. 4—Dreams and Pictures. 5— 
The Island of Youth. 6 Meditations 
and Invocations. 7/6 net 


JOHN PARIS 
ed Japanese Don “fuan 


A remarkable volume of Poems and 
Plays inspired by both East and West. 
7/6 net. By the author of the famous 
novels of Japan—Kimono, Sayonara 
and Banzai. 7/6 net 


In six parts: 
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By the author of Orphan 
Island, Dangerous Ages, 
Told by an Idiot, Mystery 
at Geneva, Potterism. 
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SHANKS : 
The Beggar's Ride 


A Poetic Drama in Six Scenes. With a 
Portrait of the author by Robert 
Austin. The scene is laid in a 
small Christian Kingdom in Hither 
Asia, before the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks. 65/- net 


J.W.N.SULLIVAN 
eAspects of Science 


Second Series. 12/6 net. A most 
interesting volume of Essays on Science 
Subjects, by the author of Three Men 
Discuss Relativity (Third Large Im- 
pression. 7/6 net). Prospectus Post Free. 
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Crewe Train is the 

most trenchant and 

vigorous satire she 
has ever done. 


ROSE MEA @LA0U 1 AGy 


““One of her very wittiest books.” The Daily News 
‘‘ Table talk, parties, conversational unconventionality, novels, criti- 
cisms, first nights, country week-ends, all are comically displayed to us, 

’ Crewe Train is never merely a satire, however. 
derisive and preserves all through its airy gaiety.”’ 


NNZNZNZNEGE 
two New Books by\} 


It is lifelike as well as 


Mrs ALFRED S ELEAN OR R HOPE 
SIDGWICK Sh ) FARJEON K MIRRLEES 
Sack and Sugar % iT aa Ti gaet re Lud-in-the-M ist 
ARCHIBALD : Illustrated with over 004 CONAL 
MARSHALL @iline _arawinss by | Will O’RIORDAN 
The Allbright Family SS charming Poems for Young Young 
ROMER ¢ ans poe ery A i B Lady Dazincourt 
WILSON P uts Ff May E. WYNNE- 
Dragon's Blood x NG coloured _illus- y TYSON 
“WNtrations and over 100 line Rhoriy 
drawings by Rosalind \S YY 
Oo 8, Thornycroft. An annual- oO 


de-luxe for Children, com- 
AUTUMN LIST gprisin a delightful nll 48 PALL MALL 
of stories, poems, pee 

mes and songs, by t 
author of Martin Pippin 


12/6 net fo 


SARARARAS 


LONDON, S.W.1 


Poppe 'CASASASARS 


SAA NR VS VENER VAN ANY NSN 
| Collins’ New Books | 
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BOOKS TO READ—contnued 


Tue Soutu Arricans. By S. G. Millin. (Constable.) 7s. 6d. net. 

English speech does not always mean English customs, and Mrs. Millin’s 
book is valuable since it gives a clear and interesting account of the 
differences between the South African and the European civilizations. it 
contains ® reasonable statement of the colour problem; and in its political 
bearings is well worth the attention of students. 


NOTABLE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


Tue SitverR Spoon. By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Comprehensive and dispassionate in sympathy, the most evenly intelli- 
gent of contemporary novelists, Mr. Galsworthy continues his work as 
faithful surveyor and interpreter of modern life. Nothing is mishandled: 
not a character but is convincingly realized: so sensitively just does the 
satirist’s knowledge make him that at times we wonder if he is a satirist. 
We find his excellence faintly depressing; but we have no adverse criticism 
worth making of his book—except that we never feel it is more than a 
book. He is in some ways the Thackeray of modern society; and that, 
far more complex and “ perfect” as he is, he is no Thackeray, might be 
a literary epitome of two ages, their weakness and their strength. 


THe CASUARINA TREE, By W.S. Maugham. (Heinemann.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Maugham is no poet; nor is his imagination very creat?ve. His 
scope, wide and varied geographically, embraces only a narrow range of 
human types. His dramatic sense is acute, his pen deft, and his insight 
(though limited) genuine. Two of these Malayan stories have admirable 
studies of character: ‘‘ The Outstation’? showing the fatal friction of a 
pair of antithetical and repulsive personalities; and ‘‘ The Force of 
Circumstance,’ a young English wife faced with her husband’s native 
family. Two strike false notes, and the last are rather undistinguished. 
Able Kiplingesque work: but with little ‘‘ back of” it, as our American 
friends say. 


Far Env. By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Sinclair is a writer of distinction; but this new novel would not 
suggest so. It seems to us to fail of originality, of interest, and of artistic 
grasp. It has some of the writer’s minor virtues; it is succinctly and 
smoothly written; but neither the two main motives nor the characters 
are convincingly handled. 


Tue BeaDte. By Pauline Smith. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. 

This is, in its kind, one of the finest and most delicate novels that 
have recently appeared in English. Miss Smith touches the arid and 
sombre life of the Karroo with a quiet and effortless beauty, springing 
from a tender, unerring sympathy with human character. It is perhaps a 
small thing she has done, but she has done it well-nigh perfectly. 


Tug Canon. By A. C. Benson. (Heinemann.) 7s. 6d. net. 

This posthumous sequel to The House of Menerdue is hardly so good as 
its predecessor. The development of the characters is natural and skilful; 
but there is little narrative or dramatic strength and little creative energy. 
Molly and the Bishop, as detached persons, are quite admirable. There is 
charm, but there is also languor. The death scenes, for instance, are curi- 
ously unconvincing. An attractive story: yet it never “ grips” the reader. 


Encyclopzedia ||| inpEx: 1923-1925 
Britannica 


at a Tremendous Reduction 
A set of the Twelfth Edition in 16 NOW READY. 


double vols., large type, thin paper, 
green cloth, published £23 12s. 6d., 
offered for £17 17s. Also a set in 


half-morocco, published £30 12s. 6d., ° * 
offered for £19 19s. { Both sets as | Will all those who require 
good as new. Instalment terms :, H z 
Banteay i aid copies, price Is., send their 
Quote Offer 237. names and addresses to The 
5 e ° 
FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE Editor ‘isithoub dela 


119-125, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 
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REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
are being assembled by BRITISH LABOUR at the 
LONDON FACTORY of the Remin gton Ty Bemritee Co. Ltd. 


Reminsten ¢ 


PORTABLE 
fae ae 7 O nace ae 


paid by 11 monthly payments of £1. 


CASH PRICE £12:10:0 


One shift only for capitals, automatic ribbon 

reverse, and is covered by our world service 

guarantee. It is so handy it can be carried and 
used anywhere. 


: The PORTABLE with the: 
Write for full particulars “A. M.” : STANDARD KEYBOARD: 


_ And at 4, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C., aaa 83, RECENT. STREET, W.1 
Branches in principal Provincial Centres. 
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ADELPHI BOOKS 
. FOR XMAS 


Ne 


= 


\ 


The following books by writers De ans. to 
veaders of this magazine have been lately 
published. 


Gifts of Fortune 
By H. M. TOMLINSON. (Heinemann.) 8/6 net. 


Under the Red Ensign 


By H. M. TOMLINSON. (Williams & Norgate.) 
10/6 net. 


The Beadle 


By PAULINE SMITH. (Cape.) 7/6 net. 


In a German Pension 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD.  (Constable.) 
6/- net. 


As it Was 


By H. T. (Heinemann.) 6/- net. 


The Life of Jesus 
By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. (Cape.) 10/6 net. 


Ser USUAUEUENGUOUENSUONUOUUUUUOENUB09Q00000QUU0QTHOOENN000000000900U0U000008000000000UUUNE080000000H0URUENURGO0Q00QEOUOUNNOHON00000000000EUE000008000000Q0HUOUKUU00000008 0000000000380 


= Choose your nie presents from 


this Uist: you cannot go wrong. 


IU 


= 


Silt 001 : 


The Truth About Publishing 


By STANLEY UNWIN. 7s. Od: 
‘“ An admirably clear, reasonable, and constructive study of modern 
publishing conditions... .. Young authors will find this book. 


absolutely packed with shrewd advice, which should be invaluable 
to them at the outset of their career.’’-—Daily Telegraph. 


Collected Dramas 


By Lapy MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
With Portrait of the Author. 5S. 


This book contains two dramas, ‘ Hildris the Queen ’’ and 
‘* Bertrud.’’ Both dramas were written many years ago, and have 
been long out of print. Lady Margaret Sackville has now rewritten 
and revised them, 


lrony 


An HistTorRiIcaL INTRODUCTION. 
By J. A. K. THOMSON. 75. 6d. 
Author of ‘‘ Greeks and Barbarians.”’ 
‘* Scholarly and_ well-written.’’—Outlook, 


The Fire of Desert Folk 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 
Illustrated. 16s. 


‘* An excellent book, with good photographs.’’—Star, 
‘“ A more than usually interesting book of travel.’’—Spectator. 


The Black Death 


A Chronicle of the Plague from 1348—1720, based on Contemporary 
Sources. 


Compiled by JOHANNES NOHL. Translated by 
C. H. CLARKE, Ph.D. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


haw story of haunting interest illuminated by a wealth of strange 
illustrations drawn from contemporary literature.’’—Sunday Times. 


GILBERT MURRAY’S 
Translations of Greek Plays 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Commentaries and 
Explanatory Notes. 


Cloth, 4s “each, ~*~ Paper,” 2s- each, 


40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


THs ADBIPHI, printed by LOxLEY BROTHERS LIMITSD, 50, Southwark Bridge Road, 
&E.1; and published for the Proprietors, by BRITISH PERIODICALS LIMITED, 
19. 194, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4, 


EXCLUSIVE and ATTRACTIVE 
LAMP SHADES and CUSHIONS 


Designed and made by our own workers 
in their new premises 197-8, Sloane Street 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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